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HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS 
GEORGE, PRINCE OF WALES. 


May tt please your Reyal Highness, 
As this Work is designed to promote the cause 
of morality, I have presumed to Jay it at the 
feet of your Royal Highness; whose early en- 
trance into the paths of virtue, under the con- 
duct of an Ilustrious and Royal Mother, and 
the direction and auspices of the best of Fathers 
and of Kings, has encouraged me to hope that 
these Tales will hereafter meet with your Royal 
Highness’s approbation. 
I am 
Your Royal Highness’s 
Most devoted 
And obedient Servant, 
THE EDITOR. 
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THE REV. JAMES RIDLEY. 


IT is, perhaps, quite unnecessary to inform our 
readers, that Sr Charies Moreli, which has so long 
appeared on the title-page of these Tales, was an 
assumed name to conceal that of the real author, 
who might, perhaps, suppose that the composition 
of Tales would be thought inconsistent with the 
clerical character. 

Mr. James Ridley was the eldest son of the Rev. 
Dr. Gloucester Ridley, a clergyman of considerable 
eminence, and the author of a very elaborate life 
of his great ancestor, the celebrated martyr, bishop 
Ridley, and of other works both in prose and poetry, 
which evinced his profound learning and taste. He 
owed his name to the circumstante of having been 
boru on board the Gloucester Indiaman. He died 
in 1774, and was buried at Poplar, where he long 
officiated st the chapel, 2s chaplain to the East 
India Company. He had two sone, both very pro- 
mising young men, but whom he had the sorrow to 
bury in very early life. 

The eldest, James, the subject of this memoir, 
was educated at Winchester, and New College, Ox- 
ford; and, after taking orders, suceseded his father 
in the living of Rumford in Essex. In the year 1761, 
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while attending his duty as chaplain to a marching 
regiment at the siege of Belleisle, he laid the foun- 
dation of some disorders, from which, to the un- 
speakable grief of his family and friends, he never 
recovered, and which, some years after, being then 
happily married and preferred in the church, ter- 
minated his life in February 1765. The following 
extract from a letter which his father wrote about 
this time to a friend, affords a proof of his sorrow, 
and the only scanty notices which have been pre- 
served of his son’s merits: 


* Dear Sir, 

*I am ashamed to have appeared so negli- 
gent in answering your.kind remembrance of me, 
by a letter eo long ago as the fifth of February: but 
it has pleased God to visit me so sorely since, that 
I have had no leisure to think of any thing but my 
sorrows, and the consequent troubles in whieh they 
have involved me. Presently after receiving your 
letter, I went to spend a few days in London, in the 
Temple, from whence I returned very ill, and three 
days brought on the gout. My son went ill out of 
London the day before 1 did, and, during his illness, 
my own confinerfent would not permit me to see 
him. Abopt-eleven days carried off as hopeful a 
young clergyman as an affectionate father could 
wish his son to be. 

* So generous a heart, such an intimate knowledge 
of the powers and workings of nature, so serious and 
earnest a desire to serve God and mankind, with a 
cheerful spirit and address in conveying his instruo- 
tions, make his loss as great to the worid as it is to 
me. Some specimens he has left behind him, in 
the humorous papers of the Schemer: and he lived 
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just long enough to finish a monthly work, in which 
he engaged a year before his death, publishing his 
last number of the Tales of the Genii the first of 
February, In which month he died.’ 


The Schemer, here noticed, was a very humorous 
periodical paper, originally written for the London 
Chronicle, but afterwards collected into a volume 
and published. He was aldo the author of: the 
History of James Lovegrove, Eeq.: but the Tales 
now presented to the reader, is the work on which 
his fame principally rests; and the many editions 
through which it has passed, sufficiently attest its 
popularity. 

The Tales are introduce@-with the life of Horam, 
the supposed original author, which contains some 
animadversions, equally ingenious and just, on the 
difference between the professions and practice of 
many Christians. Thestory, indeed, isso contrived 
as to include a very keen satire. —Horam, who was 
ofa respectable family in the East, happened, when 
@ young man, to be taken prisoner by's Turkish Ba- 
shaw, and sent to Aleppo, where Ke was bought By 
one Mr. Wimbicton, an English mere¢hant, whom he 
served a0 faithfully, that, upon his death, Se left him 
heir toa fourth part of all his estate, wiftch was very 
considerable, togettier with his freedom, on cdn- 
dition that Horam, who now perfectly well tndes- 
stood the English language, should earry the other 
three-fourths to England, and deliver them to an 
undeserving brother he had there. Horam’s cob- 
science was 20 delieate, that he reserved only one- 
tenth of the effects to himself, and carried the rest 
to-his deceased master’s brother in England, who, 
far from thanking him for taking only 2 tenth in- 
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Stead of s quarter, employed bailiffs to arrest him. 
Horam, however, having had the precaution to put 
his master’s will in his pocket, was rescued by a 
friend, who carried him ta the Royal Exchange, 
where he proclaimed, amongst all the merchants, 
Wimbleton’s ingratitude, and read the will, by 
which Horam's unexampled generosity was demon- 
strdbly proved. 

Our author's improvement of this incident is pe- 
cullarly happy; for Horam, instead of being ap- 
plauded, had his honesty suspected by a few, and 
his intellects by the rest, who unanimously pro- 
nounced that no man in his senses would be con- 
tented with a tenth, who might have had a fourth; 
and the mildest construstion put upon his conduct, 
when he began to defend himself iipon the princi- 
ples of honesty and conscience, was, that the poor 
man had a comical way of talking and thinking, 
and that they might venture to pronounce he would 
never rise in the world. 

We shali not anticipate the reader’s pleasure by 
pursuing Horam through the remainder of his ad- 
ventures; but every person conversant with the 
world must acknowledge the justness of the satire, 
and lament that, at no period, due attention has 
been paid t) the dictates of honour or conscience 
when they.nterfere with interest, and with the very 
lax morality which custom has introduced in human 
intersourse. The model of these Tales is evidently 
Kastern, but they so far excel the greater part of 
Eastern Tales, as that the moral is every where ap- 
posite and at no great distance from the narrative. 
Mr. Ridley has, indeed, shown considerable skill in 
introducing no event even of an apparently trifling 
kind, which does not point at something good to be 
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followed or something bad to be avoided. By inter- 
mixing with all this the splendour of Eastern 
scenery and grandeur, and the horrors of superna- 
tural agency, he has hit upon a manner of incul- 
cating morality, which, if not new, is at least un- 
commonly well adapted to catch the attention and 
engage the imagination of the young. 
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THE 


LIFE OF HORAM. 


DURING my long and painful residence in many 
different parts of Asia, both in the Mogul’s domi- 
nions, and in those of the Ottoman Empire, it was 
my fortune, several times, to meet with a small 
Persian work, entitled, ‘ The Delightful Lessons 
of Horam the son of Asmar:’ a book of great note 
both at Ispahan and Constantinople, and frequently 
read by the religious teachers of Mahomet to their 
disciples, to excite them to works of morality and 
religion. 

I confess, being chiefly conversant in trade, I had 
very little appetite to read the religious doctrines 
of Pagans; and it was not till I had met with the 
work in almost every part of Asia, that I was 
tempted to examine a book recommended on the 
score of their religion. But a few hours reading in 
it made me repent my former want of curiosity; as 
the descriptions were lively, the tales interesting 
and delightful, and the morals aptly and beauti- 
fully couched under the most entertaining images 
of a romantic imagination. 

Having got this treasure into my possession, it 
was my next study to translate it into my native 
language; intending it, when completed, as a pre- 
seut to my wife and family in England. But, busi- 
ness calling me to Fort St. George, I unfortunately 
left a part of the manuscript behind me at Bombay. 

RB 
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1 was sensibly affected at this loss, and the more so, 
as ] found it impossible, through the multiplicity of 
my affairs, to replace my translation: so I gave 
over all thoughts of my intended present, and con- 
tented myself with frequently reading the enchant- 
ng original. 

But if my voyage to Fort St. George deprived 
my family of the translation, it doubly repaid my 
Inss, by the addition of a very valuable friend, with 
whom I got acquainted at Fort St. George. This 
was no other than the great Horam, the author of 
the book in question, who then resided in the 
Blacks Town, and was esteemed asa saint by all de- 
nominations, both Pagans and Mohammedans, and 
who was very intimate with the English beionging 
to the Fort. 

As I was extremely desirous of his acquaintance, 
and very assiduous in pleasing him, he soon distin- 
guished me from the rest of my countrymen; and 
he would often, in our walks through the gardens, 
at the back of the Fort, entertain me with his ele- 
gant and instructive conversation. At these times 
I did not fail, at proper intervals, to lament his 
disbelicf of our Holy Christian Faith. To this, for 
some time, he made no answer; but whenever 
it Was mentioned, he seemed more thoughtful and 
reserved. But I considered the subject of too 
much consequence to be laid aside, merely on a 
point of punctilio, and therefore seldom omitted to 
bring it up in all our private conversations; till at 
length, one day, after I had been for some time ex- 
patiating on the blessings of Christianity, he stopped 
short, and falling prostrate on the sandy walk, ina 
selemn and audible voice pronounced as follows, in 
the Persian language :-— 

‘QO Alla! thou most powerful and merciful 
Being; ‘who, although thou spannest the heavens 
with thine hand, dost nevertheless endue the pis- 
mire and the bee with wisdom and knowledge: 
voucheafe also to enlighten the understanding of 
the reptile that adores thee; and if it be thy will, 
who canst cause the light to arise out of darkness, 
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that these men should teach that with their lips for 
truth, which they will not acknowledge by their 
lives, have merey both on me and them;—on me, 
who cannot be convicted by precept without ex- 
ample; and on them, who mock and deny thee, 
under the semblance of faith and obedience! Are 
not the Christian vices, O Alla, more hateful in thy 
sight than Pagan blindness? and the eyes of those 
who boast superior light, more dim than the eycs 
of him who gropeth in darkness and error? Are 
these men, who are sharp and greedy in worldly 
gain, lavish and profuse of heavenly riches? And 
would they who cover the dust of India, offer us an 
eternal exchange for our mouldcring possessions ? 
Surely the purest and wisest religion cannot be re- 
vealed to the most unthankful and ignorant of 
mankind, The pearl would not be cast to the 
swine, and the children of Alla be deprived of their 
inheritance. But the worm must not fiy, the 
ignorant must not judge, nor dust presume!’ 

After saying this, which, I confess, affected me 
strongly, he continued some time in awful silence, 
prostrate on the ground; and at Jength arose, with 
tears in his eyes, saying, ‘ Be the will of Alla the 
law of his creature !’—It was some minutes before | 
could muster up words and resolution to answer 
Horam, so much was I awed by his just, though se- 
vere imprecations: but observing him still continue 
his meditations, I ventured to begin. 

‘ My friend,’ said I, ‘ God is just, and man is 
sinful. The Christian religion is professed by mil- 
lions, and all are not like the merchants of India. 
if these prefer wealth to religion, there are many 
who have suffered for the cause of Christ; who 
have preferred an ignominious death in his faith, to 
all the glories of infidelity. 1, indeed, am not like 
one of these; but I trust, O Horam, that myTfaith, 
though weak, is not dead; and that my obedience, 
though imperfect, will yet be accepted, through His 
Brie tte I serve.’ 

« If@Al Christians were like my friend,’ said Ho- 
ram, ‘ Horam would embrace the faith of Christ :. 
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but what are these who mingle with infidels, whose 
days are the days of riot, and whose nights are the 
nights of intemperance and wantonness? who teach 
truth, and practise deceit ? who, calling themselves 
Christians, do deeds unworthy of Pagans ?’ 

‘ These,’ said I, ‘ my friend, are most of them 
unhappy men of strong passions and smal! instruc- 
tion, who were sent here as forlorn hopes: but even 
of these, many have turned out sober and religious, 
and have spent the latter part of their lives in piety 
and devotion.’ 

‘ What!" interrupted Horam, ‘ they have served 
their lusts first, and their God last! Alla, whom I 
worship, likes not such votaries; he requires the 
earliest offerings of a pious heart, and prayers and 
thanksgiving that arise to Heaven ere the dews of 
the night disappear. The man who serves the all- 
glorious Alla, must prostrate himself ere the watch- 
ful sun accuse him of sloth by his reviving pre- 
sence, and continue his adorations when the lamp 
of day is no longer seen. He must enter into the 
society of the faithful, while manhood delays to 
seal him for his own; and persevere in his march, 
as the Rajaputas of the East.’ 

*O Horam,' answered I, ‘ were the God whom 
we worship to be worshipped in perfeetness, the 
whole length of our live® would not suffice to 
Ye prostrate before him: but our merciful Father 
expects not more from us than we are able to pay 
him. True it is, that we ought to begin early, and 
late take rest, and daily and hourly offer up our 
praises and petitions to the throne of his grace. 
But better is a late repentance than none; and the 
eleventh hour of the day for work, than perpetual 
idleness unto the end of our time: and this is not 
obtained to us but through the mercies of our Lord 
and Sgviour;—not the Prophet only, 2s Mahomet 
represents him, but the King, the Priest, and the 
Saviour of mankind !’ 

* What Saviour is this,’ said Horam, ‘ __ 
you speak so often, and in such raptures? 
then save another from the wrath of God, when you 
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yourself acknowledge the best of men to be his un- 
profitable servants ?’ 

‘As aman only,’ answered I, ‘ he cannot; butas 
God and man, he was able; and did offer a full atone- 
ment, not only for my sins, but for yours also.’ 

‘It is certain,’ said Horam, ‘ that all flesh is 
weak and corrupted; and, as the creatures of God, 
we cannot suppose that He, who is all goodness and 
perfection, should make us unable to perform 
what, natural sense informs us, is our duty both to 
Alla and his creatures: that some supernatural 
power was necessary to relieve us, I grant; but I 
sce not why we should go so high as to suppose that 
power must be Divine.’ 

‘If the offence,’ answered I, ‘ was against God, 
God could only remit the punishment, and no 
creature of God could possibly pay him more ser- 
vice than was due from an entire dependent on his 
Maker. Therefore, neither angel, nor saint, nor 
prophet eould redeem; for all they could do, 
was but the discharge of their own moral debts, 
and cannot be called a work of mediation for an- 
other. With regard to a prophet or any private 
man; give him the utmost power and favour with 
God; suppose him to be born perfect, to pay an 

unsinning obedience; yet he still has paid but the 
service of one man, and therefore can satisfy but 
fot dhe: and with regard to angel, genius, or 
rior being, though superior to man, he is but 
vant of God, and a debtor to his Creator, to whom 
he must for ever owe all possible service and obe- 
dience. Considering an atonement in this light, O 
Horam, you see no possible Saviour but one equal 
to God: and to suppose that there be many gods, is 
to derogate from his honour, and to deny his 
government and power, Therefore, we Christians 
are taught, that the Son came from the Father; the 
Messias, whom David wished to see, and called him 
-Lord ; of whom ali the prophets, in the books of 
the prophecies of the Israelites, did prophesy; who 
took upon him our flesh, that he might be enabled 
to suffer for the infirmities of mankind. And truly, 
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I think, O Horam, that this stupendous instance of 
mercy cannot be looked upon as absurd or up- 
reasonable, though it be the most supreme declara- 
tion of God’s mercy and forgiveness. For when God 
condemns, who can ransom but God himself? or to 
whom, think you, the glory of man’s redemption 
could be with apy propriety attributed, but to the 
Lord of ull mercies ?’ 

‘Mr. Morell,’ said Horam, ‘ there is reason and 
truth in the words of my friend; but I am per- 
suaded, few of the Christians I have seen, think so 
seriously of these things as you do: profession 
without practice, and faith (I think you call it so) 
without a true belief, contents your brethren. If 
your religion is true, how wicked are the greatest 
part of the Europeans! I can compare them only 
to silly women, who strive to shut out the glorics 
of the meridian sun, that they may poke over the 
dull light of an offensive lamp.’ 

My friend and 1 had many such conversations, 
but this in particular I took down as soon as I left 
him’; because, I confess, I was very much shocked 
at his judicious remarks: and, I am sure, if they 
make as much impression on others as they did on 
me, they will not be unserviceable to the world, 
should ever these sheets see the public light. 

And now I am in the vein of writing, and gecol- 
lecting these passages between Horam and mivelf 
which gave me great pleasure, 1 cannot omit men- 
tioning one particular, which passed between us pre- 
viously to his relation of his own adventures to me, 

We were disputing, as usual, on religion, and 
Horam was remarkably strenuous in contending for 
his Prophet Mahomet; when I said to him, ‘ Tell 
me, then, O Horam, since you are so bigoted to the 
Mohammedan religion, what invitations have you 
to propose, should I be willing to enter into your 
faith?’ 

* O, my friend,’ answered Horam, shaking his 
head, ‘ I too well understand the meaning of your 
deceitful request! Yes,’ continued he, ‘1 know, 
the professors of my religion are apt to propose a 
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multitude of wives, and the pleasures of women, to 
those who will embrace our faith: but these, O 
Morell, I dare not promise, for I am scandalized 
at the Mohammedans, when I reflect, that worldly 
pleasures are all that we promise to those who will 
take the name of Mahomet for their prophet: but 
surely the young only ean propose such pleasures, 
and the young can only be captivated by them. 
Worldly joys are mean incitements to the love of 
Alla, and impure embraces but little signs of purest 
faith. Had I an inestimable gem, should I honour 
it by placing it in the mire? or would any one be- 
lieve that I had treasured it up amidst the filth of 
the earth ?’ 

The more I conversed with Horam, the more 
reason had I to admire both his natural and 
acquired talents: he was a higot to no religion, and 
had as few prepossessions as ever I met with in man. 
By his discourse, I found he had travelled into 
many parts of the world; and, by his sensible reflec- 
tions, perceived that he had made a noble use of 
his studies and travels. This made me very desirous 
of hearing an account of*his life; which, after some 
Jength of acquaintance, he indulged me in. 

‘I came,’ said he, ‘from the confines of the 
Caspian Sea; and the mother who bore me was the 
widgy of Adenam Asmar, the Iman of Ferabad : 
she lived on the contribution of my father’s friends, 
who was adored, when living, for his piety and #e- 
votion; and those who supported her, spared no 
pains or cost in my education, that I might tread in 
the steps of Adenam my father. At twelve years of 
age, my friends sent me in the caravan to Mousul, 
to study under Acham, the most learned of the 
teachers of the law of Mahomet. With this sage I 
continued for nine years, and officiated for him in 
the mosques of Mousul; till Alhoun, the bashaw of 
Diarbec, taking occasion to quarre] with our cadie, 
Taarched towards Mousul, and utterly destroyed 
the place; carrying eway with him four hundred of 
the inhabitants, whom he sold for slaves. Among 
this number was Horam, the friend of thy bosom ; 
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who, though an Iman, was nevertheless sent to 
Aleppo by the avaricious bashaw, and sold to an 
English merchant. With this person, whose name 
was Wimbleton, I lived for several years; and, 
having a ready memory, I applied myself to learn 
the English language, and served him in the quality 
of an interpreter. My master, finding me both 
faithful and useful, soon employed me to traffick 
for him in the inland countries; and I travelled 
with the caravans into most parts of Amasia, 
Turcomania, Armenia, Curdistan, and Persia; and, 
executing my commissions to the satisfaction of my 
master, he gave me my liberty, upon condition that 
I would, during his life, serve him in the capacity 
of a steward. I accepted, with thanks, his boun- 
teous offer, and Alla made the time of my servi- 
tude as the shadow before the sun. 

‘Within two years my master died, and com- 
manded me on his death-bed to make up his effects, 
and send or carry them to England to his brother, 
who, he said, but little deserved them, (but the 
grave should not be entered by those who were at 
enmity,) allowing me a quarter part for my sub- 
sistence: ‘ For freedom,’ said he, ‘ without property, 
is but an obligation to change, perhaps, a good 
master for a worse.’—I was greatly affected at the 
death of my master, and resolved to undertake the 
journey to England in person; reserving only one- 
tenth of my master’s fortune, which was sufficient 
to satisfy the desires of one whose hope was not 
fixed on the pleasures of life. 

* Having collected my master’s effects, ] passed 
through the Mediterranean to Leghorn, and thence 
to Paris, and so by Calais to London. In the 
countries which I passed, I saw, with surprise, the 
magnificence of the popish religion; where, however, 
ceremony séems to possess the seat of moral duties, 
and superstition is clothed in the vestments of faith. 
I was surprised to find such absurdities in Rurope, 
_ where I was warned by my master to expect the 
wsost rational customs, and the purest light of virtue 
and religion. But the female giance will not always 
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bear to be exposed, and the veils of the East would s 
well become the faees of the European ladies. I 
often perceived acustomary monotony in the prayers 
of Christian priests, and the fervour of devotion 
was buried in the unmeaning gestures of its votaries. 
In the East, we fall low before Alla, we are earnest 
in our petitions; but in Europe, Christians seem 
as unconcerned in the temple as in their houses of 
refreshment, and often as loquacious and familiar. 
But this I have observed more frequent in England 
than in any other part of the world, Indeed, the 
English behave as though they were wiser than the 
God they pretend to worship; they attend him 
with great indifference; and, if the face is an 
index of the mind, a bystander may perceive, that 
when they meet together to worship their Deity, 
they think of every thing but of religion. Perhaps 
a variety of attitudes is, amongst Christians, a 
mark of the highest adoration: if so, the English 
are the most meritorious devotees I ever beheld :— 
Some are sitting, some are standing, some are 
lolling, some are yawning, some are even sleeping ; 
and all these varieties are to be met with in the 
same part of their worship: so that a stranger 
would imagine, that there was a great diversity of 
opinion among Christians,.even in the same church, 
which was the most decent and becoming posture 
for a edmner to use before a God of purity; for so I 
think the Christians call their Deity. But I will 
not trouble you with my observations, which were 
chiefly religious, as my first studies in life naturally 
led me to observe the different modes of Selgion 
among mankind. 

‘1 waited upon the brother of my sesaaed 
master with a faithful account of his effects, and 
informed him how generous my master had been to 
me, in allotting me one quarter of his effects. Mr.’ 
Edward Wimbleton changed colour at my relation; 
the death of his brother did not seem to affect him 
so much as my declaration, that my master had 
been so beneficent to me. 1 was grieved to observe 


this behaviour in a- Christian; and to find, that a 
BY 
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man, in the most enlightened kingdom of the earth, 
should think so avariciously of riches, and show so 
Httle respect to his benefactor and brother. But J 
hastened to relieve his disquietude, as it is my 
maxim to make every one as happy as I can, leav- 
ing justice and judgment to the eternal Alla. 

¢¢ Though my master has been thus indulgent, 
sir,’ said 1, * yet I did not think it decent in me to 
reward myself so amply as his partial fondness 
might fancy I deserved; and therefore I have only 
taken one-tenth part, and the rest I am ready to 
deliver up to you.’ 

‘Mr. Edward Wimbleton was pleased at my 
aliswer.—‘ Modesty and decency,’ said he, ‘ are the 
most useful attendants on those who were born to 
serve; and I commend your fidelity to my brother, 
in not presuming to take that, which sicknessonly, 
and an impaired judgment, might influence him 
to lavish and squander away. He always was too 
generous,—he hurt his fortune here in England 
formerly by the same vice, and much good counsel 
have I given him ere now on that topic, when he 
wanted to persuade me to lend him money, to 
make up his broken affairs; but I rather advised 
him to seek his fortune out of the kingdom; and 
if I had supplied him here, he never had gone to 
Aleppo, or been the man he was when he died.’— 
He then commended my fidelity to my master, and 
gornmanded me to wait upon him the next morning. 
This I did, and took with me the will of the de- 
ceased, wherein my legacy was specified; and | 
found it not useless to me. 

‘ Mr. Edward Wimbleton, when he s#w me in 
the morning, abused me much; calling me many 
names, which were a réfiection on my country, and 
my religion. These I submitted to patiently, con- 
sidering how often the Christians are abused and 
stigmatized by the followers of Mahomet. But his 
threats were succeeded by more alarming severities : 
for, opening his counting-house door, he beckoned 
to some ruffians, who called themselves officers of 

‘justice; and commanded them to seize me, and 
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carry me to prison, as a debtor to him. I insisted 
that I Gwed no man any thing. To this, my ma- 
ster’s brother answered, that ‘I had cajoled him 
with a false story of my honesty and moderation, 
and, under pretence of not taking a quarter of his 
brother’s fortune which was left me, I had taken a 
tenth part, when in reality none was left me.’ 

* To this [ answered, * that I could produce my 
master’s will, which was properly attested; and that 
I had a friend in London, a gentleman who had 
been long resident in Aleppo, whio had cautioned 
me to be watchful of his dealings; that, if the 
officers had the power of the law, they might use 
it; but if not, my friend would inform against Mr. 
Wimbleton, if he did not meet me on the Exchange 
by two o’clock.’ 

‘ At this instant we heard a violent knocking at 
the door; at which Mr. Wimbleton turned pale; 
and the officers, if such they were, looked aghast. 
I took advantage of their consternation, and hurried 
out of the counting-house to the street-door, and 
saw my dear friend, with several gentlemen behind 
him. 

* ¢ Sir,’ said I, * you are come in time to save me 
from the designs of several ill-looking men. Myr. 
Wimbleton charges me with imposition; but I have 
in my pocket the will of my master.’ 

‘* Where is Mr. Wimbleton?’ said my friend; 
* is there no servant in the house?’ And he knocked 


*¢¢ This, eit,’ said I, ‘is the counting-house,’ 
(pointing tp the door;) ‘I left him in it with se- 
veral men, whom he called officers of justice."—My 
friend then rapped at the door of the counting- 
house, and was told from within, that Mr. Wim- 
bleton saw mo company, nor did any business that 
day. * Well,’ answered my friend, ‘I am not much 
concerned about that, as I have rescued a poor 
stranger from destruction.’ 

* We quitted the house of my master’s brother, 
and my friend carried me to the "Change, and de- 
ctared to every one the usage I had met with, and 
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the right I had ‘to insist on a quarter of my master’s 
effects. But how was I surprised to find, that my 
behaviour, so far from being applauded, was 
laughed at by every one! ‘ It is a pity he should 
have any,’ said one, ‘since he knows no better how 
to make use of it.’-——* I should suspect,’ said an- 
other, ‘ that he really had no right to any: for, 
what man upon earth, who might have had a quar- 
ter, would be satisfied with a tenth?’ In short, 
every one asked to see the will; which being read, 
cleared all doubt and dispute. 

‘But now a different clamour arose, and my 
friend, and all that were present, advised me to 
prosecute Mr. Wimbleton for my whole legacy. 

* ¢ Gentlemen,’ said I, ‘I never wished for more 
than I have: every man ought to set bounds to his 
desires; mine are, I bless Heaven, amply indulged ; 
to have more than enough is needless, is burthen- 
rig eg much rain does not nourish, but causes 
the ts of the earth to rot and decay.j There is 
a wind which filleth the sails of the mill, and there 
is a wind which destroyeth by over-much power.' 
* The man,’ said they all, ‘is beside himself; he 
has {goled away bh his wealth; he knows not the valuc 
of riches. 

* ¢ Beside,’ continued I, ‘ gentlemen, I cannot 
accept of such obligations as are unreasonable: the 
bounty of my master bore no proportion to my 
merit: though his munificence was great, yet it 
should not destroy the humility of my own thoughts; 
but, exclusive of all these considerations, I have al- 
ready given up the remainder to my master’s bro- 
ther; I have resigned all pretensions t6 that which 
I never thought I merited or deserved.’ © 

‘ «That, indeed,’ sald they, ‘is bad: but did you 
sign any such ? did you sign it before wit- 
nesses? has Mr. Wimbleton any proof to bring 
against you? If it was only between yourselves, 
the law will take no notice of his evidence, and you 
may proceed safely against him.’ 

‘ € Mr. Wimbieton’s proofs,’ sald I, ‘are of little 
consequence tome; I bear within myself a witnels 
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and record of all my actions; one that will not 
acquit me, though the Judgment of princes should 
pronounce me guiltless.’ 

‘ ¢ This poor man,’ said they, ‘has a comical way 
of talking and thinking; but I believe we may 
venture to pronounce, that he will never rise in 
the world.’—After this, most of them left me: and 
one of the few that staid, said :— 

‘ ‘Stranger, I admire your notions, your con- 
tentment, and your modesty; but give me leave 
to say, you are neglecting the public welfare, while 
you endeavour to provide only for your own private 
advantage. To bring an infamous man to justice, 
is a debt you owe to the public; and what you 
recover from him, you may reasonably lay out in 
some public service. This is the great law of 
society; and to do good to multitudes is far pre- 
ferable to the private satisfaction of eating or 
drinking to ourselves alone.’ 

‘ © Sir,’ answered I, ‘ your notions also are right : 
but, in the present case, what opportunity have 1 
of bringing an offender to justice, unless I demand 
from him what I have already freely delivered up 
tohim? The public surely cannot require the sa- 
criflce of my conscience, nor can public justice be 
exalted through private vices.’ 

‘ ¢ Sir,’ said he, ‘I shall say no more than this: 
the law has befriended you in your present case, 
Mr. Wimbleton is in your power, and you are to 


blame if you let him escape; nay, let me tell you, - 


the world has reason to expect this from you; and 
he who hidés an offender from justice, is little 
better than the knave who commits the offence.’ 

* At this they all left me, and a new set of gazers 
succeeded, whom I avoided as soon as possible, by 
leaving the place; and, having returned to my 
lodgings, 1 began to reftect on the scene that was 


* ¢The refinements of Europe,’ said I, ‘are too 
subtle for the gross understandingsof an Asiatic; 
and I was mistaken, when I thought that virtue had 
the same outlines in every community.— Traffic is 


brad 
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the prophet of the Europeans, and wealth is their 
Alls. I will, however, remain among them, till I 
have learned their sciences, whose roots first grew 
in Asia, but whose fruit is with these sons of care.’ 

* With this resolution, I applied myself to the 
cultivation of those sciences which are so justly 
admired in the East. I studied the power of figures, 
and found my mind enlightened by the application 
of a few magica) Arabic characters: with nipe 
figures I was taught to measure the great par 
of day, and to calculate the distance of the stars 
heaven; to foretel the baneful eclipses of the s 
and moon, and to prophesy unto kingdoms 
nations the loss of the light of heaven: by them 
talismans of science could I measure the inaccet» 
sible heights af the mountains, and the wide sur 
of the deep, and threaten the earth with the por- 
tentous appearance of terrifying comets. Think 
not, therefore, O Morell, that I spared either 
trouble or time to arrive at the depths of mathe- 
matical knowledge. 1 adored that bright constella- 
tion of the North, the heaven-taught Newton, with 
whom I often held such converse as the inhabitants 
of the East are said to hold with the Genii of 
mankind, I saw him bring down the moon from 
the realms of night, to influence and actuate the 
tides of the sea, and heard him read in his books 
the laws of the tumuttuous ocean; he marked the 
courses of the stars with his wand, and reduced 
eccentric orbs to the obedience uf his system. He 
caught the swift-flying light, and divided its rays; 
he marshalled the emanations of the sun under 
their different-coloured banners, and gave sym- 
metry and order to the glare of day; he explained 
the dark eternal laws of Nature, and seemed ac- 
quainted with the dictates of Heaven. 

‘Such a master overpaid all the toils I had 
taken in my voyage to England; and what I could 
not fiad in the public resgrts of the merchants, I 
discovered in the closets of the learned. 

‘It was matter of great surprise and joy to an 
ignorant and bigoted Asiatic, to be thus let loose 
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from his narrow prejudices into an immeasurable 
system of planets and worlds delincated; to look 
with contempt on the artificial globe, at the Caspian 
Sea, which was once like a boundless prospect be- 
fore my eyes, and discover, with a motion of my 
finger, all the kingdoms of the earth exposed to 
my view. But then, when the wide extent of sea 
and land had filled my mind, to look on all as a 
small attendant planet on the sun, and on the sun 
itself as but one among a thousand stars, of equal, 
if not superior magnitude; my whole soul was lost 
in the long, long-extended idea; and I seemed 
but as an invisible atom amidst ten thousand 
worlds! 

© Nor did my researches end here: I attended my 
friend to Cambridge, and examined with him the 
systems of the natural philosophers. J was pleased 
to see facts preferred to hypotheses, and Nature 
dictating her own laws. I traced with admiration 
the principles of mechanism, and saw the regular 
scale of multiplied power by which Archimedes 
would have moved the earth. The secrets too of 
chemistry were laid open before me; inert matter 
was engaged in warlike commotion, and fire was 
brought down from heaven.-to entertain me. But 
it was not amusement without instruction, nor the 
cause of admiration unfruitful in knowledge; I 
heard the reasonings of the philosophers on these 
subjects, and considered their conclusions; and I 
often smiled to see opposite opinions arising from, 
and supported by, the same experiments. This 
taught me at once the beauty of nature, and the 
folly of man. J found ignorance growjng on know- 
ledge, and that the mazes of learning were leading 
me to their original entrance. I arrived at the 
same place of uncertainty whence I set out; with 
this difference, I was assured of human ignorance, 
while others were preparing to be deceived by a 


show of learning. I left this seat of knowledge, ' 


pursuing their circle of studies; concluding from 
what I had seen, that science is no further useful, 
than as it conduces to the improvement of life; 


w 
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and that to know, and not to practise, is like him 
who is busy in the seed-time, and idle in the 
harvest. 

‘ Having joined a knowledge of physic and 
history to the sciences I was before master of, J 
began to pant after my native land, where there 
wai"a wide field open to display my knowledge. 
But war, which is the bane of science, prevented 
my journey to Aleppo. The regions of Asia being 
barred from my approach in the Mediterranean, 
were yet open in the East Indies: a fleet being 
destined for those parts, I entered as a passenger 
in one of the Company’s ships, and arrived, after 
& tedious passage, in the Bay of Bengal. 

‘In the progress of my voyage, my intellectual 
knowledge was confirmed, and I was pleased to add 
experience to science. The wonders of the deep 
are not less magnificent than the rude and enchant- 
ing scenery of the majestic mountains; and waves 
are hurled on waves by contending storms, till 
mimic Alps appear equal in horror to the true: but 
he who is certain that his life is never a moment in 
his own power, will be as calm in the tempest as 
when. he runs before the breeze. It is of little cun- 
sequence, whether the.worm or the loud thunder 
destroy us; whether the earth open and swallow up 
a nation, or whether that people go down to their 
graves, the single victims of death. 

‘ I resided some time in Bengal, before I could 
find. any opportunity of proceeding to the Mogul’s 
court, where | had resolved to seek for preferment. 
The monarchs of the East are fond of the European 
sciences; they in some measure tolerate the religion 
of the Jesuits, that they may be benefited by the 
ingenious labours of that insinuating society; but 
they are no friends to the Christian faith, and the 

missionary who was to depend on-his religion only, 
would soon fall a sacrifice to either the Moham- 
medan doctors or the Indian Bramine. But at 
present, religion is ‘the pretended motive of the 
Jesuits’ travels into India, though perhaps they are 
as little zealous to propagate the true doctrines of 
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Christianity, as those they serve are to believe 
them. They are good mathematicians, but bad 
saints, unless where they expect some temporal 
advantage from the propagation of their faith. 

‘ Nothing, therefore, but their useful knowledge, 
could prevail upon the Eastern monarchs to caress 
a society whom all Asia despises. The machinations 
of these fathers, though carried on by art, are yet 
betrayed by the proud spirit of those who conduct 
them, and their fate is determined whenever the 
Asiatics shal) have learned their sciences. These 
reflections induced me to study the European arts, 
and 1 made no doubt but that my presence would 
be acceptable at the court of the Great Mogul. My 
surmises were not unjust. I made myself known 
to the nabobs and visiers of the court, and being 
provided with an entire set of the best mathematical 
instrum & portable apparatusin philosophy, 
I wash tir Plpasure, and attended to with ad- 
miration ; dapat reached the M 
and that mighty monarch ordered the er 
philosopher of the East into his presence. 

‘ My knowledge and experiments raised the 
suspicion of the Mogul, and he fancied that I was a 
Jesuit disguised. Ten learned Mohammedan doctors 
were ordered to examine me. I went through ny 
ablutions and purifications, and the hidden cere- 
monies of the religion of our prophet. I explained 
to them my birth and manner of life, and told them 
under whose instructions I had imbibed the precepts 
of the faithful. I painted to them the days of my 
slavery, and my education in Britain, the land of 
science. I declared to them, finally, my desire of 
implanting in Asia the seeds of that learning which 
I had gathered in Europe, and besought their as- 
sistance to cultivate and rifien the great design. 

‘ My brethren were amazed at my discourse, and 
rejoiced at my success; they hastened to discover 
my intentions to the Mogul, and to assure him of 
my uprightness and truth. That powerful monarch 
was enraptured at my design, and immediately or- 
dered me a building in his palace, He daily sent 
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for me to exhibit the amasing effects of my art, and 
employed me in mathematical and astronomical 
labours. : 

‘ Being returned to my own religion, I begged 
leave again to officiate as an iman of our law. I 
preached to the people at my leisure, and read in the 
book of our Prophet before them. Alla prospered 
my labours, and my fame was extended over Asia. 
Respect and honour were on my right hand, and my 
left was as the handmaid of science. Aurengzebe, 
the great conqueror of the earth, was my friend, 
and he placed the Sultan Osmir, his son, under 
my tuition. Osmir was but five years old when 
the Mogul entrusted him to me. 

* © Let virtue be the basis of knowledge, and let 
knowledge be as a slave before her.’ Such were the 
words of Aurengzebe. 1 heard, and fell prostrate, 
and applied myself to the instruction of my infant 
charge. 

*‘ And now it was, O Morell, that I conceived the 
purpose of disguising the true doctrine of morality 
under the delightful allegories of romantic en- 
chantment. Mine eye had seen the great varieties 
of nature, and the powers of my fancy could recall 
and realize the images. 1 was pleased with mine 
own inventions, and hoped to find that virtue would 
steal into the breast, amidst the flowers of language 
aiid description. 

My lessons, though designed only for the young ' 
prince, were read and admired by the whole court. 
Osmir alone was displeased at them; his mind was 
not disposed to attention: he cursed the hours of 
his confinement; he read without benefit; he ad- 
mired vice in all its deformity, and despised the 
lessons of virtue and goodness; or, if they made a 
slight impression on higm, it waa but for a moment, 
and vice had its usual ascendancy. 

. ‘In the mean time, Asia received with pleasure 
the Leasons of Horam the son of Asmar: but yet 
what was Asia, or the whole world, while one 
unconquerable mind was left, for whom alone they 
were first intended? But although various countries 
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were my admirers, the maxims of Horam had no 
other effect on the lives of those who commended 
my writings. Thismade me pine when the branches 
of honour overshadowed me, and sunk under fears 
which none but myself might have entertained. 

*‘ Osmir grew up under my care, and I had the 
mortification to be called the preceptor of the most 
abandoned of mankind. In afew years he became 
a monster, and a man. It was then Horam was 
destined to feel the weight of his malice. 

© Aurengxebe perceived the haughtiness and the 
vicious principles of his son, and he made no doubt 
but that he would soon aspire to his throne. This 
made the prudent monarch resolve to take all power 
from him. Osmir was confined by the order of the 
Mogul, and but a few chosen attendants suffered 
to see him. 

* The malicious prince, finding himself curbed 
by the authority of his father, and supposing me to 
be the cause of his confinement, accused me to his 
attendants of advising him to seize on the throne of 
India. The pretended confession was carried to 
the Mogul, and ignominious chains thrown over me. 
The sultans and the nabobs were all pleased at my 
fate. I wondered not at the fickleness of the cour- 
tfers, but was astonished at the malice of Osmir. 

‘In a few days I was drawn out of a dungeon, 
whither I had been ordered, and brought before 
Aurengzebe. That monarch had assumed the im- 
perial frown, but I saw the beams of mercy in his 
eye. He ordered my chains to be taken off, and 
commanded the slaves and courtiers to withdraw, 
When we were alone, I prostrated myself before 
hint, and remained on the earth. 

¢ ¢ Rise, O Horam,’ said Aurengzebe; ‘ rise, thou 
faithful servant; I go not believe the accusations 
against thee. Declare thine own innocence, and J 
shall be persuaded of the truth.’ 

«* Rather,’ said I, ‘O master of the world, let 
Horam thy slave perish, than that the fruth of 
Osmir thy son be questioned. Yes, I do confess, I 
have often counselled the prince to aspire to the 
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virtues of truth, wisdom, justice, and moderation, 
the great ornaments of thy throne; and I think my 
life should pay the forfeit of my presumption.— 
1i)-fated Horam,’ continued I, bursting into tears, 
for my heart was overcharged, ‘ how are thy en- 
deavours frustrated, and how is the fruit of thy 
labour blasted !’ 

* © Blasted, indeed, thou good old man!” said 
Aurengzebe: ‘for I must either accuse my first- 
born of the utmost meanness, or my faithful slave 
of rebellion. There is one way left to me. Depart 
from the court, Horam ; thou shalt have yearly a 
thousand sequins of gold. But on thy faith declare 
to me, that THou wilt never leave my empire; I 
cannot myself employ thee; and yet, O Horam, { 
cannot lose thee.’ 

‘ I fell again prostrate at the feet of Aurengszebe : 
{ thanked the merciful prince for his continued 
goodness; and I prayed aloud to the great Alla to 
change the heart of the ill-fated Osmir. 

¢ Aurengszebe gave me a ring from his finger, and 
bade me depart silently in the night to the utmost 
confines of his em 

‘ I obeyed with cheerfulness; and, by the assist- 
ance of a nabob, who was my friend, and whom 
Aurengzebe had ordered to take care of me, I tfa- 
velled to the mouth of the Ganges, and from thence, 
by ses, to this settlement of your countrymen ; 
where I have bought up every copy of my unavail- 
ing instructions that I could meet with, and have 
committed them to the flames, to be devoured by 
the god of the Pagans! 


THE 


TALES OF THE GENIL. 


INTRODUCTION. 


PATNA and Coulor, the children of Giualar, the 
Iman of Terki, were the pride of their parents, 
and the wonder of the inhabitants of Mazanderan. 
Their aged father took them daily into a grove of 
oranges and citrons, which surrounded a fountain 
in his garden, and seating them under the shadow 
of those fragrant trees, beside the pure basin, after 
he had first dipped them in its waters, to wash 
away the bad impressions of the world, he thus 
began his instructive lesson :— 

* Hearken, ye tender branches, to your ‘parent 
stock: bend to the lessons of instruction, and im- 
bibe the maxims of age and experience ! As the pis- 
mire creeps not to its labour till led by its elders; 
as the young eagle’ soars not to the sun, but under 
the shadow of its mother’s wing; so neither doth 
the child of mortality spring forth¢o action, unless 
the parent hand point out its destined labour. 

* But no labour shall the hand of Giualar appoint 
unto Patna and Coulor, except the worship of 
Alla, the first of beings, and of Mahomet, the great 
prophet of the faithful. 

* Base are the desires of the flesh, and mean the 
pursuite of the sons of the earth! they streteh out 
their sinews like the patient mule, they persevere in 
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their chase after trifles, as the camel in the desert. 
As the leopard aprings on his prey, so doth man 
rejoice over his riches, and bask in.the sun of 
slothfulness like the Jion’s cub. 

‘On the stream of life float the bodies of the 
careless and intemperate, as the carcasses of the 
dead on the waves of the Tigris. 

‘ The vultures of the sky destroy the carcass, 
an@ man is devoured by the sins of his flesh. 

* Retire from men, my children, like the pelican 
in the wilderness, and fly with the wild ass’s colt 
into the deserts of peace.’ 

As Giualar uttered these words, he perceived an 
unusual fragrance issue from a large citron-tree, 
which was planted opposite the tender parent and 
his attentive children, which in a moment dropping 
its leaves, the trunk swelled into human proportion, 
and discovered to their view a bright female form. 

‘ Giualar,’ said the Genius, ‘I approve your 
care, and am pleased to seé your little progeny thus 
instructed from the mouth of their parent. A fa- 
ther ia blessed in the wisdom of hfs children, and 
the tongue of a fool shall pierce the heart of his 
mother. But why is Giualar so careful to prevent 
his offapring from entering into life? Alla has made 
them the children of the world, and their labour is 
a debt which they must not refuse their fellow- 
citizens. To drive them into the desert would be 
indeed to make them the companions of savages 
and brutes, but the wise purposes of Alla must not 
be prevented. No man is master of himeeff, but 
the public is lord over him; and to endeavour to 
defeat the purposes of Heaven is madness and folly. 
Rightly does Gitalar caution his children to avoid 
the follies and vices of life, but they must be subject 
to temptations ere their worth be approved. Suffer 
me therefore, good Iman, to carry your children 
where they shall hear tke lessons of humanity from 
the lip8 of our immortal race, and where they shall 
learn from the failings or virtues of others, to guide 
their ateps aright through the valleys of life.’ 

Giualar was transported at the offer of the Ge- 
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nius, and, falling down before her, was about to 
offer her his prayers and praises: but she raising 
him up, ‘ O Iman,’ said she, ‘ pay thy vows to 
Alla alone, and not to the beings which, however 
thy superiors, are yet the work of his hands. The 
moon is now between us and the eye of day; ere 
it surround the inhabitante of earth, Patna and 
Coulor shall return unto their parents; rejoice at 
the favour shown unto thy race, and rest in peace 
till a new moon bring them back into thy arms.’ So 
saying, she embraced the young Patna and Coulor, 
and, leaping into the fountain, disappeared with 
her prize. 

In a few moments the children of Giualar found 
themselves on a wide extended plain, which was 
terminated at one end by a noble palace. Moang, 
the Genius who led them, bade them observe that 
building. ‘It is there,’ said the kind female, 
* that Patna and Coulor must learn to know gond 
from evil, light from darkness. But one thing ob- 
serve, my children, that silence be upon your lips ; 
hear, and see, and learn, but offer not to mingle 
speech with the Genii of mankind.’ 

As soon as they arrived at the palace, Moang 
led her little charge into a spacious saloon, where, 
on twenty-eight thrones of gold, sat the good race 
of Geniis and beneath, on carpets covering the 
whole saloon, were numberless of the lower class 
of -Genii, each with two or more of the faithful 
under their charge, who were permitted to hear 
the instractive lessons of that useful race. 

Iracagem, whose throne and canopy was more 
exalted than the rest, first began. 

*O race of immortals,’ said the silver-bearded 
sage, ‘ to whose care and protection the offspring 
of clay are committed, say, what hath been the 
suceess of your labours; what vices have you pu- 
nished; what virtues rewarded; what false lights 
have you extinguished? Helpless race of mortals! 
but for our protection, how vain would be your 
‘tolls, how endless your researches !—Say, virtuous 
companion,’ said he to the Genius that was seated 
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nearest him, ‘let us hear what have been the 
effects of thy tutelary care ?’ 

At these words, the Genius arose from his throne, 
and, standing before it with a decent awe, thus 
began his pleasing adventure: 


* At your command, O sage Iracagem, my voice 
shal] not remain in silence: small as my abilities 
are in the preservation of the human race, yet have 
I endeavoured to act according to the precepts of 
our master Mahomet; and the success that has at- 
tended my labours, may be in some roeasure known 
from the History of the Merchant Abudah.’ 


TALE I. 


The Talisman of Oromanes; or, the History of 
the Merchant Abudah. 


IN the centre of the quay of Bagdat, where the 
wealth of the whole earth is poured forth for the 
benefit of the faithful, lived the fortunate Abudah, 
possessed of the merchandise and riches of many 
various nations, caressed by the mighty, and blessed 
by the indigent; daily providing for thousands by 
his munificence, and winning daily the hearts of 
thousands by his charity and generosity. But how- 
ever magnificently or royally the days of Abudah 
might be spent, his nights were the nights of dis- 
turbance and affliction. His wife, who was fairer 
than the greatest beauties of Circassia; his children, 
who were lovelier than the offspring of the Fairies, 
and his riches, which were greater than the desires 
of man could consume; were unavailing to drive 
from his imagination the terrors of the night: For, 
no sooner was the Merchant retired within the walls 
of, his chamber, than a little box, which no art | 
might remove from its place, advanced without 
help into the centre of the chamber, and, opening, 
discovered to his sight the form of a diminutive old 
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hag, who, with crutches, hopped forward to Abu- 
dah, and every night addressed him in the follow- 
ing terms:—* O Abudah, to whom Mahomet hath 
given such a profusion of blessings, why delayest 
thou to search out the talisman of Oromanes? the 
which, whoever possesseth, shall know neither 
uneasiness nor discontent; neither may he be 
assaulted by the tricks of fortune, or the power of 
man. Till you are possessed of that valuable trea- 
sure, O Abudah, my presence shall nightly remind 
you of your idleness, and my chest remain for ever 
in the chambers of your repose.’ 

Having thus said, the hag retired into her box, 
shaking her crutches, and, with an hideous yell, 
closed herself in, and left the unfortunate Merchant 
on a bed of doubt and anxiety for the rest of the 
night. 

This unwelcome visitant still repeating her threats, 
rendered the life of Abudah most miserable and 
fatiguing: neither durst he tell his grievance, lest 
the strangeness of the adventure should rather 
move the laughter than the compassion of his 
friends. At length, however, wearicd out with the 
strange and importunate demands of this nightly 
hag, he ventured to open his mind; and, in the 
midst of his friends, asked publicly, us he wag 
feasting in his saloon, who could give any account 
of the talisman of Oromanes, or the place where it 
was preserved’ To this question his friends could 
return him no satisfactory answer; they had all in- 
deed heard of its virtues, but despaired of finding 
it: so that Abudah was forced to return again to 
the upbraiding of his nocturnal hag, and knew not 
what course to steer in pursuit of the appointed 
treasure. 

The next day, he caused it to be cried publicly in 
the streets of Bagdat, ‘ that Abudah the Merchant 
would give much riches to the man who could in- 
form him where the talisman of Oromanes was 
lodged.’ This declaration was made for many days 
successively: but no one appeared to satisfy the 
inquiries of the impatient Abudah. 

Cc 
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After many days, a poor traveller, who had been 
spoiled of his goods by the Arabians, passing 
through Bagdat, heard the publication, and imme- 
diately offered to go befure Abudah, and make 
known the place where the talisman of Oromanes 
was preserved. The friends of the wealthy Mer- 
chant joyfully carried the poor traveller to the pa- 
lace of Abudah, and with great tumult introduced 
him to the Merchant, who was sitting on a low sofa, 
and seemed entirely indifferent to the music which 
played before him, the dessert of elegancies which 
was prepared for his food, and the caresses of his 
wife and children, who endeavoured, by their ten- 
derness and affection, to divert the gloom that 
overshadowed him. 

* Abudah,’ cried his friends (lifting up their 
voices together), ‘ behold the discoverer of the 
talisman of Oromanes !’ 

At their voices, the afflicted Merchant looked up, 
like one awakened from a dream. 

‘ This,’ said his friends, presenting the poor 
traveller to him, ‘ this is the man who will engage 
to point out to you the talisman of Oromanes.’ 

The traveller was now about to begin his re- 
lation, when Abudah, having eyed him round, 
commanded the apartment to be clcared, that no 
one but himself might enjoy the discovery. His 
family and friends obediently departed; and the 
traveller, being left alone with the Merchant, thus 
began his tale: 

* Your fortune and attendance, O wealthy citizen 
of Bagdat, allow of your search after the talisman 
of Oromanes; but to the poor and needy, to the 
outcaste of fortune, no such happiness is permitted : 
they may indeed wander and examine, but the 
talisman is for ever shut up from their search; for 
infinite are the expenses which attend the dis 
covery, and large the rewards which must be given 
to them who help the inquirer forward in his 
adventure after the sacred talisman. Myself, O 
Merchant, have slaved through life to obtain a 
sufficiency for that great end and purpose: but 
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since the Prophet has repeatedly blasted my designs, 
and reduced me to my original state of want, I must 
endeavour to wean my affections, and rest con- 
tented, though unblest.’ 

‘ But, my friend,’ said Abiidah, ‘ you neglect to 
inform me where I may find or purchase this 
heavenly talisman.’ 

‘ It is lodged,’ replied the poor traveller, ‘ in the 
Valley of Bocchim: princes are its guardians, and 
it is treasured up amifdst all the riches of the 
earth; you cannot obtain admittance there, unless 
you go loaded with every variety that is costly and 
expensive; which you must present to the Genii, 
who keep a watch over this earthly paradise of 
riches; and if your present be not sufficiently 
costly, your labour is lost.’ 

*I have (cried Abudah, rejoiced to hear the 
talisman might be obtained by riches) nine thousand 
acres of pasturage around the rivers of Bagdat; I 
have twelve thousand estates of fruits, and oils, 
and corns; I have twenty-two mines of the finest 
diamonds, and six hundred vessels which fish for, 
and produce me the most costly pearl; I have, 
moreover, eight hundred warehouses, and four 
hundred stere-rooms, filled with the most precious 
bales of silks and brocades; besides these, the 
fortunes of nine viziers, mortgaged for an hundred 
years, and all the beautiful slaves of Circassia, are 
at my disposal.’ 

* O happy, happy Abudah !" interrupted the poor 
traveller: ‘thine then, and only thine, is it to pur- 
chase a passage into the Valley of Bocchim.’ 

‘If so,’ continued Abudah, overjoyed at the 
poor traveller’s exclamation, ‘ direct me instantly 
to the entrance of the Valley.’ 

‘ Alas, sir,’ answered the traveller, ‘ it is in the 
Deserts of Arabia, seventeen days’ journey hence: 
besides, your presents are not ready, nor your 
guard, lest the Arabs spoil you of your riches, and 
prevent your application at the entrance of the 
Valley of Boechim: but if you will permit your 
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servant to direct you in the choice of the presents, 
some of which will take much time in preparing, 
by the next spring you may set forward, and 
speedily find an issue to your journey.’ 

Abudah acquiesced in the arguments of the 
traveller; and, having given orders that he should 
use as he pleased his immense riches, he gave 
himself entirely up to the meditation of the in- 
tended journey. The poor traveller, having suf: 
ficient powers, disposed of the riches of Abudah, te 
purchase the necessary presents; and hired five 
thousand archers to accompany the wealthy caravan 
of the Merchant into the Deserts. 

The appointed time being arrived, and every 
thing prepared, Abudah took a tender leave of his 
wife and family, and began his journey with the 
poor traveller to the Valley of Bocchim.’ 


The Merchant Abudah’s Adventure in the Valley 
of Bocchim. 


ON the ninth day of the third month, cre the sun 
was risen on the mosques of Bagdat, was the sump- 
tuous caravan drawn up in long order through the 
streets of that city, which Abudah beheld from his 
windows. : 
Five hundred archers, mounted on the fleetest 
coursers, led the van; behind whom were twelve 
thousand oxen, thirty thousand sheep, and two 
hundred of the finest horses of Arabia. Next to 
these, came six hundred men armed with pole-axes 
and scimetars, with silken banners, displaying the 
blessings of Pasturage, aud the utility and con- 
veniency of Cattle for the service of man.—After 
these were driven two hundred camels, laden with 
all manner of dried and preserved fruits; a thou- 
sand more with all sorts of grain; a thousand with 
the richest wines; and five hundred with the most 
pure oil; five hundred more with spices and per- 
fumes; and behind these, a thousand armed hus- 
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bandmen, singing the Blessings of the Earth, burn- 
ing in censers the most costly perfumes, and bear- 
ing flaxen and silken banners, representing the 
Seasons and annual Labours of Husbandry.—These 
were of the first day's procession. 

The second day’s cavgicade began with five 
hundred miners armed with sledges and hammers, 
whom a large car followed, drawn by twenty strong 
oxen, having within it all the implements of iron; 
and above, in the upper part, an hero, who com- 
manded the armed men in the whole procession. 
Then came five hundred artificers; and after them, 
a car drawn by twenty mules with the implements 
of lead, and a curious artisan on the top of the car, 
singing the Uses of Metals. Behind these, came 
five hundred more artificers, with their different 
tools, and a car drawn by twenty horses with 
cast figures, statues, and implements of brass, and 
a cunning artificer on the top of the car. After 
these followed a thousand artificers in silver, and 
@ sumptuous car of solid silver, drawn by fifty 
unicorns, and laden with plate and silver coin; also 
an hundred camels behind, laden also with silver; 
and on the car sat the steward of Abudah. At a 
small distance from these came forward a thousand 
armed cap-i-pie, after the manner of Saracens; and 
behind these followed, on sumptuous mules, five 
hundred of the principal foreign merchants, richly 
habited, with the emblems of Commerce curiously 
wrought in their garments, who were followed by 
an enormous car, drawn by four elephants, laden 
with golden emblems and devices, with great quan- 
tities of that precious metal: the car also was of 
beaten gold. Into this, taking leave of Abudah, 
ascended the poor traveller, arrayed in purple and 
gold, and pointing, with a gold rod, toward the 
Valley of Bocchim.—And these completed the se- 
cond day’s procession. 

On the third day issued forth from the gates of 
Bagdat, the final procession of the caravan of the 
Merchant Abudah.—A thousand archers began the 
ceremony, preceded by a martial band of music, 
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one piece between cach pillar; so that the inside of 
the dome was visible from all parts. The architrave 
was of solid pearl, injlaid with curious embicms, 
composed of festoons of amethysts, topazes, car- 
buncles, rubies, emeralds, sapphires, and the most 
sparkling diamonds. 

Abudah, though the richest of mankind, was 
struck with astonishment at the profusion of riches 
and beauty which he beheld; and entering at one 
of the four portals, (for the dome had four, one to 
each quarter of the heavens,) he beheld an ancient 
Form, seated on a throne, which looked too bright 
to distinguish what glorious materials it was made 
of. A great number of crowned heads attended on 
him; and these were supported by inferior beings, 
al) clad in the most superb vestments. Al] around 
the dome were placed, with great beauty and sym- 
metry, numberless heaps of wealth and riches; and 
the very pavement on which he trod was covered 
over with tapestry carpet, representing the Riches 
of the earth, in all their natural colours. 

*e*? Abudah, as abgghed at this amazing magnificence, 
and beholding such personages within the dome, 
was retiring ; when one of the chief of the attend- 
ants, who stood nearest the throne, advancing, 
beckoned Abudah forward. The Merchant obeyed 
with trembling, and, as he came forward, bowed 
himeelf to the ground; which the royal personage 
perceiving, who sat on the throne, spake thus to 
him: 

‘Fear not, Abudah, thou hast ever been a 
favourite of the Genius of Riches. I am thy 
friend; and this journey which thou hast under- 
taken in honour of me, in hopes here to find the 
talisman of the great Oromanes, shall not go 
unrewarded.—And first, lead Abudah,’ said he to 
the genius who had presented the Merchant, 
‘through all my stores, and let him view the riches 
of the earth:—a sight that so many thousands long 
ardently to enjoy.’ 

The-inferior genius obeyed ; and, taking Abudah 
by the hand, he led him toward a royal palace, 
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facing the eastern side of the dome. Here, as 
Abudah entered the palace, the walls of which were 
of the purest silver, with windows of crystal, he 
beheld incredible heaps of that precious metal, all 
seemingly composed like branches of trees. 

‘What thou seest here,’ said the genius, ‘ is 
trifling; for these heaps, which seem to lie on the 
surface of the ground, really are of the same depth 
with the centre of the earth: so that of this metal 
alone there is laid up more in value than all the 
visible riches of the world.’ 

The genius next carried Abudah to a second 
palace, built of pure gold, having windows like the 
first. Here, also, Abudah beheld the like profusion 
of gold, which, like the silver, continued down 
to the centre. Next he was shown, in a huge 
building of adamant, a cistern filled with the frag- 
ments of all manner of precious stones and dia- 
monds. 

‘ These also,’ said the genius, ‘ are not ter- 
minated but by the centre of the earth.—Now,’ 
continued he, ‘as you observed in the two first 
palaces, the silver and gold are the little branches 
which drop from the trees of this vegetable valley 
of riches ; for all things on earth are subject to de- 
crease, which are here carefully collected, (for the 
rich are not exempt from toil) and placed in these 
repositories, the bottoms of which, at the centre of 
the earth, are grated, and let out sparingly these 
smaller fragments; so likewise of the jewels, which 
fall like fruit from the trees, and break into little 
pieces; these are all thrown together to serve the 
earth, but none above such asize are admitted, nor 
indeed could they pass through the grating below. 
Thus these metals and jewels mixing with the 
earth, and being diffused in its bowels, are at length 
stopped by rocks and stones, and so form mines in 
different parts of the world, each requiring the 
industry and labour of man, that they may be 
brought the more sparingly into the world.’ 

Abudah, having viewed these things, returned; 
and being presented to the Genius of Riches,— 
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* Now,’ said the Genius, bring forth the iron chest, 
wherein, it is said, the talisman of Oromanes is 
lodged.’ 

At the command of the Genius, ten of an inferior 
order brought in a huge chest with fifty locks upon 
it; the chest itself was of iron, and bound round 
with the strongest bands, which were harder than 
adamant.—* There,’ said the Genius to Abudah, 
‘ there is thy reward: return to Bagdat, and live 
in peace all the days of thy life.’ . 

*‘ Must I then,’ replied Abudah, ‘ O beneficent 
Genius, carry with me the chest also? or is it 
permitted that I take thence the talisman of 
Oromanes ? 

Wouldest thou then,’ replied the Genius, ‘ take 
it from its place of security? Whilst thou dost 
possess the chest, the talisman is thine own, and the 
force of man cannot bereave thee of it. Why then 
should curiosity prevail over security? It is written 
in the chronicles of time, that he who possesseth 
the talisman of Oromanes shall be happy: seek 
not, therefore, to disentangle the talisman from 
its present state of security, till it fail thee of its 
promised efficacy. Take, however, these fifty keys: 
but beware, lest thy curiosity alone tempt thee: for 
what mortal can say if its refyjgence be not too 
much for man to behold !’ 

Having thus said, the Genius commanded Abudah 
to lie down on the chest; and immediately his eyes 
closed, and not till the morning after did he awake, 
and find himself in a tent, on the plain where he 
had left his immense caravan: but now he found 
only forty camels and forty servants to attend him. 

Abudah inquired of his servants what became of 
the riches and attendants that had travelled from 
Bagdat with him to that plain? but they could give 
no answer. They said, indeed, that they knew 
of such caravan, and that they had for some 
time missed their master from Bagdat; and that 
although they went overnight to their rest in his 
house at Bagdat, they found themselves, with the 
tents, and forty camels laden with provision, on 
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that plain in the morning; and that, coming into 
his tent, they saw him sleeping on an iron chest, 
and had removed him to the sofa.—*‘ And is the 
chest here.?’ cried Abudah.—‘ Here is, sir,’ replied 
the slave that spoke, ‘an iron chest of prodigious 
size, and secured with many locks.’ 

Abudah immediately arose; and, though he 
could not unravel the mysteries of his journey, 
yet, seeing the chest, and finding the keys, which 
the Genius had given him, he was contented, and 
ordered them tg strike their tents, and begin their . 
march for the city of Bagdat. The chest was by 
long poles made fast to four camels, which were 
placed in the centre of the caravan. 

The mind of Abudah, though in possession of the 
chest, was yet not without its apprehensions that 
the wild Arabs might come down upon his little 
party, and bereave him of his treasure. The first 
day, the caravan reached a pool of water, and on 
its banks the eareful Abudah ordered his retinue to 
pitch their tents, and unload the camels from their 
burthens; and, at the same time, placed four of 
his slaves as sentinels, toward the four different 
quarters of his encampment; and ordered the 
chest, for the greater security, to be buried in the 
sand under his tent, while he endeavoured to com- 
pose himself for slumber. Nor were his fears 
unreasonable: for at the hour of midnight a small 
party of Arabs stole down toward them, in order to 
encamp there for the benefit of the water. 

Abudah had notice from his slave, who looked 
toward the west, of their approach, and was likewise 
informed that their number was small; but such 
was his anxiety and irresolution, and fear of losing 
his treasure or his life, that he dared not order 
them to be attacked, or prepare for flight. During 
this ineffectual altercation and struggle of Abudah 
with his fears, one of the slaves, more daring than 
the rest, finding his master fearful, encouraged his 
comrades, and, marshalling them in order, led 
them toward the robbers. 

The Arabs, who were not more than twenty in 
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number, at sight of a force so much superior 
turned their backs, and left Abudah’s slave in quiet 
possession of their tents. But now the slave sceing 
the Arabs flying from before him, and observing the 
fear of his master, and the great concern he had for 
the iron chest, addressed himself to the rest of the 
slaves, and declaring what immense treasures there 
might lie hid in that chest, seeing their master had 
left Bagdat to search for it, and had it secured with 
so many locks, persuaded them to rob Abudah, 
and depart with the riches to some other country, 
where they might enjoy the fruits of their ra- 
pine. This being easily agreed to, they all in a 
body advanced to the tent of Abudah, who came 
out to meet and thank them for their gallant 
behaviour. 

The bold slave thus made answer to his master’s 
thanks:—* The danger, O Abudah, of defending 
thy riches, contained in the iron chest with many 
locks, fell all upon thy slaves; whilst thou, who 
wert to enjoy the comfort of those riches, didst lie 
trembling in thy tent: Wherefore we, who have 
porne the burthen, mean also to share the profits 
with thee; but, that thou mayest see that we are 
just, one equal share shal] be thy portion, and the 
rest belongs to those who have preserved to thee 
even the share that wil] be appointed thee.’ These 
words being ended, without any regard to either the 
threatenings or prayers of Abudah, they dug up 
the chest; and, having cleared away the sand, 
demanded of him the keys of the fifty locks, 

Abudah, finding them inexorable, besought them 
that they would at least give him a day to consider 
of their proposal. ‘What! replied the bold slave, 
‘a day? Why, Merchant, long ere that will a 
thousand Arabs be upon us, invited by those that 
are fled; and we shall suffer death, and you and 
all entirely lose the valuable possessions which 
are doubtless contained in that strong chest of 
iron.’ 

It was in vain that, in return, the Merchant 
assured them, that there was nothing therein, 
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but a poor talisman, whose virtues they could not 
know; and promised them alJ] liberty and riches, if 
they arrived safe in Bagdat with the chest. They 
had_gone too far to trust to his promises; and the 
slave who was their ringleader, ordering all to 
retire, left Abudah for half an hour to think of 
their proposal. 

Abudah, as soon as they had left him, threw 
himself upon the chest, as one who wag grasping 
all that was dear unto him, and, with a loud sigh, 
began to lament his fate; when, as before, a deep 
sleep overtaking him, he sunk motionless on his 
treasure. 

At midnight he awaked, and, turning his eyes 
around, perceived he was in the apartments of his 
seraglio in Bagdat, and that his wife was sleeping 
near him on a sofa. The recollection of his happy 
escape immediately got possession of his mind: and 
he doubted not but he should find his chest, as he 
had before. Wherefore, before he saluted, or indeed 
thought of his wife, taking one of the sweet-scented 
lamps, that always were burning in the centre of 
the apartment, he perceived the chest in the very 
corner where, before, the box which had caused 
him so much uneasiness used to remain fixed. 

Abudah, now feeling for, and taking out, the fifty 
keys, thought himself the happiest of mankind. 
The danger which he conceived the talisman might 
be in, from lying in a chest so conspicuous, and 
which he had already experienced, determined 
him, at all hazards, to unlock with his fifty keys 
the iron chest, and take the talisman out, and 
always wear it concealed about him. With this 
view, he began to try the first key, which, to his 
amazement, would fit neither of the fifty locks. At 
this he began to suspect that either the Genius of 
Riches had mistaken (which he could bardly sup- 
pose), or that some evil Genius had changed them 
in his bosom.—‘ However,’ said he to himself, ‘ per- 
haps, as one key will open none, one also may open 
all:’ so, taking out one by one, he tried them all: 
but neither of the fifty keys would open aaingle lock. 
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Abudah, at this discovery, flung himself on the 
sofa, and began to lament his miserable fate: but 
he soon resolved tu try the keys a second time: 
‘ for,’ said he, ‘some key I have possibly missed, 
and such a treasure cannot be expected without 
much labour and pains.’ At this he rose up, and 
was going toward the chest; when, starting at a 
noise in the centre of the room, he beheld the little 
box, which had been the first cause of all his grief; 
and was saluted by the old hag, who hobbled out 
from her confinement, and began to terrify the 
afflicted Merchant in the following terms :— 

‘O, senseless Abudah! to hope that the talis- 
man of Oromanes might be bought with riches! 
Thou hast indeed a chest, but thou hast neither the 
means, nor canst thou force open this chest, to 
search for thy treasure: what, then, art thou the 
better for thy possession, or the happier for thy chest 
of iron? It will, indeed, convey thee where thou 
desirest, and thou mayest rest upon it; but, waking, 
thou feelest the tortures of anxiety, and feelest them 
the sharper, because thou fearest to lose what thou 
canst not enjoy: Go, then, and search till thou 
findest the keys of the fifty locks; but be not 
So senseless as to suppose that the Genius would 
have parted with the treasure, could he have made 
any use of it. In a far different country must 
thou hope to find those keys which will unlock 
that chest ; a joyous country, where serenity ever 
dwells, and pleasure reigns eternal.—A short re- 
spite will I give thee; but ere this moon be passed, 
let me find you active, or I shall invent double 
horrors to surround you.’ 

Having thus said, the box closed, and in an in- 
stant Abudah beheld it mounted on the chest, 
which he vainly hoped would have driven such a 
troublesome guest from his house. 

And now Selima his wife, awaking, beheld with 
surprise her husband Abudah drowned in tears by 
her side. She instantly pressed him in her arms, 
and, in transports, inquired by what happy fate he 
was returned, 
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‘Why, know you not,’ replied Abudah, ‘that 
the third morning, as I mounted the car, which the 
traveller had prepared for me, and was arrayed in 
my best vestments of gold and diamonds, having a 
procession the length of two days before me, and 
such a numerous retinue of all the nobles of Bag- 
dat, and having archers innumerable attending my 
caravan, which was moving toward the valley— ?’ 

* Oh, my dear Abudah,’ said Selima, interrupting 
him, ‘ with what madness hath that wicked en- 
chanter possessed you? What car? what vest- 
ments? what procession doth my lord talk of? 
There tame, indeed, (brought by those who called 
themselves your friends), a poor wretch here, who 
has embezzied the greater part of your riches, and 
who often talked in private with you: and this 
continued for some months, during which time 
you never attended to the speech of your friends, 
but seemed wrapped up in that specious villain, 
who at Jast took you to the room fronting the gate- 
way of the city, and there for two days you conti- 
nued looking out, and seemed to be in raptures, 
talking of more riches than the world contains: and 
the third day, though he still continued by you, 
you persisted he was gone. Yet he went forth, and 
you followed him; and getting into a little vehicle, 
he placed himself behind you, and your family 
haye from that day lamented.your absence.’ 

At this recital, Abudah turned his face on the 
sofa, and spake no more for several hours. At 
last, rising from the sofa, ‘Fool, indeed, that I 
was!’ said he, ‘ to trust the account of a miserable 
impostor, or believe that the talisman of Oromanesa 
might be purchased with riches !’ 

* O, rather,’ replicd Selima, ‘may my lord find 
peace in this city, and comfort from his family who 
adore him !’ 

‘ It was there,’ answered the Merchant, ‘ that I 
once hoped to find it: but satiety, which 1 will not 
suffer to breed disgust, forces me at least to be in- 
different to the pleasures which surround me. No, 
Selima; I have a nocturnal monitor, who will not 
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permit me to rest till I have made myself master 
of the talisman of the perfect Oromanes. It is 
some knowledge to perceive our errors: and, at 
least, I am nearer the possession of the talisman, 
as my last journey, though it has not given me the 
talisman itself, has yet furnished me with the 
means of obtaining.it.’ 

Having thus spoken, he seemed for a time easy 
and resigned, and endeavoured by love and tender- 
ness to soothe the affliction of the weeping Selima, 
The moon passed in all those endearments which 
holy love inspires; when the persecuted Merchant 
was again awakened by his midnight hag, and 
commanded to pursue his journey after the talis- 
man of Oromanes. 

Abudah was about to reply, when on a sudden 
he heard the most ravishing music, and immediately 
subtile and precious perfumes filled the chamber, 
and a small cloud gathering from the roof descend- 
ed, and, expanding, produced to his view a most 
exquisite beauty, habited like the eternal Houris, 
bedecked with chaplets of delicate ever-living 
flowers, holding in one hand a crystal cup, and 
with the other pressing out the sparkling juice 
from a swelling cluster of delicious grapes. 

* Here, faithful Abudah,’ began the lovely form, 
‘receive from these humble hands the cup which 
will inspire you with the knowledge of the talis. 
man of Oromanes; quaff off this delicious draught, 
and, reclining yourself on the iron chest, that 
faithful treasure will, at a wish, convey you to 
those happy realms, where, without a guard, the 
keys of all thy pleasures are reserved.’ 

At these words, with grace ineffable, she ad- 
vanced to the transported Merchant; who, with 
thrilling joy, received from her ivory hands the 
rich, sparkling draught, and sucked it in with mad 
delight. The Houri immediately disappeared, and 
Abudah, falling senseless on the chest, resigned 
himself to sleep, and to a second adventure. 
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The second Adventure of the Merchant Abudah, 
tn the Groves of Shudaski. 


ABUDAH, awaking at the cheerful sound of in- 
numerable birds who sat around him, and strove 
for mastery in their sweet notes, found himself 
lying in a lovely pavilion, strewed with fresh lilies 
and roses, and filled with the most ravishing per- 
fumes; the downy sofa, on which he reclined, was 
of the finest silk, wrought with curious devices, 
and executed with such life and spirit, that flowers 
seemed, in the mimic work, to spring forth from 
under him. The rising sun, which appeared over 
the blue distant hills, and warmed the awaking 
day; the choristers of the groves, whose melody 
was softened by the gentle motion of the air; the 
unspeakable elegance of the pavilion, which seemed 
formed by the powers of harmony; and the delicious 
fragrance of the air; transported the Merchant with 
the most pleasing sensations: he could not, for 
some time, believe his existence, but supposed that 
he was still under the influences of the delightful 
vision which had the night before taken possession 
of him. He turned his eyes on all sides to meet 
with new delights; which, though sumptuous and 
costly, owed more lustre to their delicacy and dis- 
position, than to the expensive materials out of 
which they were formed. 

But if such were the ravishing delights within, 
Abudah thought them much realized when he was 
convinced he was awake; and, by stepping forward 
out of the pavilion, he beheld every enchanting 
object that art and nature could unite. 

The pavilion itself stood upon a rising mount, in 
the midst of a most beautiful green, and was partly 
shaded by some upright palms, and a scattered 
grove of oranges and citrons, which on all sides, by 
beautiful brakes, gave a view of the neighbouring 
paradise. The centre of the pavilion opened to 
the lawn, which was beset with elegant tufts of the 
most delightful verdure. 
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Blushing and transparent fruits peeped from be- 
tween the foliage, and every coloured, every scented 
flower, in agreeable variety, intermingled with the 
gtass, presented to Abudah’s eyes the garden-work 
of luxuriant nature. Here roses, with woodbines 
entwined, appeared in beauteous contention; here 
luscious grapes adorned the barren branches of the 
stately elm; while beneath strayed the rich flocks, 
or birds of various feather; some tn numbers upon 
the ground, and some paired in trees; which added 
@ new variety to the scene. At the bottom of the 
lawn ran a clear and transparent stream, which 
gently washed the margin of the green, and seemed 
to feed it as it passed. On the other side, a grove 
of myrtles, intermixed with roses, and flowering 
shrubs, Jed into shady mazes; in the midst of 
which appeared the glittering tops of other elegant 
pavilions, some of which stood just on the brink 
of the river; others had wide avenues leading 
through the groves; and others were almost lost 
to sight by the intervening woods. 

Abudah, directing his steps towards the stream, 
found there an elegant barge, manned by ten beau- 
tiful youths, whose garments Were of azure, trimmed 
with gold. They beckoned the happy Merchant, 
and received him with the utmost affability into 
their bark; then, all at once, p lying their re sir refulgent 
oars, they made the crystal flood sparkle le with their 
ready strokes. The boat rode lightly on the stream, 
and, as it passed through the meanders of the cur- 
rent, evéFy moment presented a new and striking 
prospect of beauties to the delighted Abudah. 
Hanging rocks of a thousand different hues; woods 
of spices, and perfumes breathing sweetness over 
the cool stream; fruits reflected in double lustre 
in the clear waves; shrubs dropping their roses as 
they paseed; flocks and herds standing gazing at 
their own images in the deep; others drinking of 
the transparent waters; and some, more satisfied, 
frisking on the lawns, or chasing each other in sport 
among the trees. 

At length the stream growing wider, opened into 
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&@ spacious lake, which was half surrounded with 
a rising hill, on which might be seen, intermixed 
with groves, a thousand gay pavilions, palaces, 
theatres, rotundos, obelisks, temples, pillars, and 
other curious marks of elegance and luxury; va- 
rious pleasure-boats were sailing on the surface of 
the lake, some with gaudy banners fanning the 
winds, others with pleasing structures for shade and 
entertainment; in one boat, gay music; in another 
banguets; in a third, desserts of the finest fruits, 
viands, cooling liquors; and gay company in all, 
who looked more blooming than the sons of the 
Genii, or the daughters of the Fairies. At the 
extremities of the ewelling hill, ran glittering cas- 
cades; and o’er the pendent rocks dropped down 
the most luxuriant vines, whose modest leave# 
attempted in vain to hide their luscious and trans- 
parent fruit from the curious eye of the observer. 
At the extremity of the lake, which, by its pure 
waters, exposed the yellow golden sand on which it 
wantoned, two streams ran toward~the right and 
left of the hill, and lost themselves amidst the grove, 
pasturage, lawns, hillocks, and romantic scenes of 
the adjacent country; whcre lofty gilded spires, 
swelling domes, and other curious labours, were 
partly concealed, and partly discovered, by the blue 
expanse of sky, which at Jast scemed blended with 
the country, and terminated the prospect of the 
Groves of Shadaski. 

The beautiful watermen, who in alternate song 
kept time with their oars, were now almost at the 
farther side of the lake, and in the centre of the 
shore where Abudah had beheld the mixed groves, 
temples, and pavilions. A little creek, shaded 
with myrtles and cedars, was the place where 
Abudah was destined to land. Here, as he a 
proached, ten beauteous fair ones, dressed like the 
Genii of the woods, stood ready to receive him, 
which they did with the most amiable and pleasing 
gestures. 

The boat, having landed the Merchant, shot again 
swiftly over the lake, and “mixed with the gay 
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pageants on the water, while the fair strangers 
invited Abudah toward the palaces which were 
scattered on the hill. 

Having passed through several fragrant avenues 
of trees, Jaden either with shade, fruit, or flower, 
they brought him toward an elegant building, whose 
front faced the lake whence they came: .here, 
amidst parterres and beds of flowers, a broad plat 
led them to the entrance of the palace, where all 
the lavish ornaments of art and sculpture were 
displayed in the most refined symmetry; light 
polished shafts, airy devices, highly-finished en- 
tablatures, and other fanciful decorations, formed 
the building, which was more calculated to give 
the ideas of pleasure than magnificence, and had 
more ease than labour conspicuous. 

Into this mansion the ten beauties led the way, 
and introduced Abudah into a grand hall, adorned 
with lively groups of delicate statues, in all atti- 
tudes and uctions: some representing the lovely 
wood nymphs; some, the naked beauties of the 
flood; others pursuing lovers; others, the coyly- 
willing virgins, who seemed, even in the ivory in 
which they were carved, to show a soft reluctance, 

Between the statues were pictures of every joy 
the heart conceives; the luscious banquet; the 
wild effects of the enlivening grape; the various 
pleasures of the different Seasons; the country and 
the court; the amorous swains; the gentle nymph; 
the mixed dance; the various seraglio; the gay 
decked sultana, and the joys of sweet retirement 
with the favourite fair. These all were so lively 
in their different colours and complexions, that 
they seemed to the eyes of Abudah as moving 
pictures, 

Next, the ten beauties led the Merchant into an 
inner apartment, adorned with the softest sofas, 
whose walls were one entire mirror, which reflected 
the ten beauties to the amorous Abudah ten thou- 
sand ways; while smiles and soft languishing looks, 
darting from on all sides at once upon him, ravished 
his senses beyond the power of description. “~~ 
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From this apartment a door opened into a spa- 
cious rotundo, lighted from the top by the sun, and 
the sides supported by emblematic pillars. In the 
middle of this rotundo, Abudah beheld a bath, and 
round the rotundo were eleven doors, which led to 
as many sofas. Into one of these the ten beauties 
led the Merchant, and prepared him for the bath; 
and in the others, the ten’ put off their own super- 
fluous garments; after which, they brought the ra- 
vished Merchant, and plunged him in the bath, which 
was prepared of warm and sweet-scented waters. 

The nature’ of Abudah could scarcely resist the 
languishing powers of this place, and he sunk into 
the arms of his fair attendants; who now led him 
onward to the other side of the rotundo into a 
wardroom furnished with the most airy and fanci- 
ful dresses: here every one chose as they liked. 
Abudah was presented by the ten beauties with a 
pink suit, embroidered with myrtle twigs of silver, 
and flowers of pearl: but first they sprinkled him 
with costly essences, and with a fragrant wash 
renewed his complexion, and seemed to give him 
a.second youth. 

They next arrayed themselves in costly robes of 
divers colours, and, like Abudah, added by that 
fragrant wash a new bloom to their elegant com- 
plexions. From the wardroorn a door opened to a 
spacious saloon: here Abudah was invited toa sofa, 
and immediately each fair beauty was laden with 
dishes; every luxury, every rarity wasthere. Abu- 
dah and his fair company began the banquet, while 
genii invisible administered to them rich sparkling 
wines, high sauces, congealed liquors; fruits of every 
kind, the nectarine, the Persian apple, the lordly 
pine, the luscious grape, the cooling pomegranate, 
the juicy pear, and thousand others, were heaped 
before them, till@ature was not only satisfied, but 
tired with the profusion. Then followed the spark- 
ling and racy wines, forbidden indeed by Mahomet, 
but not forbidden in the Groves of Shadaski; the 
sweetmeats and preserves, and, in short,every luxury 
which could stimulate and rouse the jaded appetite. 
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During this repast, the beautiful companions of 
Abudah began to chalienge each other with lively 
songs and mirthful jokes; while the rapturous 
Merchant, with sparkling eyes, the quick effects of 
wine and song, beheld each with equal flame, and 
knew not, in such exquisite variety, where to fix 
hia choice. The banquet bringing on satiety, after 
washing they arose, and this lively train led 
Abudah (the evening now drawing on) into the 
gardens of the palace. 

After walking by several cooling fountains and 
sweet-sinelling groves, they came to a magnificent 
terrace, crowded with a thousand gay youths and 
beauties, in the most fantastical masquerades. All 
nations might be seen upon this variegated terrace, 
and the beauties of every clime; all conversation 
was here indulged, though the pleasures of life 
were the universal topic. Cooling liquors, fruits, 
cakes, creams, and wines, were spread on the flowery 
banks on each side the terrace, and in arbours of 
Oranges and myrtles, or sweet jasmines, where any 
company, as they pleased, retired; behind the trees 
and shrubs were placed large bands of music, some- 
times inspiring, and sometimes melting the hearts 
of their auditors. 

The sun was setting, just as Abudah had gained 
the centre of this extensive terrace (for his compa- 
nions had left him to join what company he pleased). 

Here he perceived on a large green planted round 
with lofty palms, under which grew a thousand 
shrubs, a most extensive building,of an oblong form, 
and supported by a thousand magnificent pillars, 
where the crowd from the terrace were retiring. 
Abudah entered with the rest, and advanced into 
the room, which was lighted up with numberless 
lustres, and furnished all round with silken canopies, 
each having under it sofas of @e richest velvet. 
Here the gay assembly, as soon as the music from 
the gallery struck up, began the dance, nor could 
the plessed Merchant refrain from the enlivening 
motion.—Thus passed the fleeting hours, till exer. 
cise renewed their appetites for the banquet. 
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On a sudden, while each fair one, and her ena- 
moured partner, were resting on the sofas which 
surrounded the room, a noble banquet was spread, 
to which Abudah was about to rise, when his part- 
ner, pulling him by his garment, bade him wait 
till the Queen of Pleasures honoured that bright 
assembly with her presence. Ere long, the softest 
music began to sound; a hundred choristers in 
masquerade habits entered the assembly, singing 
the pleasures of women, company, and wine. These 
were followed by forty young maidens, scattering 
roses and violets around ; after which came forward, 
under a canopy, supported by twelve beautiful 
boys, the Queen of Pleasures: at her approach, the 
company arose, and, with the utmost adoration, 
prostrated themselves before her. 

When the Queen was seated on a throne at the 
upper end of the room, and the banquet was about 
to begin, she ordered her maidens to find out the 
stranger who came yesterday to visit her domi- 
nions. Immediately Abudah was brought before 
her; who prostrating himself at her feet, she, with 
a smile, gave him her hand, and commanded him 
to rise. 

*O happy Abudah,’ said the Queen of Pleasures, 
‘whom the Fates ordained to bring into these 
delightful regions, the chest of the Valley of Boc- 
chim! The superior Genii, envying the happiness 
which we inferior Genii enjoyed, contrived to 
divide the keys and the chest, which, tradition 
declares, contains the talisman of Oromanes; and 
thou, O Abudah, art the man who are destined to 
unite them. Worthy, Abudah, for such services, 
of the love of thy slaves! Come, then, thou prince 
of my affections, and share with me the pleasures 
of these happy groves. 

She then commanded the company to pay Abu- 
dah the honours they used to pay her; and, withs 
preaging tenderness, obliged him to share with her 
the throne of Pleasure. Abudah now conceived 
himself the happiest of mankind; the alluring 
charms of the Queen of Pleasures, whose beauties 
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were almost too exquisite to behold, caused his 
veins to boil in mad delight :—but when, with all 
the fondness of a doting mistress, she seized him 
by the hand, and with cyes brim-full of love she 
seemed to gaze with transports upon him, his 
passion knew no bounds, he commanded the cnter- 
tainment to cease, and, with tumultuous haste, led 
the yielding Queen to the remotest canopy. And 
now, the company retiring, each under the canopy 
of pleasure, the room was all hushed, and silence. 
Thus passed away the night in the Groves of Sha- 
daski; the morning brought reflection and satiety ; 
and Abudah, with some impatience, besought the 
Qucen of Pleasures to surrender him the heys of 
the iron chest. 

‘My ever-loved Abudah,’ replied the Queen, 
‘behold the chest in the centre of my temple; and 
here are the keys for my adventurous hero: go, 
happy Abudah, and purchase a perpetuity in these 
never-fading arms, by the possession of the talis- 
man of the pleasure-giving Oromanes.’ 

Abudah, having received the keys, jumped forward 
from the pavilion to the middle of the temple; and, 
like a man just entering on a new pursuit, with 
great impatience began to open the fifty locks. 
The locks, being only touched by the keys, Hew 
from their staples, and the Merchant, in a few 
minutes, had conquered forty-nine of the obstacles 
of his happiness: as he was opening the last,— 
*O Queen,’ said he, ‘ come forward, and see me 
finish this desirable adventure !'—The last lock 
tumbled off just as the Queen arrived at the chest; 
and Abudah besought her to share with him the 
pleasures of exploring the treasures of the chest. 
But no sooner did the Merchant stoop to open the 

lid of the iron chest, than a sudden darkness en- 
sued, and in a moment the loud thunder cracked 
around him, and streams of crooked lightnings, with 
horrid blaze, encircled the astonished Abudah. 
The shrieks and cries of the once-gay set, who 
were indulging under the canopies, next struck his 
ears; some, already blasted by the lightning, wi- 
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thered away; others, the ruins of the temple falling 
in huge fragments, half-buried in the earth; the 
rest, in madness running to and fro in despair, tore 
each other to pieces. The'red angry lightning still 
continuing, Abudah, in the utmost anguish, looked 
toward the Queen ;—when, (O fearful sight!) he 
saw her soft form parching and contracting by the 
flames, and her whole body diminishing, till by 
degrees, instead of eyes brim-full of love, he 
beheld the little old hag, with fury flashing from 
her louoks.— 

* Wretch, as well as fool,’ said she, with a voice 
that pierced his inmost sense, ‘ how darest thou 
presume to seek the talisman of Oromanes amidst 
the vanities and intemperance of this filthy grove? 
But I leave thee to enjoy the situation thou art so 
fond of; be this dungeon of lust thy prison; here 
wander, and contemplate the pleasures thou hast 
choeen.’ 

Thus saying, she struck Abudah with her crutch, 
and vanished from his sight. The touch of her 
nonious hand filled him with aching pains, and the 
dead bodies and the groans of those dying around 
him, inspired the wretched Merchant with horror 
and remorse. 

He wandered for a long time in what he now 
believed an endless cavern, without light; and, to 
add to his wretchedness, every step he took, he trod 
on some venomous creature: the serpents hissed at 
him as he passed; the toads spit malignant fire; and 
the asps, twining round his legs, spewed their venom 
on him, and marked him with a thousand bitches. 
Thus continued he wandering to and fro, with 
great caution, about the dismal cavern, not more 
tormented with the groans of others than his own 
dismal and heart-aching thoughts, which made him 
weep and tremble every step he took. 

After many weary searches for an end, or place 
to egcape, he felt somewhat larger than common 
seize him by the leg; upon which, the poor wretch 
supposed he was in the gripe of an enormous ser- 

. D 
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pent, and began shrieking with fear and terror; 
when a voice, like that of despair, spoke as follows: 

‘What wretch art thou, who yet remainest alive, 
in this cavern of desolafion and death ?’ 

Abudah, though still in terror, was yet somewhat 
comforted, to find some companion in his miseries, 
and thus answered him :— 

“Iam, indeed, a wretch, misled in my searches 
after the talisman of Oromanes!’ 

* What!’ answered the voice, ‘ wast thou fool 
enough to suppose, that pleasure was the road to 
that noble jewel?—It were then,’ continued the 
voice, ‘ an easy purchase: but rough is the path, 
and high the mount, on which that treasure is 

preserved.’ 

* Alas!’ answered Abudah, ‘ it matters not to 
me, where or how this talisman is disposed, who 
am thus for ever enclosed in these walls of wretch- 
edness.’ ° 

‘We cannot but rise,’ answered the voice, 
* when we are at the bottom; and perhaps the most 
barren ground will yield the richest mine; be thou 
but resolved to tread the crooked and laborious 
path, and I will enstruct thee; for within these 
caverns begins the winding ascent.’ 

*O friend, or Genius, or whatsoever else thou 
art,’ returned the Merchant, ‘ place me but in the 
track, and no dangers shal] deter me: for what has 
he to fear, who is beyond hope ?’ 

* Take, then,’ answered the voice, ‘ thy way as 
the cavern descends: and fear not to stoop in order 
to rise; for in the lowest part of this cavern is 
situated the opening you must ascend.’ 

As the voice ended, Abudah found his feet at 
liberty, and began to feel out fox.-the cavern’s 
descent. The lower he went, the more. filth and 
stegch he found; to which submitting with pa- 
tience, he, by a long passage, sometimes crawling 
under rugged arches, sometimes wading in mud and: 
dirt, and in total darkness, attained the end of the 
cavern, where he stumbled on some narrow steps; 
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Init could see no light, and was nearly suffocated 
with the noisome vapours. 

The winding ascent was so intricate, and clogged 
with dirt and rubbish, that the Merchant worked 
like a mole in the dark; but, by hie industry, he 
gained ground considerably: yet what mostly tor- 
mented him was, that as often as he endeavoured to 
mount, the steps would slip from under him, and 
he would come tumbling down with a weight of 
dirt upon him; and.then had all his work to do 
over again. Nothing but his intolerable situation 
and lost condition could have supported the oat 
chant in this odious undertaking: but meann 
and wretchedness know no evils greater than them- 
selves. 

After various labours, Abudah arrived at a kind 
of resting-place, whence the ateps began to enlarge, 
and by degrees he perceived from above a glim- 
mering light; to which ascending, the nearer he 
drew to it, the plainer he could hear a confused 
sound of voices echoing from the top, which 
increased as he rose, till he could plainly distin- 
guish it must proceed from some great concourse 
of people without. 

When he had reached the uppermost step, over 
which a hole opened sufficient for a man to crawl 
through, the clamours without were so terrifying, 
that he feated to proceed; at last, considering that 
death must be the consequence of remaining in the 

. eavern, he boldly ventured forth. 


The Merchant Abudah's third Adventure, in the 
Kingdom of Tasgi. 


Ba 
/ NO soonep;"@id the Merchant Abudah appear 
through tfie opening of the cavern, than ten 
thousand voices cried out all at once,—‘* Long live 
Gor Sultan, wham the mountains of Tasgi have 
brought forth ! And Abudah, looking around, saw 
an infinite coneourse of people round the mountain, 
and beyond them a most plentiful country, with 
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cities and towns scattered among the valleys whieh 
opened to his view. 

A number of eunuchs and viziers stepped forwatd 
to disengage Abudah from the mouth of the cavern, 
who was so spent with his infirmities, sores, and 
fatigue, that he was obliged to be supported. 
Immediately a prineely robe was thrown over him, 
and a costly turban put upon his head; the con- 
course still crying out, with ecstasy and rapture, 
‘ Long live our Sultan, whom the mountains of 
Tasgi have brought forth !’ 

Silence being commanded, the grand vizier, with 
a*long train, came toward Abudah; and, with 
all the people, prostrating himself before the Mer- 
chant, thus addressed himself to Abudah:— 

* Behold, O thou, before whose presence even the 
sun is darkness! beheld, O wonder of mankind, 
most sacred progeny of Tasgi! thou miracle of 
beauty ! thou mirror of perfection ! thou most glo- 
rious Sultan of earthly princes! thou diamond of 
nature! thou guardian of the world! behold thy 
prostrate slaves; whose wish is only to lay down 
as thy foot-stool’, and to be trodden under thy feet 
as the dust of the plain! Thine, O Sultan, is all 
earthly happiness! thine, every perfection of body 
and mind ! thine, all power from the mountains of 
thy parent Tasgi, fo the parching deserts of Shez- 
rallah, which forbid the approach of the stranger 
to the kingdoms of our invineible Sultan! Rule, 
' therefore, thy slaves, according unto thy pleasure, 
and know but one will in the plains and cities 
which, by thy permission and bounty, thy slaves 
inhabit.’ 

As the grand vizier, still progtrate with the 


people, uttered these words, t ith one voice 
repeated :—‘ O Sultan, w ‘ tains of 
Taagi have brought forth, thy! g 


to thy pleasure!’ aan One 
Abudah, filled with conceit, and. bigated with 
pride, had almost forgot his pains and infirmities in 
this flattering applause: he set his fegt on the neck 
of the visier with the utmost haughtiness, and 
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commanded him to conduct him to the seraglios of 
his: ancestors.—A number of slaves and eunuchs 
brought a magnificent throne of ivory, with a 
canopy of golden embroidery thrown over it, into 
which Abudah ascended, and was borne on the 
shoulders of the grandees and yiziers of his newly- 
acquired kingdom. 

The retinue, winding round the hill, brought 
Abudah in sight of an extensive cncampment, 
which, after the eastern manner, was of a thousand 
different colours: one division yellow, one blue, 
another white, some red, some green, and all 
adorned with silver or gold. In the centre of this 
splendid armament stood the royal tent, which 
shone with the lustre of the gold and purple velvet 
of which it was composed, and looked rather like a 
palace than a tent. 

Here Abudah was seated on his throne; and, the 
nobles having done obeisance, Abudah commanded 
ajl but the grand vizier fo depart. 

The rest being gone, the grand vizier again 
prostrating himself before Abudah, cfied out, 
‘ May my lord the Sultan of Tasgi ever rule over 
Harran his slave.’ 

* Harran,’ agswered Abudah, ‘ arise, and declare 
to me the cause of this encampment, and why the 
armies of Tasgi are thus scattered on the plains.’ 

* Our renowned Sultan Rammasin,’ replied the 
vizier Harran, ‘made it his custom to take the field 
in summer, to terrify his foes; but, in the midst of 
this campaign, it pleased the powers, who preside 
over the mountains of Tasgi, to call him from us, 
and bless us with the presence of my Lord, before 
whom I stand For, since the time that the de- 
scendants ahemet involved our kingdom in 
ai obte ‘alsin we have been warned by the 
oracles ase oo Soper ee ee 
the mountain, that nq division of families, or 
contention among brethaen, might disturb the 
peace of these happy kingdoma.’ 

‘ And who,’ said Abudeh, ¢ ere the neighbours 
‘of my Kingdom beyond these mowsgtedes ?’ 
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* They are,’ replied the vizier, ‘ O Sultan, an 

harmless, inoffensive race: which was the cause 
that the Sultan Rammasin would not make war 
upon them, although 4heir territories extend to the 
sea-coast, and would be.a noble addition to the 
kingdom of the Sultan of Tasgi.’ 
- ©Rammasin, then,’ answered Abudah, ‘ wanted 
@ nobleness of soul, to sit down contented with less 
than he might have enjoyed: but Abudah, your 
present Sultan, will give their lands to the slaves 
of Tasgi, and extend his dominions even over the 
waves and the tempest,’ 

‘My royal master will thereby,’ answered the 
vizier, ‘ gain the hearts of his soldiers, who have 
long pined in the inglorious lethargies of peace.’ 

* Go, bid the trumpet sound then,’ said Abudah, 
“and let it be proclaimed in the camp, that your 
Sultan, Abudah, will revenge the injuries which 
the inhabitants of Tasgi have received from their 
perfidious neighbours. Go, Harran, and denounce 
war against the ————’ 

* Shakarahs,’ said Harran, bowing, ‘ who have 
insulted the mountains of Tasgi.’ 

Abudah was going on; but his pains and weak- 
ness obliged him to order that an inner tent might 
be prepared for him. 

While, the eunuchs and slaves were attending 
thelr new Sultan, his vizier Harran caused the 
royal mandate to be proclaimed about the encamp- 
ment, and commanded the leaders of the army to 
be assembled together, to deliver to them the 
orders of the Sultan Abudah. 

The whole kingdom of Tasgi was rejoiced at the 
news of their Sultan’s expedition net the help- 
less and innocent Shakarahs; 80 .J :do subjects 
weigh the merits of war! and the didjand decrepit 
parents stirred up their children to engage in a ser- 
vice, where cruelty and destruction were honoured 
with the titles of virtue and the loveof their country. : 

Ere the sun began to smile upoa the harvests of 
the Shakarahs, the tents of Abudah were moving to 
destroy them; the loud cymbals were clanging in 
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the air, and the brazen trumpets, with their shrill 
notes of liveliness, seemed to inspire the armies of 
Tasgi with a thirst of glory, and not of blood. The 
order and discipline of the oops, the regularity of 
their march, and the sprightliness of their looks, 
utterly disguised the rapacious purposes of the 
royal plunderer; who, though but just master of 
one kingdom, was so eager to get possession of a 
second, that he destroyed many of his men in 
forcing a march over the mountains, which nature 
had placed as the boundaries of their nation. 

The Shakarahs, having notice of their motions, 
sent an embassy to meet the Sultan of Tasgi, be- 
seeching to know the cause of his coming; making 
the humblest professions of peace; and offering, if 
any thing had offended him, to make the fullest sa- 
tisfaction they were capable of; and imploring him, 
that he would not make war upon a nation who were 
ever the friends of the ‘Taagites, and to Whom that 
kingdom had never deelared any hostile.intention. 

-To these humble remonstrances Abudah replied, 
that he was not to be taught and directed by such 
base slaves as the Shakarahs, and that, whatever 
intention he might have had originally in entering 
their kingdom, he now declared he came to punish 
the insolence of that people, who dared send such 
dictating embassies to the Sultan of Tasgi. 

He then commanded the ambassadors to be driven 
from the encampment, and ordered his army to begin 
their hostilities on the presumptuous Shakarahs. 

The leaders of the armies of Tasgi being ignorant 
and imperious, every kind of tyranny and cruelty 
was practised, till, the wretched Shakarahs being 
made prisonegsj and their wives and families ra- 
vished cr aaert the Sultan Abudah returned 
to the k of Tasgi, with the spoils of the 
conquéred eeantry, amidst the acclamations of the 
army and its leaders; who were so Javish of their 

* praises and adulations, that Abudah esteemed him- 
self at least equal to the Prophet of Mecca. - 

After Abudab arrived at the metropolis of Taagi; 
his visters came to inquire of him, whete he would 
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bestow the miserable Shakarahs, most of whom 
they had led home in chains. Abudah was for 
some time doubtful of their fate; and was at last 
goimg to order a geusrzal execution, when he re- 
collected the iron chest which was buried in the 
mountains of Tasgi. 

* Let the Shakarahs,’ said the Sultan Abudah, 
4 be condemned to work in the mountains of Tasgi, 
till they find an iron chest with fifty locks.’ 

At these words, the grend vizier Harran bowed 
before the Sultan, and said :—‘ Will my lord dare to 
send the Shakarahs into the womb of Tasgi, which 
his own subjects are forbidden to approach ?” 

* Take the rebel Harran,’ said Abudah, in in- 
dignation, ‘and let his head be severed from his 
body, and his tongue let the dogs devour.’ ; 

The other viziers gladly saw this execution per- 
formed on Harran, and returned to the Sultan, and 
said:—-' Mar be it that a Monarch of the East 
should be governed by his slaves. Be the will of 
the Sultan Abudah for ever obeyed, as it is in the 
destruction of the traitor Harran; as it is in the la- 
‘pours of the Shakarahs in the mountains of Tasgi.’ 

Abudah hourly sent his viziers to inspect the mi- 
ners in the mountains, who returned with accounts 
of the death of thousands, over whom the mountain 
crumbled, and smothered them in its caverns. 

The Tuasgites, jealous of their mountain, which 
they supposed was somewhat divine, began to 
murmur at the impiety of their Sultan; which 
when Abudah knew, he commanded the leaders of 
his army to chastise them, and to put every tenth 
man throughout his kingdom to the sword. 

At length the fainting Shakarahs dug out the 
chest of iron, and brought it to Abudah, who com- 
manded every engine of force to be applied to it to 
break it open; bat in vain; the chaitaresisted all 
thelr endeavours, afd would not yield to the utmost 
force the art of man could bring against it. 

Abudah then pablished a reward to any that 
should make keys to fit the leeks. This, several 
undertook, and succeeded; but as eoom as one lock 
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was opened, it shut while the artificer was employed 
about the second. 

Abudah, puffed up with pride, was enraged at 
this disappointment, an@-temmanded fifty men to 
take the fifty keys, and all attempt it at once; 
which they did, and were all immediately struck 
dead; he then commanded a second fifty; but none 
but his army were near him, for the rest were fled 
from the tyrant’s presence. 

Abudah now ordered fifty soldiers to appgoach ; 
whem the leaders of the army, moved by his 
erueities, and seeing he was about to sacrifice his 
army as well as his subjects, uniting together, came 
toward him in a body; which Abudah perceiving, 
and expecting no mercy, leaped on the chest, and 
trusted himself to its saving power. 

Immediately the chest moved aloft in the air; 
and Abudah, being stupified and giddy, fell into a 
deep sleep, and was wafied far from the army and 
kingdom off asgi. 


The Merchant Abudah's fourth Adventure, 
among the Sages of Nema. 


ABUDAH found himeelf on the iron chest beneath 
3 rock which hung over him, and was covered with 
a pleasant shade of palms; at a little distance, a 
gentle rill ran bubbling over the stones, and took 
its course aldng a narrow valley, which ‘on each 
side was bounded by rocks and verdant hills. 
Here, as he eyed the rural scene, and reflected 6h 
his escape from Tasgi, he observed a venerable sage 
gently moving-forward along the valley, and, to ap- 
pearance, diegating his steps toward the rock under 
whick he wijpiitting. Abudah’s conscience was so 
alarmed atele sight of a human form, which, during 
his tyrannical reign he had so,often defaced, that 
° Ne strove to hide himself even from the approach 
ofa weak old man; but, the sage still advancing 
with ease and -eomposure, Abudah, - ~afer_some 
hesitation, auffered him to join him. oe 
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The sage, with great obsequiousness, bowed be- 
fore Abudah (who had still the royal turban upon 
his heed, and the ensigns of the regal power about 
hisphegiders), and said:—* O prince, who deignest 
to wietithese retreats of learning and philosophy; 
—whether thou art he whose knowledge was upi- 
versal, the glory of the East, the sagest of sages, the 
indefatigable Solomon; or whether thou art here 
atrived from any neighbouring realm in quest of 
science, and art willing to honour our school with 
thy august presence; permit one of the Jowest of 
the sons of knowledge to conduct you to the temple 
and seat of learning, which the great Solomon here 
founded in the desert, for the investigation of truth 
and the discoveries of nature. This vale, which is 
our Only retreat from the sultry sun, or the wide- 
extended desert, winds round to the entrance ofour 
seminary, where every science is taught, and all 
the fountains of knowledge are disclosed.’ 

As he spake these words, the sage lg the way; 
and Abudah, somewhat recovered from his hurry 
and confusion, said within himself:—‘ O Prophet, 
how blindly have I wandered! yet here, surely, 
among these springs of knowledge and learning, is 
the talisman of Oromanes to be discovered!’ 

Abudah arriving with the sage at the end of the 
valley, beheld the mansions of Philosophy. A grand 
portico first presented itself to his view, built after 
the model of the Grecian architecture; to this, 
with the sage, he ascended by a grand flight of 
steps, and, entering the doors of the inner portico, 
found himself in a spaeiows hall. * Here,’ said the 
sage, ‘must even kings remain, till the director of 
this seat of learning is acquainted with the arrival 
of a stranger, and his matives for seeking entrance 
into the sacred college of eclence,’, «. 

‘Give then, this message,’. answesed Abudah, 
*to your director: that the Sultan of Tasgi,, (fox 
Abudah's penitence had not entirely humbled his 
pride,) stadious of ‘knowledge, seeks, in his phi- 
losophic seat, te find the eee 
Oromanes.” z 
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The sage, after having made obeisance to the 
supposed Sultan, went in quest of the director, and 
left Abudah in the hall, where were many other can- 
didates for admission intothe college of Philosophy, 
and each had his partieular sage, or introducer. 

Abudah’s instructor shortly returned.—‘ Our 
director,’ said he, ‘ rejoices to find so great a 
monarch studious of truth, and bids me declare, (as 
is customary) that the talisman of Oromanes is the 
ultimate end of ali our researches, and therefore 
invites the Sultan of Tasgi to seek it, in whatever 
edlence he thinks most likely to contain it. But,’ 
added the sage, ‘ happily for the Sultan of Tasgi, 
he has met with Abrakarad, who can unfold to him 
the secrets of nature, and teach him in what recesses 

the talisman of Oromanes Is enclosed.’ 

‘And are you then,’ answered Abudah, ‘the 
renowned Abraharad, whom my subjects of Tasgi 
have often described to me as the man who knew 
the properties of ali herbs and roots, and the” 
minerals of all the earth ?’ 

* These, O prince,’ replied Abraharad, ‘ are the 
plainest precepts of nature: but I will unfold to 
thee such of her secrets as none, since the mag- 
nificent Solomon, have been allowed to view; for 
what was Oromanes, the founder*of this talisman, 
but the magician of Fire, the great alchymist of the 
first and most powerful element? However, I will 
not waste your time in words, when I ean work 
wonders to convince you.—Descend then, O prince, 
with me, into the area of this inner building, in 
which every selence has its separate offices and 
apartments; and I will bring you to the knowledge 
of the innrost secrets of nature and art.’ 

oe ae rejoicing in hie new acquaintance, fol- 

lowed Algaharad into an extensive court, sur- 
porticos, in each of whieh he beheld 
aves sages tezcking their respective disciples, 

Abraharad Jed Abudah to the portico of his own 
scierioe, where many were busied in the various 
branches of his we Even {a this vestibule,’ ssid 
Abraharad, ‘ epuld I surprise the Sultans of Tasgi; 
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Dut I lead him at once to the mysteries of science.’ 
So saying, he opened a door that led to an inner 
apartasent; and, Abutlah enteripg, the alchymist 
closed tae door of his laboratory. . 

While Abudah's attention was diverted by the 
variety of instruments and apparatus which he 
beheld in this mimic shop of nature, the alchymist 
began to order his matcrials, and set them in fur- 
naces; compounding salts, and earths, and spirits, 
and varying his experiments according as manaw 
occasion. Was 

‘ Patience and perseverance, O Sultan,’ taid 
Abraharad, ‘ are the tools of an alchymist; withows 
these he couki not work, as hidden causes a0 often 
vary and perplex his operations. The secret which 
1 am now preparing is what gave the great Demo- 
gorgon power to dissolve all nature; but, as it is a 
tedious process, and the furnace as yet gives but 
the third degree of fire, | wiH show you what great 
“effects Me hidden in the memest causes, that you 
may conquer the prejudices which custom may 
have rooted m your mind against any particular 
modifieations of matter: for, the whole earth that 
you view is one confusion of materials, out of which, 
by separation, conjunction, assimilation, unity, or 
disjunction, mayevery appearance of nature, and 
many which she had never discovered, be formed. 
You see the seed drawing to itself atoms, capable 
of forming wood, and various fruits: from this 
seemingly tasteless earth, arises first the harsh, and 
then the sour, and lastly, the lueciows grape, con- 
cocted, meliorated, and perfected, im these different 
stages, by the subtile-alchymy of the sun. You 
ave, in others, the bitter, the salt, the tart, and the 
sweet, all drawn from the same earthly bed or 
well ; so likewise, O Sultan, is the generation of ali 

things; the senten is a kind of standard which 
marshals each under its particular banner. Now, as 
these are all, by and sympathies of size 
or quality, na led ‘by these causes to con- 
junction and unity,:4o also have they ali aversions, 
that is to aay, particles discordant, which are ca- 
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pable of separating them, whereby their cohesion, 
unity, and substance, is destroyed, and they them- 
selves are rendered discontinuous and resolvable 
into their first principles uf rade atoms; thas, what 
we call corruption, ts really no more than a new 
modifieation of matter, whieh, aceording as it is 
agreeable to our senses and perceptions, we eall by 
names, eonveying agreeable or disagreeable ideas: 
thus the ferment of the grape we call a making, or 
crpetiin of wine: and the ferment of vegetables, 
which resolve themselves to a kind of muck or 
mature, we call putrefaction, though they are be- 
gun By one and the same process in nature: so 
again, the change of an egg into gne living animal, 

rd, we call breeding; but the change of an- 
othér, by stalene&, into a thousand maggots, we 
call corruption. But yet, whatever may be our 
notions and ideas, they are never lost or destroyed 
materially, though they are formally: all returns to 
the common bed of nature, and there lies dormant, 
till called forth by'sufficient causes into different 
forms. 

‘Hence it: is, O Sultan, that the alchymist, 
taking this universal bed as the ground-work of his 
science, and acting, as nature does, by the force of 
the nobler and more vivifying elements, teaches 
mankind the powers of separation and composition: 
and hence, he is able to proceed or move backward 
in his work, and can either stop, reduce, or drive 
forward, the matter which he guides. Thus, O Sul+ 
tan, you perceive those two bottles of transparen® 
liquors; you see, by mixing them, they instantly 
change and become red: so the small plant which 
you set in water, though fed by that elemont only, 
produces green leaves. Now these waters may 
again be rendered transparent by other mixtures, 
may be diunited, and reduced to their former 
stétes or, by other additions, you see I render 
them dlue, ot black, or green, or yellow; yet all 
theese beautifid) colours and phendlisens are caused 
by « few common and natural causes.’ 

~then ordered the laboratory to be 
Garkened,and immediately the Sultan beheld, among 
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vivid flashes, this writing in fire upon the walls :— 
* The Suttan of Tasgi shall be satisfied.’ At this 
sight, Abudah was transported: whereupon Abra- 
hatatl said :—* O Sulfan, let not appearances either 
slacken, or too rashly inspire your researches: this 
luminous appearance is natural, drawn from the 
most refuse of materials, and may serve to con- 

vince you that wonders lie hidden in the most dis- 
agreeable formations of matter.—But I see the 
colours arising in the furnace, all that is bright to 
the eye! What flashes of red, blue, green, yéllow, 
purple, and white, arise from my work ! brighter, 
© Sultan, than the rubies or*the emeralds of thiste 
empire.” 

Abudah looked at the furnace, and saw, the 
most glorious colours arise frdin the crucibles of 
Abraharad. 

« These,’ continued the sage, ‘ are signs that my 
universal mepstruum is near perfection : and now 
all nature will be open before me.’ 

‘What!’ answered Abudah, «is the mixture 
you are making in the furnace an universal dis- 
solvent ?° 

* Yes,’ said Abraharad, ‘ it-is.’ 

«'Then,’ replied Abudah, ‘ the talisman of Oro- 
manes will soon be my own.’ 

* It may possibly,’ resumed the sage, ‘ require 
some tine to seek out where it is deposited.’ ; 

© That,’ said Abudah, ‘I know; for it is tuclosed 
im the fron chest which you saw me sitting upon 

@under the rock, which has hitherto resisted every 
application of force or art.’ 

* Hast thou then. O royal Sultan,’ cried Abraha- 
rad, ‘the chest of adamant, with fifty locks, said 
to contain that precious jewel, that philosophic 
talisman, which can give life, immortality, riches, 
honour, and happinces, to the pospessur ?---But see, 
my work is ae the-blueish vapour arises, ind 


my menstrug the key of nature, is contpleted. 
T.et us then with it to.this chest, and release 
the treasures of my royal Gultan.’ 


* Rather, veplied Abodsh, «wil figo and 
bring it here, which, by its virtues, I aut able to 
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perform; and Abraharad shall exercise his au- 
thority over this stubborn matter, and reduce it to 
its former atoms.’ 

Abudah, then leaving the sage, returned to his 
chest, and, seating himself thereon, was, at a wish, 
conveyed with his treasure into the laboratory. 

The sage Abraparad, having viewed the chest 
with rapture, took out his crucible, full of the 
oe menstruum. 

las !’ said Abudah, * O sage, be not deceived. 
can that which dissolves every thing be confined 
by a crucible ” 

The, sage grew pale at the Merchant's reproof ; 
and, with the utmost vexation, threw his men- 
struum on the ground, where the harmless liquor 
continued, without altering iteelf, or the earth 
that supported it. 

‘ Alas!’ said Abudah, ‘ where now is alchymy ?’ 

‘I have a cold fusion,’ answered Abraharad, 
‘though a hot one is denied me; for I will send 
the lightning, which melts the sword, and leaves 
the scabbard unhurt, through that stubborn piece 
of mechanism.’ 

A new apparatus being now fixed, the sparks and 
flashes began to issue through the sides of the ada- 
mant; and Abraharad, exulting, and impatient to 
hasten the effect of his mimic lightning, stepped 
nearer to the chest; when the flash, altering its 
eourse, drove violently through the templas of the 
aage Abraharad, and reduced him to ashes. 

At this dreadful catastraphe, Abudah, whose 
hopes were raised to the highest pitch, ran out of 
the laboratory with frantie wildness, and filled the 
area With his groans and complaints. Here, as he 
wandered about, tormented by passion and disap- 
pointment, a sage, with a steady and composed 
mien, advanced from one of the porticos toward 
him, and, with great seeming wneoncern, said :—~ 
‘O wretch, ee eae 
the talisman of Oromanes, whidp it is in your 
rower to enjoy’ 

* Canst thou assure me of that?’ answered 
Abudah, in transports. 
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* I can assure you,’ replied the sage, ‘ that you 
are, at present, incapable of making use of it.’ 

’ © And therefore it is, I suppose,’ said Abudah, 
‘that I am thus for ever deceived, when I think it 
within my grasp ?’ 

* Jt is even so,’ answered the sage. 

*‘ Then teach me, O friendly @ge,’ rejoined the 
Merchant, ‘how I may come to the true enjoyment 
of this valuable treasure.’ 

:« Must not happiness,’ said the sage, ‘ be seated 
in the mind?’ 

‘It must, it must,’ replied Abudah, ‘ and I have 
neglected my mind, to search for it among bo 
enjoyments. O what a new scene have you,” 
greatest of sages, opened to my view! But proceed, 
O heavenly instructor, and perfect the cure you 
have begun.’ 

~* Cool and modcrate your grief this night,’ 
answered the sage Gherar &‘-and to-morrow, if I 
find you dispassionate, 1 wijunmask your mind, 
which at present is beset fey Wegidly objects.’ Thus 
saying, the sage Gherar introduced Abudah among 
his scholars, and provided him apartments in his 
portico. 

Early the next morning, the sage Gherar attended 
Abudah, and led him forth towards the valley that 
fronted ,the, building dedicated to science and in- 
d@ructioni 
- * How delightful,’ said Gherar, ‘ are the sweet 
dews that are again rising at the call of the morn- 
ing sun! The grovestieem, like man, refreshed by 
the silence of the night; the grass is capable, by 
this relief from natuge, te:atand against the fiery 
beams of the noon.’ . 

‘it is indeed,’ answered. Abudah, ‘a glorious 
Morning, and looks more like a-new creation, than 
a scene which has already lasted such numberiess 
ages. O, how happily might man spend his days in 
such sweet retirementa! no cares to molest him ; 
fo storms to bea€'upon him; no nomen desolations 
to suffer from {’ - . 

i 4 Such,’ answered Gherer, ‘are the dilijns of 
folly, and the conceits of infirmity: conselous of 
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your weakness, I led you to this scene, in order to 
convince you how incapable you are of happiness : 
if the brightness of the sun, and the vapours of the 
morning, can so affect you with pleasure, the-want 
of them will be painful unto you. In these grati- 
fidations the soul is totally passive, dnd must be 
fed by the senses; thus she is taught to rejoice at 
the wanton touches of a finger; at the tickling of 
a luxurious palate; at the odours of a fading flower; 
at the sounding undulations of the circumambient 
air; or, at the accidental objects that play upon 
the eyes of a trifling, circumscribed animal. 
«. But the purity and immortality of the sou} 
teach the philosopher to govern the corruptions ‘of 
the flesh, and not to suffer the body to be the 
master of the mind; the momentary pleasures or 
evils of life are alike indifferent to him, who, 
conscious of his perfections, and complete in his 
own virtues and immortality, can smite amidst 
the horrors of dissolving nature, and preserve a 
firmness and indifference, when even the whole 
earth is crumbling to its original chaos: and if 
these things affect not his self-fortified breast, how 
little will he regard the common accidents and 
vexations of life! If he drops a limb, his immortal 
part is nevertheless unimpaired ; if he suffers hun- 
ger, still his mind & fed with never-failing plea- 
sures; if power throw its arbitrary chains around 
him, his sou] is still free, and can mock the tyrant’s 
rage, and defy his malice, In short, O Abudah, 
the true philosopher is capéble of every pleasure, 
and released from every fit: the beauty of virtue 
has-eternal charms for ‘thijs contemplation and pos- 
session; the changes of mortality have nothing that 
can move, transport, or disquiet him; he neither 
hopes nor fears; he neither admires nor dreads; 
and always wears within his breast a contentment 
more invariable, and unshaken, than all the trea- 
sures upen earth, because nothing earthly can 
disquiet him.’ . ; 

Aa the sage Gherar spoke these words, with a 
heart-4¥it pride, Abudah, transported st his doe- 
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‘bursting from the thicket, with his eyes flashing 


dreadful fires, and a mouth begrimed with human 
gore, sprang violently towards the sage and his 
pupil. Abudah, who had not so entirely forgotten 
his worldly wisdom as to stand perfectly undaunted, 
leaped into the brook that divided the vale, and 
swam across, as knowing the tiger would not follow 
him through the water. Having reached the opposite 
bank, he look towards the sage Gherar, whom he 
saw running, with the utmost precipitation, before 
the voracious tiger: but his flight was in vain; the 
monster overtook him, and, leaping upon the sage, 
tore him limb from limb, while Gherar filled the 
woods and the valleys with his piteous cries and 
lamentations. 

* Alag ’ sighed the Merchant Abudah, as he be- 
held the wretched end of Gherar, ‘ how vain is it 
for weakness to boast of strength; or for man, who 
is infirm, to deny the reality of what he must 
hourly feel! To boast of a power over nature is, I 
see, the end of philosophy, which should only with 
wonder contemplate what it cannot scan; much 
less ought the reptile man to vaunt itself superior 
to the blessings or scourges of Him who is the 
ruler of the universe.’ 

Waphethese reflections, Abu@ah arose; and, being 
fesrtu to venture on the other side of the brook, he 

anced ap a lawn, which, winding between two 
mountains, brought the Merchant into a spacious 
plain, where he behell innumerable flocks feeding 
upon -its surface, andsahepherds and shepherdesses 
tending their innoogat. ekitirge.—* Here,’ said Abu- 
dah to himself, ‘ here is neither pomp, nor luxury, 
nor vanity; here is rural peace, and suletneats and 
tranquillity, whieh know no sorrow.’ 

Asthus Abudah mused within himeelf,he advanced 
towards the shepherds and their flocks; when one 
passing near him immediately ran, with the utmost 
precipitation, ashong the rest, crying aloud: ¢ Fly, 
fly, O my wandering and distressed fri the 
Syrent of Tasgi, not content with driving tie out 
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from the land of Shakarah, is come down to bereave 
us also of our flocks and herds!’ 

Abudah was touched to the soul at this scene of 
distress and confusion, which his former passions 
had occasioned, and called to the poor wanderers — 
to stay: but they, fearful, and lamenting, drove 
their flocks along the plain, and with dread looked 
back, expecting to see again the eruel armies of 
the Tasgites. 

One old, venerable bramin alone, unable through 
age to follow the Shakarahs, whom he had for many 
years instructed, sat, with a majestic composure, on 
& square stone, which stood at the entrance of his 
cell. As Abudah advanced, he rose, and made 
obeisance, saying: ‘ Know, O Sultan, I rise not to 
the tyrant of Tasgi; but I bow before him whom 
it has pleased Alla to set over his people. But 
wherefore shouldest thou seek to do evil, that thou 
mayest reap good? Are then bad actions capable 
of salutary ends; aud is evil predominant, that 
purity may triumph? Alas, O Sultan! not such 
are the means of obtaining the talisman of the 
gteat and perfect Oromanes: purity and perfection, 
such as man may attain unta, true virtue and be- 
nevolence, and a faithful religion, are the means 
of possessing that treasure.—Hasten, therefore, O 
man, to the tomb of the Prophet, and there eopfess 
the follies and iniquities of thy researches rie 
learn, from that fountain of purity and truth, #e 
will @f Him who ordained ig to this hitherto ine 
effectual toil.’ 

* Good and pious tases replied Abudah, 
‘ much have I abused bath the gifts of Providence 
and you, and your poor innocent and distressed 
nation: but direct me in my journey to Mecca, for 
to have trodden on enchanted 
ground.’ : 

‘The chest of adamant will canvey you to 
Mecca,’ answered the bramin. 

* I left it,’ replied Abudah, ‘ in the mansions of 
P hy, which may not be found without crose- 
ing » and risking the fury of the tiger’ 
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* There is,’ answered the bramin, ‘ a path that 
leads hence, round the brook, to the back of that 
mansion, into which a small bridge will carry you 
over the brook: and may Mahomet prosper your 
undertaking !’ . 

Abudah then took leave of the sage, asspring him 
that the Tasgites knew not of his place of retreat; 
and that he might rest with the Shakarahs safely 
there, fur no evil was intended them. The bramin 
blessed Abadah as he parted. 

The Sultan-Merchant hastened to the seminaries 
of learning; where, taking possession of the chest, 
he threw himself on it, in full assurance that he 
should awake in the temple of Mecca. 

In a short time, the Merchant Abudah found 
himself in an awful mosque, reclining on the 
chest of adamant: on one side stood the box which 
used to haunt his chamber with the diminutive 
hag; and, on the other, a large cistern of water. 
In a moment, with mildnese in his aspect, stood 
the Genius Barhaddan before him. 

* At length,’ said he, ‘ Abudah, receive the true 
keys of the adamantine chest.’ Lee 

.At these words, the Merchant Abudah approached 
the Genius; and, having prostrated himself before 
him, reqeived the long-expected keys. 

¢ Regi’ said Barhaddan, ‘O Abudah, and search 
fex.thy treasure.’ Abudah obeyed; and in a mo- 
ee NOC reer flew open. 

Abudah, Gonsclousneas and dread#ilifted 
up the lid of the chest; when instantly flew out a 
thousand feathers, so that they covered the whole 
pavement of the m 

* Now,’ continued Barhaddan, ¢ put in thine hand, 
and-draw forth the contents of the ehest.’ Abudah 
obeyed; and first he took up 2 beautiful, but bleed- 
ing hand, with a curious bracelet of diamonds. 

‘That hand,’ said Barhaddan, ‘ was severed 
from the body of a fair sultana, by a slave, who 
could not unlock the bracelet. Dost thou think, 
Abudah, the wearer was the happler for that.orna- 
ment? - aoe . ee 


» 
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As Abudah was going to draw again, out stepped a 
poor wretch, laden with his bags of gold, trembling 
and looking behind.—Next, on a sudden, a gay 
youth, with as poniard, stabbed the miser to the 
heart ; upon which several women, in loose attire, 
came and shared with him the spoil, and began 
dancing and singing.—These were followed by a 
crowd, among whom was a crowned head, who 
ordered his soldiers to fall on them and destroy 
them: then came a superior force, and put a bow- 
string around the neck of him that was crowned ; 
and another stripped the crown from his head. . 
—After these, came several madmen; some with 
wings on their shoulders; some with wheels, which 
they strove always to keep in motion; some look- 
ing unto the skies, some drawing circles in the air 
with straws, some jabbering ridiculous notions, 
that the same quantity was both more and less , 
than itself. 

When these were passed, Barhaddan asked Abu- 
dah, ‘ Dost thou understand these things ?’ 

‘I understand by them,’ answered the Merchant, 
« (and also by my travels), that neither riches, nor 
gaiety, nor honour, nor power, nor science, nor 
learning, nor obscurity, is free from the common 
accidents of life; and that, therefore, these can 
never lead us to the perfect talisman of Orormense.’ 

‘ What didst thou understand by the featheref 
said Barhaddan. dah 

«I knew not their meaning,’ answered Abudah. 

_ They,’ continued the Genius Barhaddan, ‘ were 
the thousand light, airy; inconsisterit hopes ant 
wishes, which lie on the top@f every man’s heart; 
which have some kind of tendency to the talisman, 
and so they are the first on the top of the chest.’ 

‘ And now, O Merchant Abudah,’ said Barhaddan, 
‘ art thou convinced that the talisman of Oronsanes 
eould not be treasured among such refuse as these? 
Shut down, therefore, the chest; and attend with 
silence to the scene which will follow.’—Abudeh 
rea atending like a mute with his hands delute 

m, : ‘ 
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‘ Now, thou wicked hag,’ said Barhaddan, ‘ thou 
evil genius, who lovest to torment and mislead 
mankind, come forth.’ At these words, the little 
box fell to pieces, and the hag came trembling out 
on her crutches before Barhaddan. 

* I know,’ said the pure Genius, ‘ thy implacable 
nature, and that thou delightest only in mischief 
and evil; but, that you may have some awe for 
those who regard mankind, stand here, and see me 
purge the man whom thou hast enslaved with 
worldly thoughts and desires.’ 

Barhaddan then commanded Abudah to wash 
himself in the cistern; which having performed, 
he ordered him a second time to open'the chest of 
adamant.—Abudah obeying, looked in, ‘and saw 
only a little book, which Barhaddan bade him 
read, and he read these words aloud :— 

¢ Know, O man, that human nature, which is 
! imperfect, cannot attain to perfection: that true 
happiness, which is the real talisman of Oromanes, 
‘ being immortal, can be enjoyed by immortals 
_ lone: that man, being a creature, is subject to 
the commands of his Creator; and, therefore, a 
| knowledge of His will, and a faithful obedience 
‘ to it, should be the first and last pursuit of 
; mortality, till it may please the Eternal Power to 
\ remove ‘him from trial to perfeetion, from earthly 
| peal to the eternal happiness of a glorious 
; ise.’ 

:As he ended these words, Abudah fell prostrate 
in the mosque, and adored the Eternal Power 
above; which the Gentus seeing, commended him. 

Then Barhaddan, turning to the hag;—* Go,’ 
gaid he, ‘ false and wicked genius, into that chest, 
and there, for fifty years, contemplate the happiness 
thou art so anxious to recommend.’—The hag 
trembled and obeyed; the chest closed with vio- 
lence, the locks fastened themselves on, and the 
whole was taken up like a whirlwind, and vanished 
away. 

. Ahudeh then looked around to thank the friendly 
Genius; but he was gone: and, what surprised him 
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more, he found himself on his bed at Bagdat, and 
his wife and family weeping around him. As he 
moved, Selima in transport ran to him, and asked 
him if the life were in him? 

‘In me!’ said Abudah; ‘ why, woman, I have 
been travelling these three months: I have seen 
various countries and kingdoms; I have (but 
would I had not!) been crowned a Sultan!’ 

‘ O,’ interrupted Selima, ‘ my lord raves again. 
Thy children and servants know, O Abadah! that 
for four days thou hast slept upon this sofa, and 
we feared thou wert dead.’ 

‘Is what 1 have seen, then, a dream?’ cried the 
Merchant Abudah: ‘ then blessed be the Prophet, 
who has added unto me knowledge without guilt! 

* But now, my lovely Selima,’ said Abudah, ‘ I 
am released from those terrors and uneasinesses, 
which have made mea burthen to thee and myself. 
Yes, Selima, I have learned to be content; the 
utmost man must expect upon earth: and I have 
learned to be obedient to Alla, to love and cherish 
my family, and to do good to mankind.’ 

At these words, he again embraced his wife and 
children; and the day was spent in decent endear- 
ments: nor lived there a happier or more resigned 
and cheerful family in Bagdat than in the house of 
the Merchant Abudah. 


When the Genius Barhaddan had finished his - 
tale, Iracagem arose from his throne, and humbled 
himself before him; then, turning to the august 
assembly, he thus addressed: the pupils of his im- 
mortal race ;— 

* Hear, O ye reptiles, whose life is a span, and 
whose habitation is as the dust in the whirlwind; 
who look towards the earth, and see not below the’ 
sand that covers it; and tathe heavens, but the 
cloud interveneth, and darkeneth your search; seek 

«not for durable-joys in a world of vicissitudes nor 
for happiness which a moment shall alter, as the 
sea-breeze blots out the writing of a child on -the 
sand! The eye which is mortal cannot see that 
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which is unchangeable; neither can the taste of 
man be satisfied with variety. Wait then, ye sons 
of clay, with patience, till ye be translated into the 
gardens of ever-living pleasures, into palaces which 
moulder not with the storm, into mansions which 
time must for ever admire; and know, that hap- 
piness is with Mahomet and Alla, and that the 
talisman of Oromanes is,—to obey God, and to 
love his commandments. 

‘ Thanks, geutle Barhaddan,’ continued Iracagem : 
‘ thanks be to thy industry and care: well hast 
thou inculcated the lessons of morality, and the 
doctrines of truth.—Say, then, my noble brother,’ 
said Iracagem to Mamlouk, ‘ where has Mamlouk 
been employed in the service of mankind ?’ 

‘ To teach the doctrines of truth,’ replied Mam- 
louk, * has been the endeavour of Mamlouk: how 
I have succeeded, learn ro the tale of the Der- 
vise Alfouran.’ 
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TALE II. 


The Dervise Alfouran. 


ALFOURAN, by the sanctity of his manners, ahd 
the abstemiousness of his diet, had gained the 
hearts of the whole province of Eyraca: but none: 
was more captivated with the holy Dervise than 
Sanbailad, the son of a merchant in Bassora, whose 
father intended to bring him up in the mercantile 
business, which he himself professed. 

The hermitage of Alfouran was situated in a 
wood, near the suburbs of the city: it was formed 
out of a stupendous rook, in the inside of a moun- 
tain; and contained two cells, the outermost of 
which served for the commen purposes of life, and 
the innermost was set apart for the private devo- 
tions and nelgron ceremonies of the sanctified 
Dervise. 

A small spring, which ran trickling down the rock, 
supplied him with the pusest water, and fell into a 
basin, which the industrious Alfouran had scooped 
out of the bottom of the roek, from which 
water overflowing, descended fy a gentile rill to the 
wood, and ran purling among the trees ; sometimes 
discovering iteelf by its glittering suiface, and some- 
times gliding imperceptibly. through the thickest 
bushes, ‘which grew upon és panks. A little plain 
Opened before the doot of the cell, which’ by the 
shape of the lofty trees that surrounded it, @id the 
constant attention of the sage to sprinkle ite aur- 
face, ever preserved a most beautiful verdure. The: 
tall and straight cedars and palms which dver-' 
shadowed this delightful retreat, at ance secured 1¢: 
from the scorching sun, and afforded a moit beal- 
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tiful and majestic appearance, mixed with an awful 
solemnity, which struck the heart, and demanded 
the reverence of every beholder. 

To this habitation of Alfouran did thousands 
resort, at the rising of the sun, to hear the instruc- 
tions: of his mouth, and dwell upon the sweet ac- 
cents of his persuasive tongue; even the labours of 
the day were forgotten while he charméd their ears; 
and the poorest subjects of Baseora refused not to 
follow the sage Alfouran, though the work of their 
hands was neglected and undone. 

‘The pious Sanbellad was ever a constant af- — 
tendant at these captivating lectures, and 


-desp of the instructions of the Dervise 

His sou] was animated by dis sence ot the ct 
denying sage: hescorned themega employments of 
a dirty world, and sought earnestly to bury himeelf 
in the glorious solitude of Alfouran. 

One day, after the Dervise had been exhorting 
his hearers to trouble themselves no longer with the 
concerns of life, nor the transactions of mortality, 
Sanballad presented himself before him, and having 
done obeisance to the holy man, he entreated 
A¥fouran to initiate hima into the mysteries of his 
happy life. 

Alfouran looked sient at the youth; he be- 
held his complexion, his modest beauties, his eyes 
streaming with penitential tears, and “his heart 
ene with the full styhs of sofrow: and eo 

tion.—* And ‘Ggast. thou, O young man,’ ssid 

Detvise, ‘iebws, the vanities of this life, to 
spend in solituééqgabstemiousness the sprightly 
hours of youthK:..Ganet thou quit all worldly con- 
nexions, thy friends; ‘thy relations, thy engagements, 
thy business, and: ‘thy pleasures, and prefer before 
them the constant company of an aged Dervise? If 
thou at so resolved, let me first have a trial of thy 
submission; Ascend this craggy rock by 
the ‘steps which 2 have hewn in its side, aad sit on 
‘the stone whiclris dedicated, on its surface; to the 
‘éolar Fire. There remain while the 
ee by- day, and the cold pinches thee by t, 2 
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three days are accomplished; and I will bring thee 
of the choicest vianda which the rich men of Bas- 
sora send daily to tempt my appetite; of which if 
thou tasteth, or to which if thou dost incline thy 
mind, the eurse of the god of Fire ne upon 
thee !’ 

At this command, Sanballad arose with ‘Joyful 
looks, and began to ascend the holy mountain. 

He spent the first day in a solemn silence, not 
daring even to look up or move from his posture; 
but kept his eyes fixed on the ground, and in seeret 
implored the strengthening assistance of the Founder 
of his faith. 

The seeond day, Alfouran set before him a sump- 
‘tuous banquet, which hisdisciples, at his command, 
had brought from the city: for it was daily the cus- 
tom of Alfouran to receive such presents at their 
‘hands ;—not, as he said, for his own use, but to fix 
him steadfastly in his forbearance from those pam- 
pering repasts. They stood every day exposed on 
a table formed out of the living rock in his cell; 
and at noon the Dervise ascended the hill, to burm 
them at the holy fire, which he kindled from the 
Sun.—Sanballad looked not at the tempting viands 
till Alfouran commanded him, and then persisted 
religiously. in his resolutions; which when the 
Dervise perceived, he extolled his faith, and ex- 
horted him to contig obedient to the instructions 
he had received. 

The third day, the poor: youth was nearly wes 
hausted with watching and fatigue :: nevertheless, 
Alfouran endeavoured, by the most artful tempta- 
tions, to draw him from his purpose, but in vain ; 
the pious Sanballad triumphed over his temptations, 
and at length fulfilled his commands. 

Being now partly initiated, the Dervise, after 
having fed him, condueted him down from the 
‘mountain to the cell beneath; and, leaving him 
- for some time to rest and refreshment, hée alone 

ascended with his daily offerings to the alten-of 
Fire. a a 
- In this act of devotion Alfouran continued: the 
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remainder of the day; during which time, San- 
ballad heard the most ravishing music, which 
seemed to descend through the mountann, and filled 
the cells with its enchanting harmony. 

And thus wus the Dervise’s time divided :—In 
the morning he preached to the multitude, whilst 
the careful Sanballad reteived their offerings, and 
Jaid them on the stone table in the cell. At noon 
the Dervise ascended with the offerings, and the 
young man was ordered to pursue his private 
devotions in the innermost cell; and was taught to 
expect those heavenly sounds, if his prayers were 
accepted. When the sun left the horizon, Alfouran 
descended to the plain, where Sanballad spread 
some roots on the turf by the spring, and the Der- 
vise and his scholar made their single and abste- 
mious meal. 

The young Dervise was enraptured at the pre- 
cepts and sanctity of his master: and the inhabit- 
ants of Bassora brought daily their riches, and fine 
vestments, and delicacies, that Alfouran might 
sacrifice those unworthy objects of their affection 
on the altar of the Sun. 

Nor were the prayers of Sanballad rejected, for 
he daily obtained a grateful token from the powers 
he worshipped, and was charmed with the heavenly 
musi¢ which sounded through the rock. 

In this manner did Alfouran and his pupil dedi- 
cate their time to the invincible powers of Fire, till 
the whole city of Bassora was converted to the 
religion of the Dervise; and, neglecting their trade, 
they all flocked regularly to imbibe the instructions 
of his lips. 

But what, even in the midst of his sanctity, preyed 
upon the heart of Sanballad was, that his master 
Alfouran did not suffer him to ascend the moun- 
tain. When he asked the Dervise the reason why 
he was denied that holy office ?—Alfouran would 
answer:—*‘ Know, O young man, that he only is fit 
to make such a sacrifice, who, by long and patient 
abstemiousness, has sanctified his mind, and purged 
it from the desires of mortality. No, Sanballad; 
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you must serve a longer term of years, and persist 
in your religion for many suns, ere you be admitted 
to that, the greatest and noblest work of man: 
wait, therefore, with submission; and doubt not, 
but, when thou art accepted, the deity of Fire will 
eall thee to his service.’ 

If Sanballad’s impetuous desires to serve, like 
Alfouran, in the cell of the worshipper of Fire, 
could drive him, against the inclinations and com- 
mands of his parents, to act under the hanners of 
Alfouran, it is not to be wondered, that he was now 
as eager in desiring to be jointly admitted into all 
the services of his master. 

The bed or resting-place of Sanballad was on the 
stone table in the outward cell; Alfouran slept on 
a floor of flints within. 

It was the hour of midnight; when Sanballad, 
still revolving his favourite desires in his mind, 
heard the wind rustle through the Grove; the moon 
played on the surface of the water, in the basin 
which stood without :—-when, on a sudden, Sanballad 
seemed to discern at the door of the cell the figure 
of a little old man: he immediately endeavoured to 
cry out to Alfouran; but he found his tongue cleave 
to the roof of his mouth. The little figure ad- 
vanced, and stood before the astonished and mo- 
tionless Sanballad. 

‘I am,’ said the spectre, ‘the good Genius 
which presides over thy wayward fate.—Alfouran, - 
this very night, did meditate thy death, and in- 
tended to sacrifice thee to his barbarous god. You 
are, young man, too inquisitive for this mysterious 
religion, which requires a blind and unsuspicious 
faith: but, in compassion to thy youth, and being 
willing to vindicate the truth of thy much-injured 
Prophet, I have .taken this opportunity, while 
Alfouran is in his first sleep, to warn thee of thy 
danger. I must not assist thee farther; for the 
impostor possesses the signet of the Genius Nadoe, 
which.he stole from a bratiin of the most exalted 
piety. But if thou art resolute, go fearless into 
his cell, and boldly thrust thy hand into his bosom, 
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where it ever lies concealed. If thou canst but for 
& moment snatch it from him, thou art safe: for, 
when it is in thy hand, its virtues will be obedient 
to you its possessor: be confident, therefore, and 
forget not, when thou hast it in thy hand, to make 
a proper use of it.’ 

‘And how is it to be used ?” replied the asto- 
nished Sanballad. 

‘ Wish,’ said the Genius,’* for whatever you de- 
sire, and it will not be denied you.—But hasten, O 
young man! for I foresee Alfouran will in a few 
minutes awake.’ 

At this exhortation, Sanballad arose from his 
bed, and entered into the cell of the treacherous 
Alfouran. He felt gently for his master, who was 
stretched upon the flints; and, having found his 
bosom, boldly put his hand therein, and felt the 
signet of the Genius Nadoc; which he immediately 
pulled out, and by the force of his arm awakened 
the affrighted Dervise. 

Sanballad, seeing Alfouran awake, wished that 
he had completed his purpose, that he might have 
escaped out of the cell while the D rvise had 
slept. 

No sooner had Sanballad formed his wish, than 
Alfouran sunk again into a deep sleep; and the 
young man, perceiving the power which the signet 
of the Genius Nadoc had given him, blessed Ma- 
‘homet his prophet, and hastened out of the cell: 
and on the plain before the door, he met his faith- 
ful Genius Mamlouk. 

* I see,’ said his instructor, ‘thou hast wisely 
prevailed: and now, O Sanballad, we will together 
ascend this mountain; and I will convince thee of 
the folly of thy worship.’ 

Having thus said, Mamlouk led the way, and, 
having climbed to the altar, on the surface of the 
mountain, the Genius desired Sanballad to move 
the altar from its place. 

‘OQ Mamlouk,’ said Sanballad, ‘that is far 
beyond my strength: for when I sat on this stone, 
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as a probgtioner before the Sun, I assayed with all 
my strength to move it, and could not.’ 

‘That was,’ replied Mamlouk, ‘ because Al- 
fouran commanded it to continue firm and fixed: 
but now his power is no more.’ 

Sanballad then set his shoulder against the stone, 
and moved it from its place. The stone being re- 
moved, discovered a dark winding staircase, cut 
out of the rock, which descended into the body of 
the mountain. 

Mamlouk commanded Sanballad to descend, and 
fear not: ‘ For,’ said the Genius, ‘1 will attend 
you, though invisible, and instruct you in what 
manner you are to behave: but be resolute in pre- 
serving the signet of the Genius Nadoc.’ 

Sanballad then began to descend the steps, 
which wound round a solid pillar of stone. After 
he had passed three hundred stairs, he met with 
a strong wicket, which he commanded to open; 
and then continued to pursue his way through a dark 
and close passage, cut out of the living rock. 

At the end of this passage, he found a door of 
solid iron, which, at his command, creaked on its 
hinges, and, opening, presented to his view a large 
cavern, illuminated in the centre with an enormous 
glowing carpuncle. Around this spacious vault 
hung all the rich and valuable garments, which the 
deceitful Alfouran had begged from the deluded 
inhabitants of Bassora, ag offerings to his god. 

‘And what,’ said Sanballad to his invisible 
guide, ‘was the design of Aifouran in collecting 
these riches, since he never makes any use of 
them ?’ 

. € Proceed,’ said Mamlouk, ‘ and observe.’ 

In one corner of this cavern Sanballad perceived 
a chasm in the rock, which he immediately com- 
manded to open; and which @ him through ea 
sides into another passage, wider than the first, 
ported by’ pillars, and enlightened with a vari 
carbuncles. 

Ag soon as Sanballad had entered this passage, he 
heard the sounds of many instruments, playing the 
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most plaintive notes; and presently, at the lower 
end, he saw a number of close-veiled matrons 
marching with solemn steps along the avenues of 
the passage. 

‘May I, O Mamilouk,’ said Sanballad, ‘ wish 
that these may receive me as they used to receive 
Alfouran ?’ 

‘ Yes,’ replied Mamlouk, I find thou hast wished 
it in thine heart; for they already begin to ac- 
knowledge thee.’ 

As Mamlouk said this, the matrons all came 
round Sanballad, some kissing his hands, some his 
fect, and others kneeling, and in the highest acts of 
devotion, touching the skirts of his clothing. 

Thus surrounded, the fictitious Dervise passed to 
the farther end of the passage, where a spacious 
portal opened into a gloomy temple, hewn out of a 
solid rock of adamant: in the centre of this temple 
was an altar, or hearth, raised from the ground, on 
which a large fire, fed with oils and aromatic 
woods, burnt incessantly day and night; and was 
renewed with all the incense and perfumes which 
Alfouran had obtained from the deluded inhabitants 
of Bassora. 

As soon as Sanballad had advanced to the fire, 
the orgies began. The female votaries worked 
themaclvcs up into the most frantic fits of enthu- 
siastic madness, groaning, weeping, lashing them- 
selves, falling into trances and fits; till at length, 
tired and fatigued with their wild religion, they 
sunk into slumbers round the flame whiecp they had 
adored. 

© Now, Sanballad,’ said Mamlouk, *‘ now must 
thou be resolute and brave: canst thou resist 
temptation ?” 

* Alas!’ replied Sanballad, ‘ I thought so once; 
but it was a vain on, arising from the pride of 
a false religion.’ 

* Your diffidence,’ answered the Genius, ‘ is 
prudent, and manifests an humble mind: but, as 
temptation may be too severe for your new-born 
faith in the Prophet, he has permitted me to per- 
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sonate Alfouran, and casry you invisibly through 
these mazes of bewitching error.’ 

Thus saying, Mamlouk put on the appearance 
of Alfouran; and Sanballad, having wished him- 
self invisible, stood beside the metamorphosed 
Genius. 

Mamlouk then waved his hands on high, and 
clapped them together in the air: at the sound of- 
his clapping, the matrons awoke, and the fictitious 
Alfouran commanded the cup of love to be pro- 
duced. Four ancient matrons immediately brought 
forward a large bowl from the innermost parts of 
the temples, of which the transformed Genius and 
his females partook. 

No sooner were they replete with this liquor, 
than they began to sing the most indecent songs, 
and by every gesture manifested the desires of their 
hearts; till at length, being worked into a pas- 
sionate madness, they threw off their clothing, and 
discovered, under the formal appearances of sanc- 
tified matrons, the most abandoned signs of youth- 
ful prostitution. 

The Genius, having revealed thus much of the 
mysteries of Alfopran, took Sanballad by the hand, 
and led him out of that scene of horror to the top 
of the mountain. As they arose from the cavern, 
the beams of the sun began to play upon the east, 
and tinge the dusky clouds with its early light. 

‘ And who,’ said Sanballad to his guide, as they 
arose, * who are these abominable wretches ?’ . 

‘ They are,’ replied Mamiouk, ‘ weak and de- 
luded women, who have, at different times, stolen 
in the dead of night from Bassora, to hear the doc- 
trines of the sanctified Alfouran.--But be silent, for 
I see on the plains before the city of Bassora, the 
multitudes approaching to hear and adore the 
hypocritical Dervise.’ 

*« And will Alfouran awake and instruct them?’ 
said Sanballad to the Genius. . 

‘No,’ answered Mamlouk, ‘the Prophet will 
not longer permig his villanies to remain unex. 
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posed.—-But let us hasten to meet the credulous 
followers of Alfouran.’ 

Having thus said, Mamlouk descended from the 
hill, and stoud before the cell of the Dervise. The 
crowds gathered round him, for he still personated 
the form of Alfouran: some blessed him with tears 
in their eyes, others nearly worshipped the fictitious 
idol of their affections. 

. In the midst of this ill-placed adoration, Mam- 
louk lifted up his voice, as though it had been the 
voice of a whirlwind, aud said, in the ears of all the 
inhabitants of Bassora,—* O deluded idolaters, why 
have ye left the worship of your Prophet, to follow 
the lies and fables of the enchanter Alfouran ?’ 

As the Genius spoke these words, he shook off 
the appearance of the Dervise, and shone before 
them in all the native beauty of his heavenly race. 

The multitude were astonished at the -change, 
and the Genius proceeded :—* I am Mamlouk, the 
guardian Genius of your city, which I have with 
sorrow of late beheld strangely deviating from the 
worship of the Prophet. The Fates decreed that 
you should be tempted by Alfouran: he came, 
therefore, into this grove; and, wader the specious 
mask of sanctity, gained the hearts of your people, 
insomuch that you neglected the public works of 
the city, and the social duties which ye owed one 
to amwother, and all herded to hear and offer to Al- 
fouran yourselves and your substance. Alfouran 
was possessed of the signet of the Genius Nadoc, 
by means of which he has commanded the slaves of 
that signet to form, in the spacious womb of this 
mountain, the secret haunts of his wickedness and 
lust; which I will now disclose unto you.’— 

Having so spoken, the Genius commanded San- 
ballad to go into the cell, and awaken Alfouran ; 
which he did; the Dervise trembling as he came 
forth, from a consciousness of his guilt. 

As soon as the multitude beheld Alfouran, they 
were so infatuated at his présence, that the lu- 
minous appearance of the Geniug scarcely withheld 
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them from worshipping and adoring the Dervise; 
which when Mamlouk perceived, he gaid unto them: 
—‘ O inhabitants of Bassora, how vain are my la- 
bours to bring ye to Mahomet! But, ere ye too 
foolishly refuse to hear the directions of your 
Prophet, lvt me expose to your view the entrails 
of this mountain.’ 

{ As he spake these words, the people all looked to- 
wards the mountain; which began to crack and open 
its sides, till by degrees the temple and caverns within 
were made manifest to the wondering populace. 

Out of this nest of lust and intemperance, came 
the wild femaics who had so miserably degraded 
themsclves by their lascivious deeds: but how was 
the misery of their condition heightened, when 
they beheld such crowds of their neighbours and 
kinsmen standing as witnesses of their indecent 
appearance ! 

Nor were the men of Bassora less disgusted, to 
find, among the private hordes of the lustful Der- 
vise, their wivcs and their daughters, who had been 
thus polluted by his secret iniquities. 

They were now all resolute in destroying the 
monster Alfouran from the face of the earth; and 
80 incensed were they against him, that thcy tore 
the saint into ten thousand reliques; and he was 
most happy who could show most marks of his ven- 
geance on the salacious Dervise. 

Mamlouk, having suffered them to execute their 
vengeance on the hypocritical Alfouran, exhorted 
them to follow obediently the law of their Prophet, 
and ever to despise such teachers as should preach 
up a mysterious, unintelligible, and hidden reli- 
gion; or expect that they should blindly give up 
their substance and social duties, to follow the 
directions of a sanctified and lustful drone, 


As Mamlouk finished his tale, bright flashes of 
light streamed through the lattice-work of the 
saloon: and presently, with smiles of mildness on 
his face, came the illustrious Prophet Mahomet, 
and hovered over the august assembly. 
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* Thanks, heavenly Mamlouk,’ said the Prophet 
of the faithful; ‘thanks do I give thee in the 
name of my flock of Bassora, whom thou hast 
rescued: O, may they never again astray from the 
light vouchsafed them; but may reason and revela- 
‘tion alike direct them to seek the realms of peace, 
and fly from the delusions of error and enthusiasm ! 
—And do ye, favoured flock of Heaven, Hsten and 
imbibe the instructions of my servants, and obey 
the voice of their divine morality.’ 

As he thus spake, the royal company all arose, 
and, prostrating themselves on the earth, thus began 
their hymn of praise :~ 

‘ Glories surround the Defender of the faithful ! 
Alla! Alla! Alla! 

‘ Praise, and honour, and worship, be unto Him 
who giveth sight to the blind, and peace to the sons 
of care! Alla! 

‘ Be thy reign immortal, Prophet of the just ! 
Be thy power, as is thy mercy, Vicegerent of Alla! 
Alla! AMa! Alla! — 

‘ Happy are thy servants who do the will of their 
Master ! Alla! 

* Happy are thy servants who hear the voice of 
their Prophet ! Alla! 

‘ Happy are they who walk ndt in error, but are 
instructed in thy law! Alla! Alla! Alla ! 

As the Genii pronounced these words in songs of 
melody, the Prophet arose, and ascended from 
their sight; while the whole assembly lay en- 
tranced with delightful visions. 

After some time, the company being reinstated, 
Iracagem thus addressed himself to the Genius 
Omphram :— 

‘ Omphram, let the praises of Mahomet inspire 
thee in declaring the labours of thy tutelage.’ 

* Happy shall I esteem myself,’ answered Om- 
phram, ‘ if Iracagem approves of my behaviour in 
directing the Sultan Hassan Assar.’ 


TALE III. 
 ] 
Hassan Assar ; or, the History of the Caliph of 
Bagdat. 


THE royal court of the Caliph Hassan Assar beheld 
with discontent a long series of gloomy moons. 
The voice of joy, and the smiles of festivity, were 
banished the palace, by the severe frowns ich 
sat, uninterrupted, on the brow of the Caliph. 
The barrenness of his spacious seraglio was the 
cause of his melancholy; neither the youthful 
beauties of Circassia, nor the more ripened fruit 
which his own warmer sun produced, were capable 
of continuing the race of the Caliphs of Bagdat. 

Omphram, the tutelary Genius of his kingdom, 
saw the perverse will of fate, and could not with- 
stand its decrees; she read in the permanent leaves 
of that everlasting book, that Hassan Assar would 
vainly solicit a progeny from Heaven, while he 
sought after that blessing in the embraces of beauty. 
Though the day, which as yet Nad not arisen, was 
enveloped in the clouds of obscurity, she could still 
discern the possibility of the continuance of the 
race of Hasean; but not the particular manner in 
which it was to come to pass. 

As Hassan was administering justice in the divan, 
the throne whereon he sat was violently shaken with 
the trembling of the earth, the doors of the divan 
ereaked, the lightning poured down through the 
windows in sheets of fire; and in the midst of the 
confusion both of earth and air, came Omphram, 
viding in the tempest which her power had raisedv 
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Hassan bowed at her approach; and, as his heart 
was unconscious of evil, he regarded not the terrors 
which surrounded her. 

‘ Hassan,’ said the Genius, ‘ I perceive you are 
not to be biassed by the outward appearance of 
things: knowing that you are only accountable for 
the actions of your subjects, you look with serenity 
on this confusion of elements, which it was not in 
your power to prevent. The same trust which en- 
ables you to be thankful in the sunshine of affluence, 
gives you also confidence in the dangerous tegnpest. 
Look but as indifferently on all things, and your 
prayers shall be no longer offered to the unconsent- 
ing Prophet. He has heard your petition; he 
believes you are solely desirous of perpetuating his 
seed; ahd therefore he commands you to dismiss 
the beauties of your seraglio, and to give up your 
whole life and pleasure to the Houri he has provided 
for your embrace.’ 

As she finished this declaration, the walls of the 
palace crumbled inéo their original clay; the crowds 
that were gathered in the divan vanished from the 
sight of the Caliph; and he saw no longer the 
flourishing city of Bagdat, but the wild and fanciful 
productions of unassisted nature. 

The lions in the chariot of Omphram roared to 
the repeated echoes of: the forest; and the fairy, 
still observing the courageous Hassan unchanged 
at his fate, smiled on the Caliph, and bade him 
persevere in his unshaken trust, and no dangers 
nor misfortunes should prevent the blessings which 
the Prophet had engaged to shower upon his race. 

Although the prospects around him were wild, yet 
they were beautiful and enchanting. Lofty trees at 
a distance, on one side, formed natural temples to 
the deities of the place; on the other, the adjacent 
mountains were partly covered with evergreen and 
flowering shrubs, which grew irregularly, as a co- 
vering, above the craggy sides of the rocks, except 
where a torrent from the summit had worn out 8 
hollow bed for its rapid passage and descent. In 
the vale beneath, a spacious lake divided the ancient 
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groves from the mountainous side of the prospect ; 
and on the intermediate banks grew whatever 
might invite the eye, or please the wandering 
palate; fruits unnumbered of every kind, too heavy 
for the parent stock whereon they grew; flowers in 
every varied hue, and every varied tint which the 
sun could form by the many-coloured beams of its 
all-diffusive light. 

While Hassan was admiring these luxurious pro- 
ductions of the uncultivated place, he perceived a 
most beauteous female advancing through the ir- 
regular avenues of the spacious grove. ‘ O blessed 
Prophet,’ cried the enamoured Sultan, as soon as 
he beheld her, ‘ what delights hast thou prepared 
for me in this vale of plenteousness! surely J am 
already in thy blissful paradise! and behold, the 
Houri, whom thou hast consigned to my arms, is 
now approaching to meet my embrace!’ 

As he said this, he sprang forward to join the 
blooming fair one, whose delicate limbs stood all 
confessed to view, and displayed, in their ineffable 
symmetry and delicate purity, the utmost harmony 
of a beauteous creation. She also, as animated by 
the same inclination and desires, hastened @oward 
the embrace of the all-admiring Hassan ;—but alas! 
ere the happy couple could meet, the envious earth 
gave a hideous groan, and the ground, parting 
under their feet, divided them from each other by 
@ dismal chasm. 

While the astonished pair stood on different sides 
of the gulf, viewing the horrid fissure and the dark 
abyss, wild notes of strange uncouth warlike musie 
were heard from the bottom of the pit; and imme- 
diately a flash or vapour of blue flame arose from the 
cavern, in the midst of which the Caliph discovered 
an enormous elephant, with a turret on his back. 

When the elephant was level with the surface, the 
earth closed again: anda black, who sat on the ele- 
phant’s neck, advanced upon his body to the turret ; 
which he touched with a wand in his hand, and im- 
mediately the turret flew into a thousand pieces, and 
discovered a little hut, out of which came a negro 
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woman, properly accoutred with the implements 
of war. 

The besuteous lady screamed at the sight: and 
as Hassan was hastening to -her assistance, the 
black who held the wand in his hand cried out 
with a voice like thunder :— 

* Hassan Assar, forbear!—But it matters not; 
for Omphram has deceived me, and thou art unwor- 
thy of the favour of Mahomet: Omphram assured 
me that the Caliph of Bagdat was unbiassed by the 
outward appearance of things: and yet methinks I 
see you pay a preference to beauty, and neglect to 
attend on the vigorous Nakin Palata, who is destined 
for your spouse.’ 

©‘ What!’ cried Hassan, in amaze, ‘ must I leave 
this perfect original, to take up with that unnatural 
lump of blackness ??—At these words, Nakin Palata, 
with great wrath, drew forth an arrow from her 
quiver, and, fixing it in her bow, aimed the fatal 
shaft at the body of the beautiful nymph. 

Hassan saw the malice, but could not prevent the 
blow. The arrow pierced through the snowy heart 
of the lovely female; and the warm tide of blood 
and lige issued forth at the unfriendly wound. As 
the distressed Caliph drew the arrow forth, and 
applied his lips to the place, the black, jumping 
from the beast, ran to him, and commanded him 
to discontinue his care, or he would for ever lose 
the protection of Mahomet. 

The Caliph looked up in astonishment at hearing 
the command, and was more than ever surprised 
to behold the skin falling from the body of the 
black, under which he discovered the features of 
Omphram his Genius. 

© O Hassan Assar,’ said Omphram, ‘ hast thou not 
yet learnt, that the delights of this world are not to 
bias your affection and obedience from the will of 
Heaven? When you prayed to the Prophet to con- 
tinue your race on the throne of your forefathers, 
did you not promise to give up all other blessings, 
if you might possess that only desire of your 
heart ?—Now, then, what-is beauty, when put in 
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competition with her who is to perpetuate the de- 
scendants of the Caliph of Bagdat? Wast thou not 
unhappy when thou hadst every beauty at command? 
Didst thou not then despise such faint allurements, 
and beg from Heaven a more substantial blessing ? 
Behold her, then, who is appointed to bless thee; 
and yet thou fliest from her, and art now returning 
to those pleasures which thou hast solemnly re- 
nounced: but think not the Prophet will suffer 
such ingratitude! No; enjoy the company of thy 
beauteous Houri; for, no doubt, your love is so 
excessive, that you will willingly follow her to the 
grave.’ 

Having thus said, she struck the ground with her 
wand, and immediately a number of slaves arose 
with stones, and all the materials for building.— 
‘ There,’ said the fairy to the workmen, * enclose 
that dying corpse with a substantial monument, 
and let us see how long this worldly Caliph’s love 
will fix him on the body of his mistress.’—The 
slaves obeyed; and, being Genii of an inferior 
order, executed their business in less time than a 
mortal workman could have laid the foundation. 

Hassan neither observed their work, nor was 80~- 
licitous to escape; but, still pressing with his lips 
the fatal wound, suffered himself to be enclosed in 
those walls of death. Before the roof (which was 
formed of massive stone) was entirely covered, 
Omphram called out, and commanded Hassan to 
withdraw: but the Caliph was deaf, and regardless 
of every thing but the condition of his dear nymph. 
Wherefore the Genii completed the work; and 
Omphram, finding him deaf to her commands, left 
him immured in .the mausoleum, with the dead 
body of the strangely murdered fair one. 

Although the workmen of Omphram had totally 
immured the Caliph Hassan Assar, yet was there 
left a grate-work of iron in the middle of the tomb 
by the Genius’s e#mmand, through which the light 
might reflect on the deceased body, and give the 
Caliph a full view of the dead beauties which he 
had preferred to the will of his Prophet. 
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For several days, the love-sick Hassan persisted 
in his attention to the corpse of his beautiful 
favourite: but contagious mortality now began to 
steal away the delicate complexion and graceful 
hue, which formerly adorned the living Houri’s 
limbs: a noisome stench succeeded, and yellow 
putrid foulness overspread the whole body; her 
cheeks sunk, her flesh grew moist with rottenness, 
and all her frame sent forth the strongest effluvia 
of corruption and death. 

Hassan, whose Jove and affection were solely 
supported by lust and passion, gently et the only 
objects of his desires, began to loath the wretched 
situation which he had chosen in preference to 
submission and obedience. 

* And is this,’ eried the dejected Caliph, looking 
on the corrupted mass, ‘ is this the natural effect of 
death on beauty? Iz it, then, only owing to the 
different modifications of matter, that one mass 
gives us the highest enjoyment, and another the 
greatest disgust? Nay, more; are the joys of this 
world so fleeting and unsubstantial, that the objects 
of our pleasure to-day may to-morrow become the 
objects of our aversion?—O Prophet! holy Pro- 
phet!’ continued he, ‘ I now see and acknowledge 
the justice of thy punishment; I now can discern 
between the good that thou didst intend me, and 
the evil which I have chosen.’—At these wards, 
he sunk on the ground, overcome with watching, 
Joathing, hunger, and fatigue. 

As he lay stretched on the ground, the female 
negro appeared above at the grate.—* O blind, ill- 
fated Caliph,’ said she, * how long will it be ere 
thou seest the follies of thy choice? Wert thou not 
born to do the will of Heaven? Wert thou not, by 
thine own desire, consigned over by that will, to 
fly from the pleasures of life, and give thyself up to 
the interest of thy race? The Prophet doubted the 
sincerity of thy heart; ‘he therefore placed thee 
amidst all the natural luxuries which this world 
affords; luxuries far more irresistible than those 
which art hath made in imitation of them.—The 
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love which you professed for that noisome body, 
say, O Caliph, did it arise from virtue or lust? 
You saw and loved; but you heard not, neither had 
you knowledge of the perfections or imperfections 
of her mind. She came only recommended to you 
by passion and desire; I came recommended by 
the will of your Prophet: but you foolishly con- 
ceived his commands grievous, and your desires 
natural and reasonable; therefore you were left in 
possession of your wishes, to convince you, that, 
from disobedience and unlawful pleasure no other 
fruits can sprout forth but those of corruption and 
abhorrence. You are sensible this life is short, 
precarious, and uncertain; it is a life of trial, and 
not of enjoyment; it is a life in which we must 
refuse, and not covet the pleasures of the world. 
Where then is the hardship of obedience, when we 
are commanded to abstain, in order hereafter to 
possess ? 

‘ Think not, O Caliph, I speak’ this of myself; it is 
your Prophet directs me; he sought me out among 
many in mine own nation; he snatched me from 
the arms of one whom I had formerly esteemed for 
his activity and manly strength. 

‘ « Nakin Palata,’ said a voice unto me, as I was 
with the utmost pleasure observing. the exercises of 
my lovely youth, ‘ attend to the commands of Hea- 
ven; and know thou wert born to fulfil its will.’ 
—At the same time an invisible power plunged me 
into the earth, and placed me in the hut and turret 
Which you beheld on the back of the elephant. 

‘ A black who guided the beast, informed me of 
the cause of my situation.—* You are,’ said the 
guide, « selected out of thousands, for your modesty, 
your humility, and obedience to the Power above, 
to be mother of a royal race. A great and mighty 
king shall fill your arms: but then you must never 
more reflect upon the youth you have left, nor sigh 
for the enjoyment of your native country.’ At 
these words, O Caliph, I sunk with sorrow and 
disgust: no joys of fortune or Nohes were, in_my 
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esteem, equivalent to the jetty blackness of my 
beloved Kafrac. 

‘ «¢ What then,’ said I, ‘ must I be condemned 
for ever to lose the sight of Kafrac, the idol of my 
soul?’ 

* ©No,’ replied my guide, * you shall sce him yet 
once again, to convince you how blind that choice 
is, which has only outward comeliness and natural 
abilities for its object.’—At these words, he took 
me by the shoulders, and we mounted through the 
caverns of the earth. The ground opened as we 
ascended, and presently I was conveyed into the 
centre of a wood, which, I remembered, was near 
the habitation of my jetty Kafrac. 

‘ The black, having taken his hand from my 
shoulder, bade me walk forward to a gloomy part 
of the wood: I obeyed:—but, O Caliph, judge the 
emotions of my soul, when I beheld the traitorous 
Kafrac locked in the arms of my brother’s wife! 
My blood curdled with horror at the sight; and I 
stood motionless before the adulterous Kafrac. 

‘ My guardian black, perceiving my condition, 
ran toward me, and again touching my shoulder, the 
earth opened a second time, and we sunk together 
on the back of the elephant.—*‘ Well,’ cried my 
guide, when he had seated me in the turret, ‘ are 
you now better disposed to obey the will of the 
Prophet of Mecca?’ 

**ILam,’ said I (still terrified with the dreadful 
vision), ‘ at the disposal of your Prophet, and en- 
tirely convinced of my own incapacity to distinguish 
between real and fictitious goodness.’—* Then,’ 
replied the guide, ‘ you are capable of executing 
the will of your Prophet. Here, take these your 
national accoutrements (giving me the bow and 
arrows), and when you see the Caliph Hassan 
Assar pursuing sensual pleasure, and preferring the 
specious appearance of beauty to the command of 
Mahomet, direct your shaft at the breast of his 
mistress, and fear not to destroy her; for she is 
only beautiful in appearance, but is really no more 
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than an earthly phantom, sent to convince Hassan 
Assar of the weakness of his heart, and the folly of 
his sensual lusts.’—-Having thus said, we ascended 
again into the realms of light, and arose just be- 
tween you and the phantom, which you blindly 
esteemed beyond the great blessings that are de- 
signed for you.’ 

When Nakin Palata had ended her relation, the 
Caliph prostrated himself on the ground, and, 
thrice adoring Alla and his illustrious Prophet, he 
cried out, in the words of Nakin Palata:—*‘ I am 
at thy disposal, O Prophet.’—As he said this, the 
skies loured with thunder, and Omphram his 
Genius descended. 

At her approach, the tomb cracked and divided, 
and Hassan Assar again prostrated himself on the 
earth before the Genius of his kingdom. 

‘ Happy, happy, happy Caliph! happy art thou, 
O Hassan Assar!’ cried out Omphram, ‘ who canst 
submit to the will of thy Prophet; happy art thou 
in thy cholee, and happy is Nakin Palata in ex- 
changing a barbarous savage for a wise, prudent, 
and religious monarch.—Nor shalt thou find, O 
Hassan Assar,’ continued the Genius Omphram, 
* that the commands of Mahomet are grievous or 
heavy to be borne: for now look at her whom thou 
hast despised, and examine the features of the once 
detestable Nakin Palata.’ 

At her command, the Caliph arose from the 
ground: but oh! how was his soul transported, 
when he beheld the countenance of his bride 
changed, and Nakin Falata glowing with every 
charm with which nature could invest her? 

* Ah, Caliph!’ vontinued Omphram, ‘ be not too 
much transported by the outward appearance of 
things; it is because you love each other, that you 
seem thus beautifully changed: nor are you less 
amiable in the eyes of Nakin Palata, than she is in 
your sight, O Caliph! This shall continue while 
your love continues: but when you, by caprice, by 
a resolute superiority, or by a vexatious ill-nature, 
put on the frown of disapprobation, then shall you 
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be divested of this amiable comeliness, and stand 
like a cruel and insulting tyrant before your trem- 
bling bride: and when either her love or her obe- 
dience fails, then shall she be again transformed, 
and wear the disgusting complexion of a tawny 
negro.’ 

Having thus said, she took Hassan Assar and his 
bride into her chariot, which was drawn by two 
majestic lions; and wafted them in the air to the 
Caliph’s palace at Bagdat. 

His subjects, when they heard of his arrival, all 
flocked to the presence of their royal master, and 
welcomed, with the warmest affection, his long- 
wished return. Hassan Assar presented to them 
his beauteous bride, and declared her the only 
Sultana of his realms. The court rang with joy- 
ous acclamations, and all hailed the amiable Nakin 
Palata. Omphram declared to them the reasons 
of the Caliph’s choice, and promised, in the name 
of the Prophet, a royal successor. At this assur- 
ance, the palace again re-echoed with the voices of 
his subjects; and nothing was heard in his kingdom 
but the praises of Hassan Assar, the loving, obe- 
dient, and religious Caliph, and Nakin Palata, the 
joy and consort of the best of princes. 


Omphram having ended her tale, the sage Iraca- 
gem waved his wand, and, commanding the race 
of the Faithful to sit down on the carpets spread 
under their feet, he ordered a collation worthy of 
his race to be produced. A number of inferior 
Genii immediately brought in a service of milk 
and rice. 

¢ Plain, like their instruction,’ said he, ‘is the 
diet of the Faithful; their desires are not after the 
flesh, but after the immortal food of the mind. As 
the ecourser despiseth the pastures over which he 
engageth in the race, so doth the child of Heaven 
pass by the pleasures of the sons of earth.—To aa- 
tisfy the mind is the business of our race, and to 
liken it to the image of its original fountain: feed 
then, my children,’ continued Iracagem, ‘ the ne- 
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cessary cravings of your earthly frames; but suffer 
not the clay-moulded case to weigh down the pre- 
cious jewel it contains. 

The disciples of the Genii having finished their 
abstemious repast, Hassarack was ordered to recite 
the tale of Kelaun and Guzzarat. 


TALE IV. 
Kelaun and Guzzarat. 


BENEATH the foot of a lofty rock, in the moun- 
tains of Gabel-el-ared, lived a homely peasant, 
whose business it was to lead a few sheep through 
the hollow passages of the mountains, from one 
fruitful valley to another, that they might feed on 
the herbs, which grew plentifully near the rills and 
cascades, on every side descending from the craggy 
precipices. 

Canfu had followed this pastoral life from a child; 
and his stock consisted of twelve sheep, which he 
attended, and four goats, which his wife daily 
milked, for the support of Canfu and her son. 

If Canfu had harboured a wish beyond the present 
scene, it was, that Kelaun, his son, might here- 
after become the husband of his neighbour Raask’s 
daughter. With this intent, the two children were 
made acquainted wit® each other from their infancy, 
and brought daily into the same spot of ground to 
play and gambol together. 

But the haughty disposition of his comrade Guz- 
sarat, soon grew offensive to the fiery temper of the 
impetuous Kelaun; ard the young couple, instead 
of imbibing a love and friendship for each other in 
their infancy, broke out in mutual hatred and ani- 
mosity. Canfu saw their growing dislike with the 
utmost grief and sorrow; he had asked of his Pre- 
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phet but one request, and that, he perceived, would 
be denied him. 

The angry father could not conceal his vexation, 
but daily poured out his discontent against the gra- 
cious purposes of Heaven, which, he imagined, were 
for ever contrived to thwart and disappoint him. 

As he was one day sitting upon a stone, and 
watching his flock by the side of a cascade, which 
ran foaming from the rocks above, he perceived a 
naked body come tumbling down the torrent, and 
which, having passed the fall, swam on the surface 
of the waters, and seemed to all appearance dead. 

Canfu could not behold such a sight without en- 
deavouring to rescue the body from the current; 
which he effected with his crook, as the stream, 
though rapid, was very narrow. Having pulled it 
on the bank, he perceived it was the body of a 
beautiful woman, which, as soon as the water dried 
from it, gave signs of life, and by degrees recovered 
its powers of action. 

The modest Canfu had pulled from his shoul- 
ders the vest which he wore, and spread it on the 
stranger, when he drew her to the land: but he 
was greatly surprised to find that she was so soon 
recovered; nor was his amazement lessened, when 
he perceived a web like a wing expand from each 
shoulder, and saw the fair stranger mount into the 
air, like an eagle soaring to the sun. 

Canfu continued watching her with his eyes; 
while she flew towards the rock, whence she had 
been carried down by the torrent; and several 
times did she encircle the whole range of moun- 
tains in her fight, as though ge had been in quest 
of some prey. 

On a sudden, he “perceived a second figure in 
the air; the winged female attacked it, and was 
repulsed, and fell again into the lake; and the 

shepherd again saw her carried down the cliff by 
the rapid stream. Again, in amaze, the shepherd 
drew the body out; which, being dried, revived as 
before, and presented once more to his view the 
beautiful female, . 
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* It is vain, O Canfu (said she), to strive against 
a race who are my supcriors. But for your Kind- 
ness, I must have perished : for, such is my nature, 
that the water, in the time that the Sun runs his 
course round the earth, would dissolve my being. 
—I am of the race of Genii, of those bold and free 
Genii, who dared disobey the seal of Solyman, and 
the commands of Mahomet. It is my delight to 
thwart the will of that Prophet; you saw me this 
moment engaging with the Genius Nadoc, who was 
bearing a message from Mahomet. Nadoc, know- 
ing the imperfection of my nature, would not 
attack me till I flew directly over the lake; he 
then maliciously plunged me into the water, hoping 
to destroy me; but I knew onc was near to help 
me, who was offended at the Prophet, because he 
disregarded thy prayer. What Mahomet, therefore, 
denied thee, O Canfu, I will grant, provided thou 
consentest, for my power is limited; neither may 
I help or distress mankind, without their own ap- 
probation or concurrence.’ 

‘O beautiful Genius,’ answered Canfu, ‘thou 
hast my consent: unite but my son Kelaun in the 
bonds of marriage with Guzzarat, and I will ever 
be obedient to thy commands.’ 

* Return then with joy to thine hut,’ said Giu- 
araha; ‘ for already a part of thy wish is granted.’ 
—As she spake these words, she spread her airy 
pinions, and mounted from his sight. 

_ Canfu was at a great distance from his hut; 
and did not arrive under his native rock till the 
sun was hidden behind the mountains of Gabel-cl- 
ared, 

The twelve sheep and the four goats preceded 
him. His wife knew the bleat of the sheep, and 
ran out to meet her returning husband. 

‘ Thy sheep,” said she, ‘ O Canfu, are complete 
in number; thy goats also are four; even as they 
went out with thee, so are they returned: but 
where is Kelaun, thy son?’ 

‘ Kelaun,’ answered the astonished father, ‘ went 
not out with me; the way was tiresome and dan- 
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gerous, and I would not suffer him to accompany 
me.’ 

* I know it well. O Canfu,’ replied his wife, 
* Kelaun went out, while the sun was yet in th@ 
valleys, to seek thee. ” At these words, the 
countenance of Canfu fell; for he remembered at 
that time it was, that he had given Giuaraha his 
consent. 

‘Is he not,’ replied the anxious father, ‘ with 
Guzzarat, the daughter of Raask ?’ 

Their huts were not a furlong apart; Canfu 
hastened toward the dwelling of Raask: but Ke- 
laun was not there. 

Tired as the shepherd was with the heat and la- 
bour of the preceding day; yet, leaving the sheep 
to the care of his wife, he set out to seek among 
the mountains his wandering son. He laboured the 
whole night in a fruitless seareh; and returned to 
his hut in the morning, spent and overcome with 
grief, care, and remorse. 

* Alas!’ said the unhappy father, ‘I have con- 
sented to my own misery, and Giuaraha has stolen 
from me the only joy of my heart !——O Prophet-—— 
but,’ said the wretched Canfu, ‘I dare not cal} 
upon thee, for I have joined with thine enemies, 
and thou hast justly deserted me!’ 

We must, however, leave the sorrowful hut of 
Canfu, and follow the steps of the little Kelaun 
among the mountains. 





Kelaun was well acquainted with the valleys and 
rocks which stood near the habitation of his father ; 
he knew the notches which Canfu had cut as di- 
rections, and followed them faithfully till the day- 
light decreased, every moment expecting to meet 
his father, and the sheep, and the goats, whose 
company he preferred to the imperious Guzzarat. 
But when night overtook him, his little knees 
knocked together with fear; and, because his pa- 
rent had forgotten to teach him to address any 
other power, he prayed to Canfu, and cried aloud 
that he would come and deliver him. 
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He was then on a barren spot, surrounded on all 
sides with rocks, except a small aperture through 
which he had crept. As he gained the middle of 
this vale, a small blue flame burst forth out of the 
ground, which increased in a pyramidical form, till 
it seemed like a hillock of fire. 

The wind immediately arose, and bellowed on 
the cliffs and ragged tops of the surrounding moun- 
tains; but no storm could reach the bottom of the 
vale, where the infant Kelaun stood, gazing at the 
rising flame which burned in the middle of the 
heath. 

Presently the air was filled with shrieks, and in 
a moment the blue fire was surrounded with the 
Genii of the place. 

The first in dignity stood the bold Giuaraha; she 
commanded silence among them, and, ere they 
began their midnight rites, harangued them to the 
following effect :— 

*O ye invincible but by water! see among your 
ranks an infant devoted to the power of our art. 
His parent has consented to our dominion: and 
Kelaun, the son of Canfu, is committed into the 
care of the despisers of Mahomet. Let us see, 
therefore, O royal race, how far the human heart is 
capable of being tutored in the licentious maxims 
of our undaunted establishment: let us carry him 
to our palace, in the centre of the earth, and in- 
struct him in such artifices and wiles, as may 
make him a scourge to the humble dependents on 
the Prophet of Mecca.’ . 

To this exhortation, the whole assembly mut- 
tered applause; and the valley, sinking by degrees, 
descended with the Genii and their prize, and left 
the black heavy mountains above tottering with 
their powerful enchantments. 

Kelaun, amazed and confounded at the sight, 
filled the air with his cries; but his fears were 
vain; Canfu had resigned his son, and Mahomet 
would not rescue those who mistrusted and hated 
his government. ‘ 
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The valley having descended for some time, at 
length stopped, and, with a shake like that of an 
earthquake, settled itself in the bowels of the globe. 

No sooner was the valley fixed, than the solid 
rocks which surrounded it opened on every side, 
and formed rough and irregular arches and avenues, 
leading from its centre. 

Immediately an innumerable host of evil Genii 
issued from the rocks, and the place was filled 
with the restless spirits of those disturbers of man- 
kind. But far above the rest was seen the proud 
Allahoara, the leader and encourager of that re- 
bellious crew of Genii; whose voice was as the 
echoes of thunder on the mountains, and whose 
restless eye-balls shot flashes of lightning like the 
vengeful clouds. 

The little Kelaun stood astonished at his pre- 
sence, and Giuaraha led him trembling like the 
pendent aspin-leaf that overshadows the flood. 

Allahoara, who knew the prize that his sister 
Giuaraha had brought, commended her care and 
fidelity to the cause of the restless Genii, and gave 
orders that the infant should be immediately put 
under proper tutors to educate him, and make him 
capable of the work they purposed to employ him 
in. Giuaraha was appointed his nurse, and she jt 
was whom Allahoara commanded to lead Kelaun 
through the schools of that abandoned race. 

These orders being issued, the tumultuous band 
dispersed through the caverns and the arched rocks, 
and left Giuaraha with her little prize. 

And first the Genius led him through a range of 
vaulted rocks, into a long room of splendid gar- 
ments, and endeavoured to fix his attention upon 
them: she made him try on several, and told him 
he looked like a little god. Kelaun was pleased 
with the finery of the place, and began to give 
credit to the words of Giuaraha. His little head 
was soon filled with vanity, and his thoughts 
centred in himself. Next, she placed him on a 
soft sofa, at the extremity of the room; and while 
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he lay entranced in sleep, she presented before his 
imagination a vision of the night. 

Kelaun, as he slept, thought that he saw his 
father Canfu on the rocks of Gabe)-el-ared; the 
form of his visage was as the dark black precipice; 
and he spake as the angry waves, when they rush 
into the hollow caverns: he chid the little Kelaun, 
because he appeared so gay, and commanded him 
to put on his shepherd's coat, and follow the twelve 
sheep to the brook.—Kclaun awoke with the ter- 
rors of the vision, and told his tale to the artful 
Giuaraha. 

‘ Silly father ! said the Genius; ‘silly Canfu, the 
shepherd! shall Kelaun, the favourite of the Genii, 
regard the dreams of a father, or think again of 
the poor shepherd Canfu? No, my son, despise 
the lessons which the base goatherd has taught 
you, and think no more of the tales of thy unwor- 
thy parents. Kelaun, my son, was born to rule; 
how then shall he who is a king regard the lessons 
of poverty and ignorance ! 

She then took the vain son of Canfu by the hand, 
and led him, accoutred in tawdry robes, to a small 
field where a thousand little imps were playing to- 
gether: at the sight of Kelaun, they all bowed, 
and began to praise the plumes which adorned his 
head, and the robe which flowed from his shoulders. 
They entcred into contests to divert him, and filled 
the place with tumult and disorder. Some brought 
before him divers little animals, which they con- 
trived to torture by a variety of punishments; 
others taught him to confound and destroy what- 
ever he met with; while a little imp put in his 
hand several implernents of cruelty, and encouraged 
him to exercise them on his comrades. 

Kelaun entered with a savage joy into the spirit of 
his instructor, and first began to wreak his wanton 
cruelty on the adviser of the sport: nor would 
aught but magic art have prevented him from goad- 
ing the person of the Genius Giuaraha; who, having 
a short time used him to these sports, took him to 
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a small hut, where dwelt an old hag, accoutred in 
rags and filth. 

‘ Morad,’ said the Genius, ‘I will leave this 
pupil with you fora time; instruct him in your 
arts, and make him a fit scourge for mankind.’ 

Morad immediately struck the little Kelaun to 
the ground with her crutch: after a time, he arose 
with tears in his eyes, and found the Genius had 
left him. 

‘Strip, urchin,’ said Morad, ‘ strip off these 
fool’s feathers, and take that vessel to the brook 
for water.’ 

Kelaun, recovering from the blow, refused to 
obey Morad, and inquired for his former instructor; 
but the old hag with curses drove him out of the 
house to a muddy ditch, where she commanded 
him to draw water for their support. Kelaun saw 
it was in vain to disobey; he brought the wretched 
produce of the ditch to the hut, and Morad set be- 
fore him some carrion for his support. 

* The lesson of poverty and necessity,’ said the 
hag, ‘is various; it makes men merciful, or it 
makes them cruel; it teacheth the mean spaniel to 
crouch, but it smeareth the mouth of the tiger 
with carnage and blood.’ 

© Be mine the tiger’s lot,’ said Kelaun, ‘ though 
Morad be the subject of my wrath,’ 

‘ The blessings of Morad, which are curses, at- 
tend thee,’ replicd the hag. 

Morad then led the little urchin into a dark 
cave, filled with the bodies of the dead. 

‘ There,’ said she, ‘ learn to glut thyself with hu- 
man gore; this is thy resting-place. Early in the 
morning must thou rise to some new work of misery.’ 

Kelaun, though hardened in malice and stub- 
bornness, yet shuddered at the thoughts of such a 
lodging, and followed Morad as she went forth 
from the cavern: but the hag seized him by the 
hair, and, dragging him back, she muttered some 
enchantment over him, and left him, without mo- 
tion, on the bodies of the slain. 
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Custom soon reconciled the little imp to this 
scene of horrors; and Morad, perceiving him suf- 
ficiently inured to the sight of wretchedness and 
poverty, carried him again to the Genius Giuaraha. 

“Is Kelaun,’ said the Genius, ‘ the favourite of 
Morad ?’°—* Yes,’ answered the hag, * Kelaun is 
now fit for the lessons of superstition and hypo- 
crisy.’ 

Giuaraha then led him toward a dark gloomy 
wood, in the centre of which lived the old and de- 
crepit Nervan. 

* Nervan, the friend of our race,’ said Giuaraha, 
‘ receive this pupil into thy arms, and teach him 
the lessons of superstition and hypocrisy.’ 

Nervan bowed humbly to the Genius, and taking 
Kelaun by the hand, he led him into a cell formed 
of bones and skulls. 

‘What doth the little imp of mortality,’ said 
Nervan, ‘think of my dwelling?’ 

«I think,’ said Kelaun, ‘that Morad has devoured 
the carcass, and left Nervan the bones.’ 

« So,’ continued Nervan, ‘ think the sons of folly: 
as the eye believes, do they believe; and their 
minds are guided by the senses of their bodies. 
Such intellects will make thee inferior and not 
above mankind: take, then, this sponge, and draw 
it over thine eyes.’ 

Kelaun took the sponge which Nervan drew forth 
from under his garments, and, having applied it to 
his eyes, beheld—not a cell of bones, but a noble 
mosque, adorned with the tombs of Sultans and 
Prophets ! 

Nervan immediately prostrated himself before one 
of the tombs, and bade Kelaun do s0 likewise. 

The son of the shepherd knew not what worship 
he was to pay, but imitated the devout motions of 
Nervan. 

As the old man arose, Kelaun inquired, why he, 
the servant of the race of Genii who despise Ma- 
homet, should worship in his temple. 

* So,’ said Nervan, ‘ think the sons of folly: as 
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the eye believes, no they believe; and their minds 
are guided by the senses of their bodics. 

*“ Know then, thou feather, who swimmest upon 
the surface of the lake, but seest not what rocks it 
conceals, that the greatest irreligion is a mockery 
of Alla and his prophets, and that hypocrisy is the 
most dangerous vice of the evil-minded. Let the 
credulous followers of Mahomet believe thee de- 
vout, and let them see thee prostrate before this 
tomb, so shall thy vices be coloured by enthusiasm 
like unto virtues, and thy sins shall appear as the 
fulfilling of the dictates of religion. Weak minds 
are overpowered by superstitious fear: and he who 
believes without foundation, is as the quicksand in 
the sea.’ 

At these words, Giuaraha appeared. *—‘ Enough,’ 
said the evil Genius, ‘ enough is done: strong pas- 
sions and desires thou hast by nature,-O Kelaun: 
thy parents have suffered them to increase, and I 
have taught thee to indulge them. Thou art now 
a fit scourge for the Faithful, and shalt this day 
sec with mc the realms of the Caliph of Bagdat.’ 
As she spake, she seized the youth by the arm; 
and in a moment they were in the royal palace of 
Bagdat. 

Kelaun found himself in a large apartment; a 
noble youth on a sofa was sleeping before him. 

‘ Kelaun,’ said the Genius, ‘ thou beholdest the 
heir of the Caliph of Bagdat.’—* But I have no 





* In the original, Kelaun is led from one scene 
of villany to another, which he learns from the 
several tutors Giuaraha appoints over him. But 
the descriptions are very horrid, and so full of the 
most abominable devices, that it is thought ne- 
cessary to suppress the farther account of the 
schools of vice; as bad hearts might be too far in- 
structed by them, and good hearts could not read 
them without some uneasiness: though, by the 
omission, the original beauty of the tale will be 
much lessened. 
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weapon,’ answered he, ‘ to cternize the sleep of this 
delicate heir.’ 

* That,’ replied Giuaraha, ‘ is not permitted us. 
Could we earry our agents at pleasure to perpetrate 
what mischief we have conceived against the sons 
of the Faithful, Kelaun should have a thousand 
darts, all charged with the poison of the scorpion: 
—but, alas, our power is curbed by that Mahomet, 
whom we detest! neither could I have brought 
Kelaun to this place, had not Raalcour, the heir 
of the Caliph of Bagdat, neglected to make his 
pilgrimage to the tomb of the Prophet. But your 
hand must not be upon his life; therefore, I will 
secure Ragicour, and give to Kelaun the form of 
his person.’ 

So saying, Giuaraha breathed on the son of the 
shepherd, and, touching the sleeping Raalcour with 
her finger, he became a bird. 

Kelaun, seeing the metamorphosis, ran eagerly 
to seize the bird; and Raalcour had died under his 
hands, but for the interposition of Giuaraha. 

* What, wretch!’ said the Genius, ‘ art thou so 
abandoned in malice, that the commands of thy 
protectress can have no influence over thee? The 
curse then of blindness fall upon thee; and, lest 
you should betray by your malicious follies the 
secrets of our raee, I will take from you the re- 
membrance of the past.’ 

‘ And cursed,* returned Kelaun, ‘cursed by the 
Prophet whom thou hatest, be thy detested race; 
may your toils and labours be ever attended with 
the execrations of those whom you pretend to serve. 
There is neither peace nor friendship, there is nei- 
ther gratitude nor love, in the workers of evil; and 
they shall be first to curse you, whom ye most seek 
to bless!’ 

At these words, the Genius answered not, but 
fled howling away; for she perceived the spirit of 
the Prophet of Mecca spake in Kelaun, and she 
sought with remorse the caverns of earth and the 
valleys of death. 
¢@ And now the mutes and eunuchs opened the 
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doors of the apartment, and prostrated themselves 
before the fictitious Raalcour.—* Death,’ said they, 
hath closed the eyes of Zimphrah; and the Caliph 
of Bagdat, thy father, is ascended into the ninth 
heaven! The Houris bathe his precious body in 
rivers of milk, and everlasting virgins new-weave, 
at his approach, the bowers of Paradise! He is 
gone unhurt over the burning grate; he is chief in 
honour among the race of the Faithful !’ 

Kelaun heard the voices of the cunuchs, but saw 
them not, and they were amazed to find their sup- 
posed Caliph groping like unto one who searcheth 
for light. 

« Q,’ said the chief of the eunuchs, ‘ what evil 
hath befallen my royal lord?) Why doth he refuse 
to look upon his prostrate slaves? The whcle city 
wait with longing eyes to behold their new Caliph; 
and Raalcour secth not the slaves which acknow- 
ledge him for their lord.’ 

‘ Proclaim then,’ said Kelaun, ‘the mightiest 
rewards for him who shall restore to the powers of 
sight the Caliph of Bagdat.’ 

Seven days went the heralds forth with trumpets 
and hautboys, and proclaimed the mighticst rewards 
for him who should restore to the powers of sight 
the Caliph of Bagdat. 

The tribe who give ease to the sick came to the 
palace in throngs, all promising sight to the blind 
Caliph; but their applications had no effect on the 
representative of Raalcour. 

The Caliph, enraged by disappointment, com- 
manded all those that failed to sudden execution. 

Every day was the axe of the executioner fed 
with blood: the city mourncd the loss of its sages ; 
but the eyes of the Caliph were still strangers to 
light. 

After a time, came a young man in the habit of 
a physician, and required to be brought before the 
Caliph, that he might try his skill. The attend- 
ants in the seraglio were sorry to see any more 
pretenders arrive; they cautioned the young phy- 
sician not to undortake a cure which was so likely 
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to end in his own destruction, nor add, by his 
intrepidity, to the blood which had been already 
spilled in the city. 

To these remonstrances he answered nothing; 
but with a smile bade them not distrust his skill, 
but immediately admit him to the presence of the 
Caliph. 

The slaves and eunuchs of Kelaun obeyed with 
reluctance, and led the young man into the cham- 
ber of the fictitious Caliph, with the lke silence 
and sorrow that they would have carried out a 
friend to the enclosures of the dead. 

The young physician madc his obeisance before 
Kelaun: but the surly monarch bade him proceed 
to his work without delay, as the hand of the exe- 
cutioner waited for his head. 

The young man seemed not the least dismayed 
by his threats, but, taking a quantity of powder 
from a bag which he held under his vest, he blew 
it in the face of the Caliph, and the scales fell 
from his eycs, and Kelaun beheld the light. 

The attendants in the seraglio beheld with joy 
the happy transformation, and the Caliph surveyed 
with eyes Of pleasure the man who had blessed him 
with sight. 

* Let this physician,’ said he, ‘ be exalted in the 
land; let him be above every vizier and every 
noble in our realms; let honour attend him, and 
every new sun behold him more and more re- 
spected and beloved. Demand of me,’ continucd 
Kelaun, ‘demand what reward your soul would 
wish to be possessed of, even to the half of my 
kingdom; and thou shalt enjoy it.’ 

*O Caliph,’ answered the young physician, ‘ far 
be it from me to seek honour or riches, far be it 
from an humble cottager to mix in the tumults of 
the great; forgive me but one deceit, and the heart 
of thy servant shall rest satisfied for ever.’ 

As she spake these words, the young physician 
laid bare her bosom, and Kelaun beheld that he 
was talking to a beautevous female. 

*‘ Happy am I,’ said the Caliph Kelaun, * that 
nature has pointed out a proper reward for my 
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lovely physician: yes, fair stranger,’ continued he, 
‘thou art the sultana of my heart, and shalt di- 
vide with me the pleasures of the empire which I 
enjoy.’ 

The fair stranger fell at the Caliph’s feet, and, 
after a small silence, thus addressed the fictitious 
Raalcour: 

‘To be the meanest of thy slaves, is the wish of 
Guzzarat, the daughter of the peasant Raask, a base 
inhabitant of the mountains of Gabel-el-ared.’ 

“I know not,’ answered Kelaun, ‘the mountains 
you speak of; but Paradise itself would not be 
degraded by the birth of my lovely sultana.—But 
why do I suffer such perfection to lie on the earth, 
like the jewel that is unfound, when it will add 
such lustre to my crown? Yes, lovely stranger, 
this day shall make thee mistress of the Caliph 
Raalcour.’ 

‘ Strange it is, my lord,’ said Guzzarat, rising, 
‘that the prince Raalcour should be ignorant of 
the mountains of Gabel-el-ared, where you have so 
often chased the foaming tiger on the rocks that 
hung over the cottage of my father, and where I 
have, with wishful eyes, traced your divine steps: 
nay, doth not my lord remember that once, when 
tired and fatigued with the chase, he prayed my 
mother to bring him acup of water; and she sent 
your slave Guzzarat to you with the milk of her 
goats? Yes, my lord, you smiled when I ap 
proached, and you bade me obey with cheerfulness 
the command of my parent.’ 

The son of Canfu understood not this conversa- 
tion; his memory of the past was taken from him; 
neither otherwise could he have known what the 
true Raalcour had done before his transformation. 

* Alas, my princess!’ answered Kelaun, <I lost 
with my sight all the memory of the past; neither 
knew I my state, when my slaves caine around me, 
till my faithful eunuch declared to me my titles; 
but whether thou art descended from a throne, or 
a cottage, whether thou camest like the sapphire, 
from the entrance of the earth, or like the morning 
star from the chambers of the sun, thy worth is in 
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thyself, and can receive no additional lustre from 
that which surrounds it.-—But by what art, my fair 
stranger, did you work this miracle in my behalf? 
Who did open the treasures of physic before thee, 
and where did the young virgin of the mountains 
obtain a knowledge surpassing the sages who have 
long studied in the city ?’ 

*‘ My lord,’ answered Guzzarat, ‘ shall hear his 
slave unfold all her knowledge before him.’ 

* Several moons had passed since I had seen my 
prince Raaleour hunting in the mountains; when I 
heard from the caravans which travelled over our 
rocks, that the Caliph Zimphrah was no more, and 
that Raalcour his son was proclaimed Caliph of 
Bagdat; the travellers also informed me that the 
Caliph’s sight was departed from him; and that 
high rewards were published for those who should 
restore him to his sight. 

‘ Hearing these things, my mind was with my 
Jord the Caliph, and I wished for the power of 
giving jight to the eyes of my prince; and I said to 
my her, ‘O that Guzzarat was capable of 
restoring sight to the blind!’ 

‘ * Wherefore,’ said the wife of Raask, ‘ doth 
Guzzarat long to occupy the business of the sages?’ 
Then made I answer, ‘ Knoweth not my mother, 
that the Caliph languisheth in darkness, and the 
sight of his eyes is passed from him?” And she an- 
swered: ‘ Vain Guzzarat! how doth the pomp of 
greatness bewilder the thoughts and wishes of the 
poor! Alas! my daughter hath forgotten content- 
ment, since she saw the richness of the garments of 
the prince Raalcour! Vain Guzzarat, return to thy 
charge, and feed the goats in the pastures of 
Gabel-el-ared.’ 

‘So saying, my angry parent drove me before her, 
and ordered me to Keep my father’s goats from stray- 
ing on the mountains. My feet obeyed the voice of 
my mother; but my heart fled like a leopard over 
the rocks, and was fixed on my lord the Caliph. 

‘ I went discontented with my goats to the moun- 
tains, and ridiculed the poverty and humility of my 
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parents. ‘ Why,’ said 1, sighing, ‘ hath nature put 
aspiring minds under the fetters of age and autho- 
rity ? why must the quick pulse of gaiety and youth 
be deadened by the torturing precepts of infirmity ’ 
Doth not the young lion rush more furiously on its 
prey, than the aged sovereign of the woods? doth 
Not the colt outstrip its mother in the chase? Why 
then should the bloom of Guzzarat be hidden and 
buried with the wrinkles of the wife of Raask ?’ 

¢ As I spake thus to the rocks and caverns, I 
beheld a young shepherdess entering the pastures ; 
her hair was interwoven with the pride of the field, 
and chaplets of flowers hung around her garments ; 
she lightly tripped with her feet to the music of a 
flute which she breathed upon, and her voice, like 
the voice of melody, was intermingled with the 
wild notes of her instrument. 

‘Ags she advanced with her flocks, I arose to 
meet her in the dance. She smiled at my approach, 
and thus began her pleasant raillery : 

*« O elegant companion of the goats eae 
how dost thou love to revel here in the lWkurious 
bosom of thy parent mountain! Happy Guzzarat, 
whose pleasure is obedience; and happier Raask, 
who is blessed with the eldest daughter of duty and 
submission !’ 

* As she thus spake, she cast a smile of ridicule 
upon me, and turning, cried out, ‘ Follow, dear 
Guzzarat, yon adventurous goat; behold, thy com- 
panion is clambering among the precipices ”’ 

‘I looked, indeed, and saw the goat was straying, 
but, stung with her severities, I cried out: *O 
fair stranger, rather lessen my misfortunes by your 
pity and advice, than increase them by your cruel 
reflections.’ 

‘¢ Js Guzzarat, then,’ said the shepherdess, 
‘willing to follow the advice of her friend ?’— 
* Yes,’ answered I; * deliver me but from this dis- 
tressed situation, and I will for ever acknowledge 
your kindness.’ 

‘© Then,’ answered the shepherdess, ‘ return to 
your cottage; and whatever you are ordered to 
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perform, be disobedient ; and if I find you faithful, 
meet me here in three days.’—As she said thus, she 
again began her song, and, winding with her flock 
among the rocks, soon stole from my sight. 

* At night I returned tp the cottage, and the wife 
of Raask ordered me to prepare a kid for our 
suppers; but her commands were to me of less 
consequence than the promise which I had made the 
shepherdess of the mountains. The wife of Raask 
was enraged at my disobedience; and, my father 
being absent, she called her neighbour Canfu to 
help in subduing her refractory daughter. 

‘The monster Canfu was rejoiced to torment 
me: he dragged me by the hair to the cottage, and 
ticd me to a post that is fixed before the door.’— 

‘ Who,’ said the Caliph, enraged and interrupt- 
ing Guzzarat’s tale, ‘who is this wretch Canfu, 
who dared violate the beauties of my lovely Guz- 
zarat ?’ 

‘ Prince of my life,’ answered Guzzarat, ‘ you 
have not yet heard the cruelties of this base shep- 
herd; my ignominious situation did not satisfy the 
malice that he had conceived against me. 

‘ My father returned home at night, and, hearing 
of my obstinacy, commended his wife for calling in 
the assistance of Canfu to subdue me. But I told 
him I was tired of a pcasant’s life, and would not 
be controlled. 

* Raask put on frowns as I spoke, and his coun- 
tenance was turned against me.—‘ What!’ said he, 
with fury and rage, * dost thou despise the parents 
that have nourished thee, and thy friends that would 
reclaim thee? Then let the blessings of them that 
would bless thee, turn into curses on thy disobedient 
head, and let the friendship of Canfu be fury and 
control over thee !—* Yes,’ answered the cruel 
Canfu, ‘I, my friend, will subdue this wicked 
Guzzarat for thee. The heart of the parent bleed- 
eth for the tears of its offspring; but correction 
cometh best from a friend.’ 

* My father then delivered me into the hands of 
the monster Canfu, who forced me from the sight 
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of my parents to his odious cottage. As s00N as 
we arrived there, I was given over to the correction 
of his wife.— 

‘© There,’ said the wretch Canfu, ‘ revenge the 
loss of thy son on this*proud disobedient fe- 
male.’ 

* The eyes of the wife of Canfu glistened as she 
beheld me; and her rage and revenge broke out 
into blows and imprecations; nor did the merciless 
woman forbear, till, overcome with her cruelty, I 
sunk to the ground.’— 

* By the powers of desolation,’ said the fictitious 
Caliph Kelaun, ‘ the wretch Canfu, and his cursed 
wife, shall experience the most exquisite tortures! 
—Let them,’ continued he, turning to his eu- 
nuchs, ‘ let the wretches be brought, ere the morn- 
ing, to the divan, and let a scaffold be crected, so 
that the whole city may be witness to their punish- 
ment.’ 

‘ Yea,’ answered Guzzarat, prostrating herself 
before the Caliph: ‘so let the enemies of the 
righteous perish !’ 

* Proceed,’ said the Caliph, raising her up, ‘ pro- 
ceed, lovely Guzzarat, in your tale; I am in ter- 
rors to think how you escaped the malice of your 
accursed enemies.’ 

* For two days,’ answered Guzzarat, ‘ I was con- 
fined and tortured by Canfu and his wife; and the 
third day, as she dragged me forth to inflict her 
daily stripes upon me, (her husband being with his 
flock,) I rose up against her, and contended with 
her. She called for help, but no one was near; at 
length I prevailed, and, leaving her stretched on the 
ground in a swoon, I hastened to the rocks, where 
I had before seen the shepherdess of the mountains, 
still in terrors lest Canfu should stray in the same 
paths. At the decline of the sun, my fair instruc- 
tress appeared, but her flock followed her not; she 
held in one hand a bag, and in the other a bundle 
of raiment. 

‘As she advanced forward, she held forth the 
bag to me, saying: ‘ My spirited pupil, take this 
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powder, and put on this raiment, the garb of a sage 
of Bagdat; and I will convey you to that city, 
where you must demand admittance to the Caliph, 
and, throwing some of this powder in his eyes, he 
shall receive his sight.’ 

* She then arrayed me in the vestments she had 
brought; and, giving me the bag, she blew upon 
me, and in a moment I found myself in the streets 
of Bagdat, before the royal palacc, where a crowd 
soon gathered round me. 

‘ What!’ said they, ‘ art thou alone left of our 
sages, or art thou a stranger? which if thou art, and 
canst not give sight to the blind, depart this city.’ 
—* Yes,’ answered I, ‘ 1 am come to restore Raal- 
cour to his sight.’—-* Then may the Prophet bless 
thy work !’ answered they. 

‘Immediately I entered the palace, and thy 
eunuchs brought me before my lord the Caliph.’ 

‘ This day,’ said the fictitious Raalcour, ‘ shall 
be for ever remembered with joy; for I have not 
only received the sight of my eyes, but also an ob- 
ject worthy of their utmost contemplation.’ 

The Caliph then took the ambitious fair one by 
the hand; and that day she was proclaimed Sul- 
taness of Bagdat. 

In the mean time, the messengers of the Caliph 
ordered the scaffold to be prepared, and sent out an 
armed body to apprehend Canfu and his wife. 

The soldiers arrived at the cottage in the night, 
and, beating against the door, demanded Canfu to 
come forth. Canfu looked through the lattice, and 
saw the soldiers of the Caliph; and, being terrified 
at the sight, he cried out, ‘ O Genii of the air, where 
is Kelaun, my son? where are the promises which 
you made to the wretched Canfu? now, if ever, O, 
help my distress !’ 

As he spoke, the evil Genius Giuaraha appeared. 
—* What, said she, ‘does my subject Canfu re- 
quire ?'—* ©,’ answered Canfu, ‘ the soldiers of the 
Caliph beset me; thou knowest, good Genius, that 
they are the instruments of death.’ 
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‘Fear not, shepherd,’ answered Giuaraha; ‘have 
not I said it, and who shall make vain my words? 
Even yet shalt thou see Kelaun thy son in the 
arms of the imperious Guzzarat.—Nay,’ continued 
she, ‘ask me no more; thy wish alone was to 
see thy son Kelaun the husband of thy neigh- 
bour Raask’s daughter; the Genii of the air are 
contented to fulfil their promises. If we grant 
your wish, what more have you to require? Whe- 
ther the blind wish of mortality proceedeth from 
wisdom or folly, concerneth but little our immortal 
race.’ 

Thus saying, Giuaraha turned from Canfu witha 
smile of contempt, and, spreading her airy pinions, 
disappeared from his sight; and the soldiers, rushing 
into the cottage, bound the wretched parents of Ke- 
laun, and led them away to the city of Bagdat. 

Before the sun was awakened from the dream of 
night, Canfu and lus wife were led in chains to the 
outer court of the palace; and the first salutation 
which the eunuchs gave the fictitious Raalcour and 
his new Sultana was, that Canfu and his wife were 
confined in chains in the outer court of the se- 
raglio. 

The eyes of Guzzarat swam in malice at the 
eunuch’s report, and the metamorphosed Caliph 
arose with indignation to sce the enemies of his Sul- 
taness tortured before his face. A throne was pre- 
pared at a distance from the scaffold, whither the 
pretended Raalcour and Guzzarat ascended, with 
all the nobles of the court of Bagdat. The streets 
were filled with expecting eyes, and the whole city 
with eagerness strove which should be the nearest 
spectators of the bloody tragedy. 

The Caliph had commanded that no terrifying 
ceremony should be omitted. His short reign had 
already been a reign of cruelty; and in this execu- 
tion he was willing greatly to exceed the former 
measures of his tyrannic disposition. 

Twenty officers in black, their heads bald, and 
their legs and feet naked, proceeded to the scaffold, 
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each bearing a skull in his right hand, and a torch 
burning with fetid odours in his left. 

These were followed by six dressed in white, on 
whose close garments bones were painted, in imi- 
tation of skeletons and other fearful ghastly forms. 
These skeletons had each a raw piece of flesh in 
their mouths, dropping with gore and clotted 
blood. 

Next, twelve, of a gigantic stature, came stalking 
forward; their faces were painted of a fiery red; a 
fictitious smoke seemed to issue from their nostrils, 
and each bore in his arms a naked infant, on whom 
they inflicted real torment; for, such was the cruclty 
of the Caliph Kelaun, that, rather than lose that 
addition to the fatal tragedy hemcant to represent, 
he had commanded twelve infants to be furnished 
out of the city for that inhuman scenery.—The 
cries of these poor infants struck the hearts of the 
populace with the most lively terrors, and multi- 
plied, beyond thought, the distress of Canfu and his 
wife, who followed the twelve of gigantic stature. 

First came the wife of Canfu. Two naked 
figures, smeared with blood and carnage, drew her 
along with red-hot pincers. Her cries pierced 
every heart but those of the cursed Kelaun, and 
his imperious Sultaness. The malice of Guzzarat 
was unsatisfied with the performance of the tor- 
mentors; and she called out from the throne, and 
commanded them to strike their instruments still 
deeper into the flesh of her enemy. 

The last in this melancholy scene was the shep- 
herd Canfu: he was borne by eight slaves, arrayed 
in the bloody skins of as many tigers. Each slave 
held a jagged hook in his hand, which, being 
plunged into the flesh of the wretched shepherd, 
served as handles to suspend him in torment. 

The cries, the groans, and lamentations of this 
miserable couple were such as the enemies of Ma- 
homent only could utter, and the hearts of the evil 
Genii hear, without remorse and horror; the whole 
eity groaned to see the tyranny of the Caliph, and 
the savage joy of his haughty Sultaness ! 
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As this hated procession was moving from the 
seraglio to the scaffold, the shouts of a multitude, 
and the instruments of war, were heard at a distant 
part of the city. The fictitious Caliph, in terrors, 
commanded 'the bloody tragedy to stop, and in- 
quired what noise in the city disturbed his eurs ?}— 
The whole populace were amazed; no one kuew 
the cause, nor could imagine whence the distant 
tumult could proceed. 

The Caliph’s uncertainty was short; for in a 
moment the Genius Hassarack appeared. She was 
clad in a refulgent armour of gold; a thousand 
feathers nodded on her crest; on her left hand sat 
perched a little bird, and in her right hand she held 
& wand of adamant: andten thousand armed troops 
followed behind. ‘Ihe guards of Kelaun were con- 
founded at the sight; but the tyrant was so uni- 
versally hated, that no one strove to arm in his be- 
half. 

As the Genius came forward, she waved her ada- 
mantine wand, and the fictitious Caliph and his cruel 
Sultaness became fixed on theirthrones. She then 
turned to the wretched shepherd Canfu, who was 
still upheld by the jagged hooks of the cruel tor- 
mentors. ‘ Cursed alike,’ said she, ‘ are the agents 
and the instruments of cruelty !’ 

As she spake, the whole procession seemed in 
flames; and in a moment all but Canfu and his 
wife were reduced to ashes. The sinews of Canfu 
were, however, almost benumbed with death, and 
the vision of day was fading from his eyes, when 
Hassarack appeared: and now sufficient life only 
remained for him to see and understand the scene 
before him. 

‘The law of his Prophet was grievous unto 
Canfu,’ said the Genius Hassarack, ‘ and the un- 
searchable ways of the great Alla seemed unto him 
crooked and unjust. Shall then the thoughts of 
the righteous Alla be likened unto his thoughts? 
or shall the hand of Him who made the stars and 
sun, be guided by the vain decrees of a reptile’s 
heart ? 
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*O Canfu! thou short-sighted, unbelieving 
wretch, what hast thou gained by leaving the 
worship of Mahomet, to follow the wicked steps of 
the apostate Genii? It was because the Prophet of 
the Faithful knew, that only evil could arise from 
the loves of Guzzarat and Kelaun, that he had in- 
tended ever to separate them; thereby to bless and 
prolong the life of Canfu, his votary: but since 
you have denied Mahomet, your guardian, and 
sought fellowship with his enemies; therefore he 
hath suffered them to repay your impious services 
with such exquisite miseries, by granting you the 
foolish wishes of your heart. —Behold then, thou 
worshipper of the evil Genii, thou impious re- 
negade, thou blasphemer of our holy Prophet, the 
desires of thy heart completed.’ 

As IJassarack spake thus, she again waved her 
wand, and the robes of the Caliph fell from the 
fictitious Raaleour, and the form of his face was 
as the form of Kelaun, the son of the shepherd 
Canfu. 

The tortured Canfu looked with amaze on his me- 
tamorphosed son; nor was Kelaun less astonished, 
when, recovering his former shape and memory, he 
perceived that his cruelties had been directed 
against his father and mother. 

* O cursed Giuaraha,’ said the faltering Canfu, 
* thou hast indeed joined Kelaun with the haughty 
Guzzarat. Thy promise is fulfilled, and Canfu 
falis a prey to the follies of his own short-sighted 
desires.’ 

As he thus spake, the wretched shepherd expired 
with his eyes fixed on Kelaun and his imperious 
mistress; nor did the spirit of his wife survive her 
husband’s melancholy fate. 

Guzzarat beheld these strange interviews with 
displeasure; instead of the Caliph Raalcour, she 
found herself tied to her neighbour Kelaun, and 
herself no longer Sultaness of Bagdat, but again 
a mean shepherdess of Gabel-el-ared. Her tongue 
was charged with malice, and her eyes with resent- 
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ment; but Hassarack had, by her magic power, 
stopped all further utterance of her passions. 

The multitude were hardly less astonished at 
these amazing changes than the principal actors 
themselves. They saw with pleasure one tyrant 
deposed: but they knew not how the shepherd Ke- 
laun could personate their Caliph. 

Hassarack knew their thoughts; and turning to 
the populace, ‘ Where,’ said she, ‘ O inhabitants of 
Bagdat, where is your Caliph Raalcour ?—Behold 
him,’ proceeded she, ‘ here in the form of this bird, 
suffering the malice of the evil Genii.—But do not 
think, O inhabitants of Bagdat,’ continued she, 
* that Mahomet had permitted this transformation, 
unless Raalcour, by neglecting to attend the mosques 
of the Prophet, had subjected himself to the dis- 
pleasure of Alla.—But his sufferings are at an end, 
and to me it is given to restore your lost Caliph to 
his subjects.’ 

Thus saying, she gently stroked the bird with her 
wand, and by degrees Raalcour was restored to his 
former shape. 

The inhabitants of Bagdat saw, with the utmost 
joy, the pleasing transformation, and sent up their 
public thanksgivings to Mahomet and Hassarack, 
who had delivered them from the bondage of the 
tyrant Kelaun, and restored to them their lawful 
Caliph, Raalcour. 

Raalcour was no sooner sensible of his transform- 
ation, than he ascended the scaffold, and kneeling 
in the sight of all his subjects, ‘ Thus,’ said he, «O 
my people, do I petition our Prophet for pardon 
and peace. To Alla, the All-powerful, belong glory 
and worship; and base are we his creatures, if we 
neglect to pay our religious services unto him. For, 
what is the most perfect mode of life, or upright- 
ness, free from guile, if we neglect to praise and 
bless the Author of our existence ?’ 

« Well pleased am I,’ said Hassarack, ‘ to see 
these early acknowledgments of your gratitude, O 
Caliph: and now, having humbled yourself before 
Alla, ascend your throne, and begin your reign of 
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justice upon these offenders against Alla and his 
people.’ 

*‘ Let then,’ said Raaleour, ‘let the wretches 
Kelaun and Guzzarat ascend the scaffold which 
themselves have prepared for a different execution. 
But let their deaths show the humanity of their 
judge, though not the heinousness of their own 
offences.’ 

* May the rest of your judgments, O righteous 
Caliph,’ returned Hassarack, * be ever like the 
first; then will your subjects obey you with joy, 
and Mahomet, the rewarder of the faithful, will 
hereafter receive you into the blissful seats of his 
ever-living paradise.’ 

At these words, the Genius Hassarack disap- 
peared, and the executioners led the haughty Guz- 
zarat, and Kelaun, the son of the shepherd Canfu, 
to the scaffold. 

Kelaun ascended with a sullen reluctanee; and 
Guzzarat seemed more wishful to avoid her com- 
panion than her impending fate. 

Ere the axe had severed the head of the malicious 
shepherd, Kelaun turned his eyes toward the earth, 
and stamping with his feet thus uttered his last 
rageful imprecations: 

* Slave have I been to evil all the days of my 
life ' 1 have toiled and carned nothing; I have sown 
in care, and reaped not in merriment; I have poi- 
soned the comfort of others, but no blessing hath 
fallen into mine own lap; hated am I among the 
sons of men, blasted are the paths whereon I tread; 
my past actions are ravenous vulturcs gnawing on 
my bowels, and the sharpened claws of malicious 
spirits await my arrival among the regions of the 
cursed.—Strike then, O axe, since the lightning of 
Alla delays to blast me; and let my baneful body 
be trampled under the feet of the faithful, as the 
traveller crusheth with his heel the venomous 
adder ! 


¢ The words of Hassarack,’ said the sage Iraca- 
gem, arising, ‘ are laden with the dew of instruction ; 
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nor are our labours needless for the benefit of the 
children of men, since those accursed Genii, the 
rebellious mockers of our holy Prophet, are inces- 
Santly beguiling the footsteps of the reptiles of 
earth: but, praised be the Prophet whom we serve, 
that impious race have no power over the faithful 
and obedient disciples of Mahomet. Such as have 
refused his sacred laws, or, what is more dreadful, 
such as have known, and yet disregarded his com- 
mandments, are left a prey to those disobedient spi- 
rits. But, O my sister,’ continued the sage Chief, 
to the Genius next to speak, ‘ the eye of day grows 
dim, and these tabernacles of earth, whom we are 
instructing, will shortly sink with nature into the 
sleep of night; nor shall we break through the laws 
of the creation, or detain them from the blessings of 
rest. Alla hath made the day for labour and care, 
and the night for peace: and the works of Alla are 
wonderful and good.’ 

At these words, the bright assembly arose, and 
left the children of earth to their attendant Genii, 
who were led into apartments, and refreshed with 
plain and simple diet: and carly the next morning 
after their ablutions and attendance in the mosque, 
where the race of Immortals do frequent homage 
to their Prophet, they returned with their guardian 
Genii to the magnificent saloon; where, after the 
assembly were seated, the sage Jracagem arose and 
said :—~ 

‘ The lessons of my brethren yesterday were first 
designed to inculcate 2 regular search after happi- 
pess, which religion alone can teach us, as the Mer- 
chant Abudah experienced in his various researches. 

* Our first and greatest duty is to obey the all- 
powerful Alla, and to serve him in truth and humi- 
lity; not to mistake, like Alfouran, the creature for 
the Creator; nor, like Sanballad, to leave the duties 
of our respective stations unfulfilled, to follow 
after an idle phantom in cells and caverns of the 
earth; much less to mix hypocrisy with devotion, 
and to offend Alla, in order to deceive mankind. 

But to love and prefer his will and his law above 
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all things, even above the pleasures and temptations 
of the world; lest, like the Sultan Hassan Assar, 
we add presumption to our crimes, and, having 
been instructed in our duty, refuse to practise it. 
Obedience to Alla will make all things easy to us; 
it will give bloom to Nakin Palata, and joy and 
comfort to the sons of the faithful, while we 
readily submit to our allotted task; and call not 
in question, like C‘anfu, either the wisdom or mercy 
of Alla, who doth often withhold what might be 
esteemed blessings from us, in order to prevent us 
from the storm which we neither can foresee nor 
dissipate. To trust therefore in him, to love him, 
to exalt him, to obey, and to give him praise, is 
the chief end and creation of man, 

‘ But as mutual weakness requires mutual sup- 
port; so the great Alla has given to his children 
the laws and the duties of social morality, which 
will be explained to their tender minds by example, 
fraught with the blessings of instruction :—There- 
fore, 0 Sister,’ said the sage Iracagem, to her whose 
throne was placed by Hassarack’s, ‘ let this favoured 
assembly partake of your entertaining advice.’ 

The Genius immediately arose, and thus began 
her delightful relation, 


The Adventures of Urad ; or, the Fair Wanderer. 


ON the banks of the river Tigris, far above where 
it washes the lofty city of the Faithful, lived Nouri, 
in poverty and widowhood; whose employment it 
was to tend the worm who clothes the richest and 
the fairest with its beautiful web, Her husband, 
who was a guard to the caravans of the merchants, 
lost his life in an engagement with the wild Arabs, 
and left the poor woman no other means of sub- 
sisting herself, or her infant daughter Urad, but 
by her labours among the silk-worms, which were 
little more than sufficient to support nature, al- 
though her labours began ere the sunbeams played 
on the waters of the Tigris, and ended not till the 
stars were reflected from its surface. Such was the 
bualness of the disconsolate Nouri, when the volup- 
tuous Almurah was proclaimed Sultan throughout 
hfs exténdive dominions; nor was it long before 
his subjects felt the power of their Sultan: for, 
Almurah resolving to enclose a large tract of land 
for hunting and sporting, commanded the inhabit- 
ants of fourteen hundred villages to be expelled 
from the limits of his intended enclosure. 

A piteous train of helpless and ruined families 
were in one day driven from their country and 
livelihood, and obliged to seek for shelter amidst 
the forests, the caves, and deserts, which surround 
the more uncultivated banks of the Tigris, 
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Many passed by the cottage of Nouri, the widow; 
among whom she distributed what little remains of 
provision she had saved from the earnings of her 
labours the day before; and, her little stock being 
exhausted, she had nothing but wishes and prayers 
left for the rest. 

it happened, among the numerous throngs that 
travelled by her cottage, that a young man came 
with wearied steps, bearing on his shoulders an 
old and feeble woman, whom setting down on the 
ground before the door of Nouri, he besought her 
to give him a drop of water, to wash the sand and 
the dust from his parched mouth. 

Nouri, having already distributed the contents 
of her pitcher, hastened to the river to fill it for the 
wearied young man; and as she went, she begged 
a morsel of provisions from a neighbour, whose 
cottage stood on a rock which overlooked the 
flood. 

With this, and her pitcher filled with water, the 
good Nouri returned; and found the feeble old 
woman on the ground, but the young man was not 
with her. 

“ Where,’ said Nouri, ‘ O afflicted stranger, is the 
pious young man that dutifully bore the burthen 
of age on his shoulders ?’ 

‘ Alas!’ answered the stranger, ‘my son has 
brought me hither from the tyranny of Almurah, 
and leaves me to perish in the deserts of Tigris: 
no sooner were you gone for the water, than a 
crowd of young damsels came this way, and led 
my cruel son from his perishing mother :— but, 
courteous stranger,’ said she to Nouri, ‘ give me 
of that water to drink, that my life fail not within 
me; for thirst, and hunger, and trouble, are has- 
tening to put an end to the unhappy Houadir.’ 

The tender and benevolent Nouri invited Houa- 
dir into the cottage, and there placed her on a 
straw bed, and gave her the provisions, and a cup 
of water to drink. 

Houadir, being somewhat refreshed by the care 
of Nouri, acquainted her with the cruel decree of 
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Almurah, who had turned her son out of his little 
patrimony, where, by the labour of his hands, he 
had for many years supported her; and that till 
that day, she had ever found him a most dutiful and 
obedicnt son; and concluded with a wish, that he 
would shortly return to his poor heJpless parent. 

Nouri did al! she could to comfort the wretched 
Houadir; and having persuaded her to rest a while 
on the bed, returned to the labours of the day. 

When her work was finished, Nouri, with the 
wages of the day, purchased some ptovisions, and 
brought them home to feed herself and the little 
Urad, whose portion of food, as well as her own, 
had been distributed to the unhappy wanilerers. 

As Nouri was giving a small morsel to Urad, 
Houadir awaked, and begged that Nouri would be 
so kind as to spare her a bit of her provisions. 

Immediately, before Nouri could rise, the little 
Urad ran nimbly to the bed and offered her sup- 
per to the afflicted Houadir, who reccived it with 
great pleasure from her hands, being assured her 
mother would not let Urad be a loser by her be- 
nevolence. 

Houadir continued several days with the widow 
Nouri, expecting the return of her son; till, giving 
over all hopes of seeing him, and observing that 
she was burthensome to the charitable widow, she 
one evening, after the labours of the day, thus ad- 
dressed her hospitable friend :—- 

* I perceive, benevolent Nouri, that my son has 
forsaken me, and that I do but rob you and your 
poor infant of the scanty provision which you, by 
your hourly toi], are earning: wherefore, listen to 
my proposal, and judge whether I offer you a suit- 
able return: there are many parts of your business, 
that, old as I am, I can help you in; as the wind- 
ing your silk, and feeding your worms. Employ 
me, therefore; in such business in the day as you 
think me capable of performing; and at night, 
while your necessary cares busy you about the 
house, give me leave (as I see your labour allows 
you no spare time) to instruct the innocent Urad 
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how to behave herself, when your death shall leave 
her unsheltered from the storms and deceits of a 
troublesome world.’ 

Nouri listened with pleasure to the words of 
Houadir. ‘ Yes,’ said she, ‘ benevolent stranger, 
you well advise me how to portion my poor infant 
Urad, whom I could neither provide for by my in- 
dustry, nor instruct, without losing the daily bread 
I earn for her: I perceive a little is sufficient for 
your support; nay, I know not how, I seem to have 
greater plenty since you have been with me than 
before; whether it be owing to the blessing of Hea- 
ven on you, I know not.’ 

‘ Far be it from me,’ said Houadir, ‘to see my 
gencrous benefactress deceived; but the thinness 
of inhabitants, occasioned by the tyranny of Al- 
murah, is the cause that your provisions are more 
plentiful: but yet I insist upon bearing my part in 
the burthen of the day: and Urad shall share my 
evening's labour.’ 

From this time, Houadir commenced an useful 
member in the family of Nouri, and Urad was 
daily instructed by the good old stranger in the 
pleasures and benefits of a virtuous, and the hor- 
rors and curses of an evil life. 

Little d was greatly rejoiced at the lessons 
of Houadi¥: und was never better pleased than 
when she was listening to the mild and pleasing 
instructions of her affable mistress. 

It was the custom of Houadir, whenever she 
taught Urad any new rule or caution, to give her 
a pepper-corn; requiring of her, as often as she 
looked at them, to remember the lessons which she 
learnt at the time she received them. 

In this manner Urad continued to be instructed ; , 
greatly improving, as well in virtue and religion, as: 
in comeliness and beauty, till she was near woman’s ' 
estate; so that Nouri could scarcely believe she was 
the mother of a daughter so amiable and graceful 
in person and manners. Neither was Urag un- 
skilled in the labours of the family, or the silk- 
worm; for, Nouri growing old and sickly, she 
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almost constantly, by her industry, supported the 
whole cottage. 

One evening, as Houadir was lecturing her at- 
tentive pupil, Nouri, who Jay sick on the straw 
bed, called Urad to her. 

‘My dear daughter,’ said Nouri, ‘1 feel, alas! 
more for you than myself: while Houadir lives, you 
will have indeed a better instructor than your poor 
mother was capable of being unto you: but what 
will my innocent lamb, my lovely Urad do, when she 
is left alone, the helpless prey of craft, or lust, or 
power? Consider, my dear child, that Alla would 
not send you into the world to be necessarily and 
unavoidably wicked: therefore always depend upon 
the assistance of our holy Prophet when you do 
right, and let no circumstance of life, nor any per- 
suasion, ever bias you to live otherwise, than ac- 
cording to the chaste and.virtuous precepts of the 
religious Houadir. May Alla, ind the Prophet of 
the faithful, ever bless and preserve the innocence 
and chastity of my dutiful and affectionate Urad !’ 

The widow Nouri spoke not again; her breath 
for ever fied from its confinement; and her body 
was delivered to the waters of the Tigris. 

The inconsolable Urad had now her most diff—i- 
cult lesson to learn from the patient Hagadir; and 
searcely did she think it dutiful to moderate the 
violence of her grief. 

‘ Sorrows,’ said Houadir, *O duteous Urad, 
which arise from sin, or evil actions, cannot be as- 
suaged without contrition or amendment of life; 
there the soul is deservedly afflicted, and must feel 
before it can becured: such sorrows may my amiable 
pupil never experience! But the afflictions of morta- 
lity are alike the portions of piety or iniquity; it is 
necessary that we should be taught to part with the 
desirable things of this life by degrees, and that, by 
the frequency of such Msses, our affections should 
be loosened from their earthly attachments. While 
you continne good, be not dejected, O my obedient 
Urad; and remember, it is one part of virtue to bear 
with patience and resignation the unalterable de- 
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crees of Heaven; not but that I esteem your sorrow, 
which arises from gratitude, duty, and affection: 
I do not teach my pupil to part with her dearest 
friends without reluctance, or wish her to be uncon- 
cerned at the loss of those, who, by a marvellous love, 
have sheltered her from al] those storms which must 
in a moment have overwhelmed helpless innocence. 
Only remember that your tears be the tears of re- 
signation, and that your sighs confess a heart hum- 
bly yielding to His will, who ordereth all things ac- 
cording to his infinite knowledge and goodness.’ 

‘ O pious Houadir,’ replied Urad, ‘ just are thy 
precepts; it was Alla that created my best of pa- 
rents, and Alla is pleased to take her from me; far 
be it from me, though an infinite sufferer, to dis- 
pute His will; the loss indeed wounds me sorely, 
yet will I endeavour to bear the blow with patience 
and resignation.’ 

Houadir atill continued her kind lessons and in- 
structions, and Urad, with a decent solemnity, at- 
tended both her labours and her teacher, who was 
so pleased with the fruits which she saw spring forth 
from the seeds of virtue that she had sown in the 
breast of her pupil, that she now began to leave her 
more to herself, and exhorted her to set apart some 
portion of each day to pray to her Prophet, and fre- 
quent meditation and recollection of the rules she 
had given her, that so her mind might never be 
suffered to grow forgetful of the truths she had 
treasured up :—‘ For,’ said the provident Houadir, 
‘when it shall please the Prophet to snatch me 
also from you, my dear Urad will then have only 
the pepper-corns to assist her.’ 

‘And how, my kind governess,’ said Urad, ‘ will 
those corns assist me?’ ‘ They will,’ answered Houa- 
dir, ‘ each of them, (if you remember the precepts 
I gave you with them, but not otherwise,) be ser- 
viceable in the times of your necessities.’ 

Urad, with great reluctance, from that time, was 
obliged to go without her cvening lectures; which 
loss affected her much; for she knew no greater 
pleasure in life, than hanging over Houadir’s per- 
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suasive tongue, and hearing, with fixed attention, 
the sweet doctrines of prudence, chastity, and 
virtue. 

As Urad, according to her usual custom (after 
having spent some few early hours at her employ- 
ment,) advanced toward the bed to call her kind 
instructress, whose infirmities would not admit her 
to rise betimes, she perceived that Houadir was 
risen from her bed. 

The young virgin was amazed at the novelty of 

her instructress’s behaviour, especially as she sel- 
dom moved without assistance; and hastened into 
a little enclosure to look after her: but not finding 
Houadir there, she went to the neighbouring cot- 
tages, none of the inhabitants of which could give 
any account of the good old matron: nevertheless 
the anxious Urad continued her search, looking all 
around the woods and forest, and often peeping over 
the rocks of the Tigris, as fearful that some accident 
might have befallen her. In this fruitless labour the 
poor virgin fatigued herself, till the sun, as tired 
of her toils, refused any longer to assist her search: 
when, returning to her lonely cot, she spent .the 
night in tears and lamentations. 
' The helpless Urad now gave herself up entirely’ 
to grief; and the remembrance of her affectionate 
mother added a double portion of sorrows to her 
heart; she neglected to open her lonely cottage, and 
went not forth to the labours of the silk-worm; but, 
day after day, with little or no nourishment, she 
continued weeping the loss of Houadir, her mild 
instructress, and Nouri, her affectionate mother. 

The neighbouring cottagers, observing that Urad 
came no longer to the silk-worms, and that her 
dwelling was daily shut up, after some time knocked 
at her cottage, and demanded if Urad the daughter 
ot Nouri was living? Urad, seeing the concourse 
of people, came weeping and trembling toward the 
door, and asked them the cause of their coming. 

‘O Urad,’ said her neighbours, ‘ we saw you, 
not long ago, seeking your friend Houadir, and we 
feared you also were missing, as you have neither 
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appeared among us, nor attended your daily labours 
among the worms, who feed and provide for us by 
their subtle spinning.’ 

*Omy friends,’ answered Urad, ‘ suffer a wretch- 
ed maid to deplore the loss of her dearest friends ! 
Nouri, from whose breasts 1 sucked my natural 
life, is now a prey to the vultures on the banks of 
the Tigris; and Houadir, from whom I derive my 
better life, is passed away from me like a vision in 
the night.’ 

Her rustic acquaintance laughed at these sor- 
rows of the virgin Urad. ‘ Alas,’ said one, ‘ Urad 
grieves, that now she has to work for one, instead 
of three.’—* Nay,’ cried another, ‘I wish my old 
folks were as well bestowed.’°—* And I,’ said a 
third, ‘were our house rid of the old-fashioned 
lumber that fills it at present, (my superannuated 
father and mother,) would soon bring a healthy 
young swain to supply their places with love and 
affection.’——-‘ Ay, true,’ answered two or three 
more, ‘ we must Jook out a clever young fellow for 
Urad; whom shall she have?—‘0O, if that be 
all,’ said a crooked old maid, who was famous for 
match-making, ‘I will send Darandu to comfort 
her, before night; and, if I mistake not, he very 
well Knows his business.’—* Well, pretty Urad,’ 
cried they all, * Darandu will soon be here; he is 
fishing on the Tigris; and it is but just that the 
river which has robbed you of one comfort, should 
give you a better.’—At this speech, the rest laugh- 
ed very heurtily, and they all ran away, crying 
out, * O, she will do very well when Darandu ap- 
proaches.’ 

Urad, though she could despise the trifling of her 
country neighbours, yef felt an oppression on her 
heart at the name of Darandu, who was a youth 
of incomparable beauty, and added to the charms 
of his person an engaging air, which was far above 
the reach of the rest of the country swains, who 
lived on those remote banks of the Tigris.—* But, O 
Houadir, O Nouri,’ said the afflicted virgin to her- 
self, ‘never shall Urad seek, in the arms of a lover, 
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to forget the bounties and precepts of so kind s 
mistress, and so indulgent a parent.’ 

These reflections hurried the wretched Urad into 
her usual sorrowful train of thoughts, and she spent 
the rest of the day in tears and weeping, calling 
for ever on Nouri and Houadir, and wishing that 
the Prophet would permit her to follow them out 
of a world, where she foresaw neither comfort nor 
peace. 

In the midst of these melancholy meditations, 
she was disturbed by a knocking at the door. 
Urad arose with trembling, and asked, who was 
there? ‘It is one,’ answered a voice in the softest 
tone, ‘ who seeketh comfort, and cannot find it; 
who desires peace, and it is far from him.’ 

‘Alas!’ answered Urad, ‘ few are the comforts 
of this cottage, and peace is a stranger to this 
mournful roof: depart, O traveller, whosoever thou 
art, and suffer the disconsolate Urad to indulge in 
sorrows greater than those from which you wish to 
be relieved.’ 

* Alas!’ answered the voice without, ‘ the griefs 
of the beautiful Urad are my griefs; and the sor- 
rows which afflict her, rend the soul of the wretch- 
ed Darandu !’ 

* Whatever may be the motive for this charitable 
visit, Darandu,’ answered Urad, ‘ let me beseech 
you to depart: for, ill does it become a forlorn 
virgin to admit the conversation of the youths that 
surround her: leave me, therefore, O swain, ere 
want of decency make you appear odious in the 
sight of the virgins who inhabit the rocky banks 
of the rapid Tigris.’ 

‘ To convince the lovely Urad,’ answered Da- 
randu, ‘ that I came to soothe het cares, and con- 
dole with her in her losses (which I heard but this 
evening), I now will quit this dear spot, which con- 
tains the treasure of my heart, as, however terrible 
the parting is to me, I rest satisfied that it pleases 
the fair conqueror of my heart, whose peace to Da- 
randu is more precious than the pomegranate in 
the sultry noon, or the silver scales of ten thousand 
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fishes enclosed in the nets of my skilful com- 
nades.’ : 

Darandu then left the door of the cottage, and 
Urad reclined on the bed, till sleep finished her 
toils, and for a time released her from the severe 
afflictions of her unguarded situation. 

Early in the morning the fair Urad arose, and 
directed her steps to the rocks of the Tigris, either 
invited thither by the melancholy reflections which 
her departed mother occasioned, or willing to take 
& nearer and more unobserved view of the gentle 
Darandu. 

Darandu, who was just about to launch his vessel 
into the river, perceived the beauteous mourner on 
the rocks; but he was too well versed in love affairs 
to take any notice of her: he rather turned from 
Urad, and endeavoured, by his behaviour, to per- 
suade her that he had not observed her; for it 
was enough for him to know that he was not in- 
different to her. 

Urad, though she hardly knew the cause of her 
morning walk, yet continued on the rocks till Da- 
randu had taken in his nets, and with his companions 
was steering up the stream, in quest of the fishes of 
the Tigris. She then returned to her cottage, more 
irresolute in her thoughts, but less than ever in- 
clined to the labours of her profession. 

At the return of the evening, she was anxious 
lest Darandu should renew his visit; an anxiety 
which, though it arose from fear, was yet near al- 
lied to hope: nor was she less solicitous about pro- 
visions, as ali her little stock was entirely exhausted, 
and she had no other prospect before her than to 
return to her labours, which her sorrows had ren- 
dered irksome and disagreeable to her. 

While she was meditating on these things, she 
heard a knocking at the door, which fluttered her 
little less than the fears of hunger, or the sorrows 

of her lonely life. 

‘For some time she had not courage to answer, 
till, the knocking being repeated, she faintly asked 
who was at the door? 
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‘It is Lahnar,’ answered a female: ‘ Lahnar, 

your neighbour, seeks to give Urad comfort, and to 
. condole with the distressed mourner of a mother 
and a friend.’ 

* Lahnar,’ answered Urad, ‘is then a friend to’ 
the afflicted, and kindly seeks to alleviate the sor- 
rows of the wretched Urad.’ She then opened the 
door, and Lahnar entcred with a basket on her 
head. 

«Kind Lahnar,’ said the fair mourner, ‘ leave 
your burthen at the door, and enter into this cot- 
tage of affliction. Alas! alas! there once sat Nouri, 
my ever affectionate mother, and there Houadir, 
my kind counsellor and director: but now are 
their seats vacant, and sorrow and grief are the 
only companions of the miserable Urad !’ 

* Your losses are certainly great,’ answered Lah- 
nar; ‘ but you must endeavour to bear them with 
patience, especially as they are the common changes 
and alterations of life; your good mother Nouri 
lived to a great age; and Houadir, though a kind 
friend, may yet be succeeded by one as amiable: 
but what 1 am most alarmed at, O Urad, is your 
manner of life; we no longer see you busied among 
the leaves of the mulberries, or gathering the bags 
of silk, or preparing them for the wheels; you pur- 
chase no provision among us; you seek no comfort 
in society; you live like the mole buried under the 
earth, which neither sees nor is seen.’ 

“My sorrows indeed, hitherto,’ replied Urad, 
«have prevented my labour; but to-morrow I shall 
again rise to my wonted employment.’ 

* But even to-night,’ said Lahnar, ‘let my friend 
take some little nourishment, that she may rise 
refreshed; for fasting will deject you as well as 
grief; and suffer me to partake with you; and see, 
in this basket I have brought my provisions, some 
boiled rice, and a few fish, which my kind brother 
Darandu brought me this evening from the river 
Tigris.’ 

* Excuse, me, kind Lahnar,’ anewered Urad, 
‘but I must refuse your offer; grief has driven 
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away appetite to aught but itself, far from me, and 
I am not sulicitous to take provisions which | can- 
not use.’ 

‘ At lez st,’ replied Lahnar, * permit me to sit be- 
side you, and eat of what is here before us.’ 

Upon which, without other excuses, Lahnar emp- 
tied her basket, and set a bow] of rice and fish before 
Urad, and began to feed heartily on that which she 
had brought for herself. 

Urad was tempted by hunger, and the example 
of Lahnar, to begin; but she was anxious about 
tasting the fish of Darandu; whcrefore she first at- 
tempted the boiled rice, though her appetite was 
most inclined to the fish, of which she at last ate 
very heartily, when she recollected, that as she had 
partaken with Lahnar, it was equal, whatever part 
she accepted. 

Lahnar having finished her meal, and advised 
Urad to think of some methods of social life, took 
her leave, and left the unsettled virgin to meditate 
on her strange visitor. 

Urad, though confused, could not help express- 
ing some pleasure at this visit; for such is the 
blessing of society, that it will always give com- 
fort to those who have been disused to its sweet 
effects. 

- But Urad, though pleased with the friendship of 
Lahnar, yet was confounded, when, some few mi- 
nutes after, she perceived her again returning. 

‘ What,’ said Urad, ‘ brings back Lahnar to the 
sorrows of this cottage ?’ 

¢ Urad,’ said Lahnar, ‘I will rest with my friend 
to-night: for, the shades of night cast horrors 
around, and I dare not disturb my father’s cottage 
by my late approach.’ 

As they prepared for their homely bed, Urad, 
turning round, beheld Lahnar’s breast uncovered, 
and saw, by the appearance, it was no female she 
was preparing to receive into her bed. She imme- 
diately shrieked out, and Darandu, the fictitious 
Lahnar, leaped eagerly forward, and caught her in 
his arms. 
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‘O delicious Urad,’ said he, ‘I die, I die with- 
out you: your tears, your calls are vain: the cot- 
tage is lonely, and no traveller walks by night to 
meet the wild beasts of the forest; therefore let 
us take our fill of love; for Darandu will not 
Otherwise be satisfied.’ 

Urad, full of trembling, ¢onfusion, horror, and 
despair, raved in his arms, but could not get free. 
He still pressed her close, and endeavoured to pull 
her toward the bed; when she, recollecting her lost 
friend Houadir, felt for a pepper-corn, and let it 
fall to the ground. 

A violent rapping was in 2 moment heard at the 
cottage; at which Urad redoubled her outcries, and 
Darandu, with shame and confusion, quitted his 
mistress, and sooked trembling toward the door. 

Urad ran forward and opened the door; when 
the son of Houadir entered, and asked Urad the 
reason of her cries. 

‘ O thou blessed angel,’ said Urad, ‘ but for you 
that wicked wretch, disguised in his sister’s clothes, 
had ruined the too credulous Urad.’ 

But Darandu was fled; as guilt is ever fearful, 
mean, and base. 

* Now, Urad,’ said the son of Houadir, ‘ before 
you close your doors upon another man, let me re- 
sume my former features.’ Upon which, Urad looked 
and beheld her old friend Houadir. 

At the sight of Houadir, Urad was equally asto- 
nished ang abashed. ‘Why blushes Urad?’ said 
Houadir; ‘are her blushes the blushes of guilt ?’ 

* How, O Genius,’ said Urad, * for such I per- 
ceive thou art, how is Urad guilty? I invited not 
Darandu hither, I wished not for him.’ 

‘Take care,’ answered Houadir, ‘what you 
‘gay: if you wished not for him, you hardly wished 
him away; and but for your imprudence, he had 
not attacked you. Consider, how have your days 
been employed since I left you? Have you con- 
tinued to watch the labours of the silk-worm? have 
you repeated the lessons I gave you? or has the 
time of Urad heen consumed in idleness and dis- 
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obedience? Has she shaken off her dependence on 
Mahomet, and indulged the unavailing sorrows of 
her heart ?’ 

‘ Alas!’ answered the fair Urad, ‘repeat no. 
more, my ever-honoured Houadir; I have indeed: 
been guilty, under the mask of love and affection ;, 
and I now plainly see the force of your first rule,, 
that idleness is the beginning of all evil and vice.' 
Yes, my dearest Houadir, had I attended to your, 
instructions, I had given no handle to Darandu’s, 
wicked intentions: but yet methinks some sorrows. 
were allowable for the loss of such a mother, and, 


_ such a friend.’ 


‘ Sorrows,’ answered Houadir, ‘ proceed from 
the heart, and, totally indulged, soon require a 
change and vicissitude in our minds: wherefore, in 
the midst of your griefs, your feet involuntarily 
wandered after Darandu, and your soul, softened , 
by idle sighs, was the more easily impressed by the’ 
deceits of his tongue. 

* But this remember, O Urad; for I must, I find, 
repeat an old instruction to you, that, of al) things 
in the world, nothing should so much engage a sie 
Man’s attention as the avenues which lead to her! 
heart. Such are the wiles and deceits of men, that! 
they are rarely to be trusted with the most advanced | 
post: give them but footing, though that footing 
be innocent; and they will work night and day till, 
their wishes are accomplished. Trust not, there-! 
fore, to yourself alone, nor suffer your heart to' 
plead in their favour, lest it become as much your: 
enemy as the tempter, man. Place your security 
in flight, and avoid every evil, every gay desiré, 
lest it lead you into danger: for, hard it is to turn 
the head, and look backward, when a beautiful or 
agreeable object is before you. Remember my in-; 
structions, O Urad; make a prudent use of your} 
pepper-corns, and leave this place, which holds a' 
man sensible of your softness, and resolute in his 
own dark and subtle intention.’ 

Urad was about to thank Houadir, but the- 
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Genius was fled; and the eyelids of the morning 
were opening in the East. 

Urad, in a little wallet, packed up her small stock 
of necessaries, and, full of terror, and full of un- 
certainty, struck into the forest, and, without re- 
flection, took the widest path that offered. And 
first, it was her care to repeat over, deliberately, 
the lessons of Houadir. She then travelled slowly 
forward, often looking, and fearing to behold the 
wicked Darandu at her heels. 

After walking through the forest for the greater 
part of the day, she came to a steep descent, on 
each side overshadowed with lofty trees; this she 
walked down, and came to a small spot of ground, 
surrounded by hills, woods, and rocks. Here she 
found a spring of water, and sat down on the grass 
to refresh herself after the travels of the day. 

As Urad’s meal was almost at an end, she heard 
various voices issuing from the woods, on the hills 
Opposite to that which she came down. Her little 
heart beat quick at this alarm; and, recollecting 
the advice of Houadir, she began to repeat the les- 
sons of her instructress, and ere long she perceived, 
through the trees, several men coming down the 
hill, who, at the sight of her, gave a loud halloo, 
and ran forward, each being eager who should first 
seize the prize. 

Urad, trembling, and sighing at her danger, for- 
got not to drop one of her pepper-corns; and imme- 
diately she found herself changed into a pismire, 
and with great pleasure she looked for a hole in the 
ground, and crept into it. 

The robbers coming down to the bottom of the 
vale, were surprised to find their prize eloped ; but 
they divided into separate bodies, resolved to hunt 
till night; and then appointed that little vale as the 
place of rendezvous. 

Urad, perceiving that they were gone, wished her- 
self into her original form : but, alas! her wish was 
not granted; and the once beautiful Urad still con- 
tinued an ugly pismire. 
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Late at night the robbers returned; and the moon 
shining bright, reflected a gloomy horror upon their 
despairing faces: Urad shuddered at the sight of 
them, though so well concealed; and dared hardly 
peep out of her hole: so difficult is it to forget our 
former fears. 

The gang resolved to spend the rest of the night 
in that place, and therefore unloaded their wallets, 
and spread their wine and provisions on the banks 
of the spring, grumbling and cursing each other all 
the time for their unfortunate search. 

* I would to Alla,’ says one, ‘ I had taken hold 
of her; and I would soon have kissed her into a 
good humour.’—* You ugly wretch,’ said another, 
‘ she would have died at the thoughts of you: but 
if { had caught her’—*‘ Yes,’ said a third, ‘ with 
those bloody hands, that have butchered two 
maidens already to-day.’—* Ay,’ returned he, ‘and 
she should have suffered the same sauce.’—‘ Well,’ 
answered the captain of the gang, ‘ if I had first 
secured her, she should have gone fairly round 
among you all.’ 

Urad heard this with the utmost horror and in- 
dignation; and praised continually the gracious Alla, 
who had rescued her from such inhuman wretches: 
while they, with singing and drinking, spent the 
greatest part of the night, and wishing that their 
comrades in the other part of the forest had been 
with them; and at length falling into drunkenness 
and sleep, left the world to silence and peace. 

Urad, finding them fast asleep, crawled out of her 
hole, and going to the first, she stung him in each 
cye: and thus she went round to them all. 

The poison of the little pismjre working in their 
eyes, in a short time occasioned them to awake in 
the utmost tortures; and perceiving they were blind, 
and feeling the pain, they each supposed his neigh- 
- bour had blinded him in order to get away with the 
booty. This so enraged them, that, feeling about, 
they fell upon one another, and in a short time al- 
most the whole gang was demolished. 
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Urad beheld with astonishment the effect of her 
stings; and at a wish resumed her pristine form, 
saying at the same time to herself, ‘ 1 now perceive 
that Providence is able by the most insignificant 
means to work the greatest purposes.’ 

Continuing her journey through the forest, she 
was terribly afraid of meeting with the second band 
of robbers, and therefore she directed her steps with 
the greatest caution and circumspection. 

As she walked forward, and cast her eyes all 
around, and stopped at every mction of the wind, 
she saw the son of t!ouadir coming to meet her in 
the path in which she was travelling. 

At this sight, Urad ran toward him, and with joy 
begged her old governess would unmask herself, 
and entertain her with instruction and persuasion. 

‘ No, my dear child,’ answered the son of Houa- 
dir, ‘ that I cannot do at present; the time is not 
as yet come. I will first, as you have been tried, 
lead you to the palace of the Genii of the forest, 
and present your unspotted innocence before them : 
for, O my sweet Urad, my heavenly pupil,’ said he, 
kissing and taking her in his arms, ‘ your virtue is 
tried; I have found you worthy of the lessons 
which I gave you. J foresaw, evils might befall 
you, and therefore I took pity on your mnocence, 
and lived with Nouri your mother, that I might 
train up my beloved Urad in the paths of virtue: 
and, now your tria) is passed, Urad shall enjoy the 
happiness of a Genius.’ 

Urad, though somewhat confounded at Houadir's 
embrace under the appearance of a man, yet with 
great humility thanked her benefactor: and the son 
of Houadir, turning to the left, led Urad into a lit- 
tle by-path, so concealed, that few, if any, might 
ever find its beginning. After a long walk through 
various turnings and intricate windings, they came 
to a small mean cottage, where, the son of Houadir 
leading the way, Urad followed. 

The son of Houadir striking fire with his stick, a 
bright flame arose from the centre of the floor, into 
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which he cast divers herbs, and repeating some en- 
chantments, the back part of the cottage opened, 
and presented to the view of Urad a beautiful dome, 
where she saw, sitting round a table, a numerous 
assembly of gay persons of both sexes. 

The son of Houadir, leading in Urad, said, ‘ This, 
my dear pupil, is the assembly of the Genii of the 
forest :'—and, presenting her to the company, ‘ Be 
hold,’ said he, ‘ the beautiful and well-tried Urad : 
—but here you may cast off your reserve, fair maid, 
and indulge in the innocent pleasures of the Genii 
of the forest. 

The son of Houadir then led her to the table, 
and seated her on the same sofa with himself. The 
remainder of the day was spent in mirth and plea- 
sure; nor did the female Genii refuse the gay ad- 
vances of their partners. 

Urad, having never beheld any thing splendid or 
magnificent, was greatly delighted at the gay com- 
pany and beautiful saloon; nor did she seem to re- 
ceive the caresses of the son of Houadir so re- 
luctantly as before. 

At night, Urad was shown a glorious apartment 
to reat in, and the son of ffouadir attended her.— 
* My dear Houadir,’ said Urad, ‘ when shall I be- 
hold your proper shape? when shall I see you as 
my tutelary genius?’ 

* That,’ answered the son of Houadir, ‘I shall be 
in every shape: but call neither one nor the other 
my proper shape; for to a Genius, all shapes are 
assumed: neither is this my proper shape, nor the 
wrinkles of an old woman: but, to confess the truth, 
O beautiful Urad, from the first moment of your 
birth, I resolved to make you my bride, and there- 
fore did I so patiently watch your growing years, 
and instructed you in the fear of vice and the love 
of virtue. Come, therefore, O beautiful virgin, gnd 
let me, in those precious arms, reap the fruit of my 
Jong labour and toil.’ 

Urad, astonished at the words of the son of 
Houadir, knew not what answer to make: but the 
natural timidity of her sex, and the strangeness of 
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the proposal, filled her with strange apprehensions : 
however, she begged at least that the Genius would, 
for a time, leave her to herself, that the blushes of 
her cheeks might be covered in solitude. 

* No, my lovely Urad,'’ answered the son of 
Houadir, ‘ never, never will thy faithful Genius 
leave thee, till thou hast blessed me with the pos- 
session of what I hold dearer than even my spiritual 
nature.’ 

‘ Why, then,’ said Urad, * didst thou bestow so 
many pepper-corns upon me, as they now will be- 
come useless ?’ 

*‘ Not useless,’ said the son of Houadir; * they 
are indeed little preservatives against danger : but I 
have the seeds of some melons which will not only 
rescue you, but always preserve you from harm.— 
Here, faithful Urad,’ continued he, ‘ take these 
seeds, and whenever you are fearful, swallow one 
of these; and no dangers shall surround you.’ 

Urad thankfully received the seeds:—* And 
what,’ said she, ‘must I do with the pepper- 
corns ?’ 

* Give them,’ said the son of Houadir, ‘ to me, 
and I will endue them with stronger virtues: and 
thou shalt by them have power also over others, as 
well as to defend thyself.’ 

Urad pulled the pepper-corns out of her bag, and 
presented them to the son af Houadir, whose eyes 
flashed with joy at the sight; and he immediately 
thrust them into the folds of his garments. 

* O son of Houadir, what hast thou done?’ said 
Urad. 

*I have,’ answered the false son of Houadir, 
* gained the full possession of my lovely Urad, and 
now may address her in my proper shape.’ So say- 
ing, he resumed his natural figure, and became like 
a agtyr of the wood ! 

© I am,’ said he, ‘ O beautiful Urad, the enchanter 
Repah, who range in the solitude of the forest of 
the Tigris, and live and solace mysclf upon the 
beauties who venture into my haunts. You I saw 
surrounded by the influence of the Genius Houadir, 
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and therefore was obliged to use artifice to gain my 
dear, dear charmer.—But why waste I time in 
words, when the fulness of thy ripe beauties tempts 
my closest embrace?’ So saying, he rushed on 
Urad, and stifled her with his nauseous salutes. 

The poor deluded victim, with tears in her eyes, 
implored his mercy and forbearance: but he laughed 
at her tears, and told her, her cyes glittered the 
brighter for them. 

‘What!’ cried the enchanter, ‘shall I wish 
your sorrows at an end, which so tumultuously 
heave those worlds of bliss, or stop by kindness 
those sighs which send forth more than Arabian 
perfumes? No, no; I love to enjoy nature in her 
fullest workings; and think it a higher bliss to 
ride on the stormy tempest than through the gentle 
breeze.’ 

As he spake thus, he again clasped the wretched 
Urad in his arms, and, mad with furious lust, forced 
her to the sofa; while she, with shrieks and cries, 
filled the apartment with vain lamentations. 

As the enchanter was dragging the disconsolate 
virgin Urad to the sofa, she, ina fit of despair, again 
put her hands into the bag, whence she had fatally 
resigned the pepper-corns; and felt about in agonies 
for her lost treasure. And now finding none, and 
perceiving that the Genius Houadir attended not 
to her cries, she was drawing out her hand; when, 
in a corner of the bag, she felt one pepper-corn, 
which had before escaped her search. 

She instantly drew it out, and throwing it on the 
ground, the enchanter quitted his hold, and stood 
motionless before her; the apartments vanished, and 
she found herself with him in a dark hut, with va- 
rious kinds of necromantic instruments about her. 

Urad, though fearful, yet was so much overcome 
with fatigue and struggling, that she sunk on the 
ground ; and, happily for her, the enchanter was no 
longer in a condition to persecute her. 

* Curse on my folly!’ said he, as he stood fixed to 
the ground, *‘ that I neglected to ask for the bag it- 
self, which held the gifts of the Genius Houadir: her 
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pretty pupil had then been sacrificed to my desires, 
in spite of the many fine lessons she had been 
taught by that pitiful and enthusiastic Genius! but 
now by chance, and not by the merit of thy virtues, 
or thy education, art thou delivered from my 8e- 
raglio, where vice reigns triumphant, cold modesty 
and colder chastity are excluded, to make room for 
the mixed revels of what pious cheats call lustful 
rioters. —But this grieves me not so much, to lose a 
sickly girl, as that I find a superior power condemns 
me to declare to you the causes of your error. 

‘ Know, then, Urad, (I speak not from myself, 
but He speaks, who, from casual evil, can work out 
certain good,) He forces me to declare, that no spe- 
cious appearance, no false colours, should incline 
the virtuous heart to listen to the wiles of deceit: 
for evil then comes most terrible, when it is cloked 
under friendship. Why then had Urad so great an 
opinion of her own judgment, as to confide in the 
false appearance of the son of Houadir, when she 
might have consulted her faithfu] monitors? The 
falling of a pepper-corn would have taught her to 
trust to no appearances, nor would she have parted 
with her pepper-corns, which were to refresh in her 
memory the sentiments of virtue, chastity, and 
honour; no, not to Houadir herself. No adviser 
can be good, who would destroy what he himself 
has first inculcated; and no appearance ought to 
bias us to receive as truths, those things which are 
contrary to virtue and religion. How then did 
Urad keep to the instructions of Houadir? But if 
Houadir really had bred her up for the purposes of 
lust, and taught her only the paths of virtue, to 
keep her from others; of all persons, they are the 
most to be guarded against, who, having the power 
of educating the female mind, too often presume 
upon the influence which such intimate connexions 
give them; they therefore, as the most base and 
ungrateful, should be most cautiously watched and 
resolutely repulsed. 

Thus spake the enchanter, and no more; his 
mouth closed up, and hestood fixed and motionless; 
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and Urad finding her spirits somewhat recovered, 
hastened out of the hut, and perceived that it was 
morning. 

She had now no more pepper-corns to depend 
upon; wherefore she cried to Houadir to succour 
her; but the Genius was deaf to her entreaties. 

* Poor miscrable wretch,’ said Urad to herself, 
‘what will become of thee, enclosed in a forest 
through which thou knowest no path ?—But,’ con- 
tinued she, ‘ why should I not examine the en- 
chanter, who perhaps is yet immoveable in the cot- 
tage? I saw him fold them in the plaits of his gar- 
ments; and they may yet become mine.’ 

So saying, she returned to the hut; where enter- 
ing, the very sight of the dumb enchanter affright- 
ened her so much, that it was a long time before 
she could venture near him. At length she put out 
her hand, and pulled forth her beloved pepper-corns, 
the enchanter still standing motionless. 

Away flew Urad like lightning from the hut, and 
ran till she had again reached the road from which 
she had been decoyed. 

She continued her journeying for seven days, 
feeding on the fruits of the forest, and sleeping in 
the most covert thickets. 

The eighth day, as she was endeavouring to pass & 
ford, where a small rivulet had been swelled by the 
rains, she perceived a large body of horsemen riding 
through the woods; and doubted not but it was the 
remainder of the gang of robbers whom she had be- 
fore met with. 

Urad was now in some measure reconciled to 
danger; and therefore without much fear, dropped 
a pepper-corn, and expected relief. 

The pepper-corn had been dropped some time, 
the horsemen advanced, and no one appeared to her 
succour. 

‘ Alas!’ said Drad, ‘ why has Houadir deceived 
me? Neither her advice, nor her magical pepper- 
corns, can relieve me from these lustful and cruel 
robbers. Better had I fallen a prey to Darandu, 
better-had I sated the lust of one enchanter, than 
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undergo the various curses of so many monsters. O 
Genius, Genius, why hast thou forsaken me in my 
severest trials ?’ 

By this time the robbers were come up, and were 
highly rejoiced to find such a beautiful prize. 

‘This only,’ said the leader, ‘was what we 
wanted; a fair one to regale with: and this dainty 
morsel will serve us all. Here is luxury, my friends, 
such as Almurah cannot find in his whole seraglio; 
let him be dissatisfied with a hundred females, 
while we, my friends, will be satisfied with one! 
She shall serve us all, and me first.’ 

* But first,’ said one, ‘let us ali embrace her; for 
I never yet had the pleasure to embrace 4 virgin, 
except one that I stabbed first.’ 

At this he leaped from his horse; and the trem- 
bling Urad gave a loud shriek, which was answered 
from the woods, by the roarings of a hundred lions. 

*O Alla,’ said the chief, ‘ the lions are upon us.’ 

‘ That may be,’ said he, who was dismounted; 
* but were the whole world set against me, I would 
secure my prize.’ So saying, he took Urad in his 
arms to place her on his horse. 

The roaring of the lions continued, and many of 
them came howling out of the woods; the robbers 
fled in disrnay, all but the ruffian who had seized 
on the fair Urad, who was striving in vain to fix 
her on his horse. A lion furiously made at him, 
and tore him limb from limb, while Urad expected 
the same fate from several others, who came roar- 
ing around.— 

* But,’ said she, * better is death than infamy; 
and the paw of the hungry lion, than the rude 
hands of the lustful robber.’ 

The noble beast, having devoured his prey, came 
fawning at the feet of Urad, who was surprised at 
his behaviour and gentleness: but much more was 
her astonishment increased when she heard him 
speak. 

‘O virgin, (for none other can experience the as- 
sistance of our race, or stand unhurt before us,) I 
amo the king and sovereign of these mighty forests, 
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and am sent by the Genius Houadir to thy protec- 
tion: but why did the distrustful Urad despair, or 
why did she accuse Providence of deserting her? 
should not the relieved wait with patience on the 
hand that supports him, and not ery out with im- 
patience, and charge its benefactor with neglect ?’ 

‘ True, O royal lion,’ answered the fair Urad; 
* but fear is Irvesistible, and the children of men. 
are but weakness and ingratitude: but blessed be 
Alla, who, though justly provoked at my discontent, 
yet sent to my assistancé the guardian of the fair: 
yet how cometh it to pass, O royal protector, that 
you, who are so bold and so fierce in your nature, 
should yet behave with such tenderness and kind- 
ness to -a helpless virgin, whom you might, with 
pleasure to yourself, in a moment devour ?’ 

‘ The truly great and noble spirit, ‘ answered the 
lion, ‘ takes a pride in protecting innocence, neither 
‘can he wish to oppress it. Hence learn, fair virgin, 
that, of all mankind, he only is noble, generous, and 
truly virtuous, who can withhold his desires from 
oppressing or ruining the virgin that is in his power. 
What then must you think of those mean wretches, 
who endeavour to undermine your virtues and pious 
dispositions, who cajole you under the appearance of 
affection, and yet tell you, if they succeed not, that 
it was only to try you? He that is suspicious, is 
mean; he that is mean, is unworthy of the chaste af- 
fections of the virtuous maid. Wherefore, O Urad, 
shun him, however honoured by mankind, or covered 
by the specious characters of virtue, whoever at- 
tempts the honour of your chastity, for he cannot be 
just; to deceive you, he must himself swear falsely, 
and therefore cannot be good; or if he tell the truth, 
he must be weak and ungenerous, and unworthy of 
you, as he invites you to sin.’ 

In such conversation they passed along the forest, 
till, after a few days, they were alarmed at the noise 
of the hunters, and the music of the chase. 

« Alas!’ said the beautiful Urad, * what is this 
that I hear ?* 

‘ It is,’ answered the royal beast, ‘ the nolse of 
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the hunters; and thou shalt escape, but me will they 
in sport destroy. The lion you call cruel, who kills 
to devour. What then is he who wantons in the 
deaths of those who advantage him not? But man 
is lord of all; let him look to it how he governs!’ 

‘ Nay, but,’ answered Urad, ‘ leave me, gentle 
protector, and provide for your safety; nor fear 
but Houadir will prevent the storms that hover 
over, from breaking upon me.’ 

“No,’ answered the royal beast, ‘ she has com- 
manded me to follow you till I gee her presence: 
and where can I better sacrifice my life, than in the 
service of chastity and virtue?’ 

The hunters were now in sight, but advanced not 
toward the lion; they turned their coursers aside, 
and only one, of superior mien, with several at- 
tendants, rode toward Urad. 

The lion erecting his mane, his eyes glowing with 
vivid lightnings, drew up the wide sinews of his 
broad back, and with wrathful front leaped towards 
him who seemed to have the command. 

The horseman, perceiving his intention, poised 
his spear in his right hand, and spurred his courser 
to mcet him. 

Ere the royal beast had reached the horseman, 
the rider threw his spear, which, entering between 
the fore-paws of the lion, nailed him to the ground, 
The enraged animal tore his paw from the ground; 
but the spear still remained in his fuot, and the an- 
guish of the wound made him shake the forest with 
his lord)y roarings. 

The stranger then rode up to the fair Urad, 
whom viewing, he cried out:—‘ By Alla, thou art 
worthy of the embraces of the vizier Mussapulta ; 
take her, my eunuchs, behind you, and bear her 
through the forest of Bagdat, to the seraglio of my 
ancestors.’ The eunuchs obeyed, and bore her 
away, though Urad dropped her corn upon the 
ground; but still she trusted in the help of Hou- 
adir. 

The vizier Mussapulta then ordered that one of 
his slaves should stay behind, and destroy and bury 
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the lion; which he commanded to be done with the 
utmost caution, as Almurah had made a dccree, 
that if any subject should wound, maim, or destroy 
any lion in his forest, the same should be put to 
death. 

The eunuchs bore away Urad to the seraglio, 
taking her through by-ways to the palace of the 
Vizier, lest her shrieks should be heard. Mussa- 
pulta followed at a distance; and the slave was left 
with the tortured and faithful lion. 

In a few hours they reached the palace, and 
Urad, being conducted to the seraglio, was ordered 
to be dressed, as the Vizier intended visiting her 
that night. 

Urad was thunderstruck at the news; and now be- 
gan to fear Houadir had forgotten her; and resolved, 
as soon as the eunuchs had left her, to drop a se- 
cond pepper-corn.—But poor Urad had forgotten to 
take her bag from her old garments, which the eunuch 
who dressed her had carried away. She dissolved in 
fresh tears at this piece of carelessness.—‘ Well,’ 
said she, ‘ surely Houadir will neglect me, if I so 
easily neglect myself.’ She waited that night with 
fear and trembling; but no Vizier appeared. 

This eased her greatly; and the next day, when 
the eunuchs came, they informed her, that Mus- 
sapulta had that evening been sent by the Sultan 
to quell an insurrection, and that they did not ex- 
pect him home under twenty days. 

During this time no pains were spared with Urad, 
to teach her the accomplishments of the country ; 
all which, in spite of her unwillingness to learn in 
such a detestable place, she nevertheless acquired 
with the utmost ease and facility. 

The insurrection being quelled, the Vizier re- 
turned, and, not unmindful of his fair captive, or- 
dered that she might be prepared for his reception 
in the evening. 

Accordingly, Urad was sumptuously adorned with 
jewels and brocades, and looked more beautifully 
than the fairest Circassian; and the dignity of her 
virtue added such a grace to her charms, that even 
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her keepers, the eunuchs, dared not look upon her. 
—Mussapulta, in the evening, came to the seraglio, 
where he found his beautiful captive in tears. 

* What,’ said he, ‘cannot a fortnight’s pleasure in 
this palace efface the remembrance of your sorrows ? 
but be gay and cheerful; for know, that the vizier 
Mussapulta esteems you even beyond his wives.’ 

* The esteem of a robber, the estcem of a lawless 
ranger,’ answered Urad, ‘ charms not the ears of 
virtue. Heaven, I trust, will not suffer you to plun- 
der my body: but no power can make me look 
with pleasure on the murderer of my friend, or on 
the lustful wretch.’ 

* What,’ said Mussapulta, sternly, ‘ do you re- 
fuse my proffered love? Then will I, having first 
deflowered thee, cast thee forth among my slaves, 
and them shalt thou lie down before; thy body I 
have, and I will make such full use of it, as shall 
ating thy squeamish virtue to the soul: I will also 
have witnesses of my triumph; my whole seraglio 
shall be present, and my fémale slaves shall be or- 
dered to laugh at thy cries, as thou liest on the bed 
of my desires; and I too will enjoy thy screams, 
and take a pride in the sorrows and throbs of thy 
departing chastity; nor shalt thou rise till many 
have followed the example of their master.—Here, 
eunuchs,’ continued he, ‘bind that stubborn piece 
of virtue, and stretch her on the bed; call all my 
females here, and bid my slaves attend. Take off 
those trappings from her, and let us see the whole 
of her virtuous composition.’ 

The eunuchs advanced to Urad, and began their 
master’s commands; while she, with the most fear- 
ful outcries, pierced the air, calling on Alla, on 
Mahomet, and on Houadir, to relieve her. 

The females arriving, Mussapulta gave them 
their lesson; who going to the beauteous victim, 
began laughing at her sorrow, and talking to her in 
the most indccent terms. The slaves also attended, 
and beheld the lovely Urad, now almost exposed in 
all her uncovered charms to the eyes of the brutal 
company. 
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* Why,’ said the proud Vizier, ‘do ye delay my 
wishes? Haste, slaves, and lay bare thjs delicate 
piece of virtue to public view.’ 

As he said this, an eunuch came running in 
haste, crying, ‘ The Sultan, the Sultan Almurah, 
approaches ! 

All wae instant confusion; Mussapulta turned 
pale and trembled; he ordered the eunuch to re- 
lease and cover the fair Urad; and ere she was well 
adorned again, the faithful lion entered with the 
Sultan Almurah. 

The lion instantly seized on the vizier Mussapulta, 
and tore him limb from limb, in the sight of those 
very servants whom he called together to behold his 
cruelty and lust. Yet the generous animal would 
not defile himself with the carcass; but with great 
wrath tossed the bloody remains among the females 
of the seraglio. 

Almurah commanded Urad to advance; and at 
the sight of her, ‘ O royal beast,’ said he to the 
lion, ‘I wonder not that thou wert unable to de- 
scribe the beauties of this lovely maid, since they 
are almost too dazzling to behold.—O virtuous 
maid,’ continued Almurah, * whose excellencies I 
have heard from his faithful animal; if thou canst 
deign to accept of the heart of Almurah, thy Sultan 
will be the happiest of mankind: but I swear, by 
my unalterahle will, that no power on earth shall 
force or distress you.’ 

‘O,’ sighed Urad, ‘ royal Sultan, you honour 
your poor slave too much; yet happy should I be, 
were Houadir here!’ 

As she spoke, the Genius Houadir entered the 
room: the face of the sage instructress still remained, 
but a glowing splendour surrounded her, and her 
walk was majestic and commanding. Almurah 
bowed to the ground, Urad made obeisance, and 
the rest fell prostrate before her. 

§ My advice,’ said Houadir, ‘is neeessary now, 
O Urad; nor ought young virgins to enter into 
such engagements without counsel, and the appro- 
bation of those above them, how splendid and 
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lucrative soever the union may appear. I, who 
know the heart of Almurah, the servant of Ma- 
homet, know him to be virtuous; some excesses he 
has been guilty of, but they were chiefly owing to 
his villanous vizier, Mussapulta.’ (Here the lion 
gave a dreadful roar.) *‘ Against your command, 
Almurah, did he wound this animal, which I en- 
dued with spcech for the service of Urad, to teach 
her that strength and nobleness of soul would always 
support the innocent. 

* Mussapulta having wounded him, commanded 
his slave to put the royal beast to death: but I 
gave the slave bowels of mercy; and he carried 
him home to his cottage, till the wound was healed; 
when the lion, faithful to his trust, came toward 
you as you were hunting, and being endued with 
-neech, declared the iniquity of Mussapulta :—but 
he is no more. 

‘ Now, Urad, if thy mind incline to Almurah, 
receive his vows: but give not thine hand where 
thy heart is estranged; for no splendour can com- 
pensate the ai affection” ~ 

‘ If Almurah, my gracious lord,’ answered Urad, 
‘ will swear in three things to do my desire, his 
handmaid wil) be happy to serve him.’ 

‘1 swear,’ answered the fond Almurah, ‘ hadst 
thou three thousand desires, Almurah would satisfy 
them or die.’ 

* What strange things,’ said Houadir, * has Urad 
to ask of the Sultan Almurah?’ 

*‘ Whatever they are, gracious Genius,’ said Al- 
murah, ‘ Urad, the lovely Urad, may command 
me.’ 

‘Then,’ said Urad, ¢ first I require that the poor 
inhabitants of the forest be restored to their native 
lands whence thou hast driven them.’ 

* By the great Alla, and Mahomet the prophet of 
the just,’ answered Almurah, ‘ the deed was pro. 
posed and executed by the villain Mussapulta! 
Yes, my lovely Urad shall be obeyed. But now, 
Urad,’ continued the Sultan, ‘ ere you proceed in 
your request, let me make one sacrifice to chastity 
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aad justice, by vowing, in the presence of the good 
Genius Houadir, to dismiss my seraglio, and take 
thee only to my arms.’ 

*So noble a sacrifice,’ answered Urad, ‘ demands 
my utmost returns; wherefore, beneficent Sultan, 
I relcase thee from any farther compliance with my 
requests.’ 

* Lovely Urad,’ said Almurah, * permit me then 
to dive into your thoughts: yes, by your kind 
glances on that noble beast, I perceive you me- 
ditated to ask some bounty for your deliverer. He 
shall, fair virgin, be honoured as Urad’s guardian, 
and the friend of Almurah: he shall live in my 
royal palace, with slaves to attend him; and, that 
his rest may not be inglorious, or his life useless, 
once every year shall those who have ravished or 
deflowered the innocent, be delivered up to his 
honest rage.’ 

The lovely Urad fell at the feet of her Sultan, 
and blessed him for his favours; and the sage 
Houadir approved of Urad’s request, and the pro- 
mises of Almurah. The lion came and licked the 
feet of his benefactors; and the Genius Houadir, at 
parting, poured her blessings on the royal pair. 


‘To guard the soft female heart from the delu- 
sions of a faithless sex,’ said Iracagem, ‘ is worthy 
of our race; and the sage Houadir has wisely 
blended chastity and prudence in her delightful 
instructions: but female delicacy makes an unequal 
opposition to brutal cunning, unless the protection 
of the Just One overshadow the footsteps of the 
virtuous maid: wherefore Alla is the first and chief 
supporter ef the female sex, who will assuredly, 
when requested, confound the vain artifices of man, 
and exalt the prudent counsels of the modest fair. 

‘But, most illustrious,’ said the sage Iracagem 
to one of the Genii of a superior mien, ‘ let me 
not any longer delay the noble lessons of thy 
tongue; from thee we expect to hear the ad- 
ventures of Misnar, the beloved of Alla and Ma- 
homet his prophet.’ 


* 
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‘ Chief of our race,’ answered the Genius, ‘ whore 
praises rise earliest and most frequent in the pre- 
sence of Alla, | am ready to obey thee.’ 

So saying, the Genius thus began her much- 
instructive tale. 


TALE VI. 


The Enchantcrs ; or, Misnar, the Sultan of 
India. 


AT the death of the mighty Dabulecombar, the 
lord of the East, Misnar, the first-Lorn of the 
Sultan, ascended the throne of India: but though 
the hand of time had searcely spread the fruits of 
manhood on his cheeks, yet neither the splendour 
of his court, nor the flatteries of the East, could 
steal from the youthful Sultan the knowledge of 
himself. 

His first royal command was, to assemble to- 
gether the wise men throughout his extensive 
dominions, from Cabul and Attok, which are the 
evening boundaries of the Sun, to Kehoa, and 
Thoanoa, the heads of whose mosques are tipt with 
his earliest beams. 

Then came the Faquir Ciumpso, from Bansac ; 
and Bahilu, the hermit of the faithful, from Queda; 
the sage Bouta hastened from Bisnagar ; and Can- 
dusa, the Iman of Lahor, was not mobedient to the 
royal decree. Sallasalsor a'so, from Nechal, was 
there; and Carnakan, a faithful worshipper, from 
the banks of Ava; the prophet Mangelo, from the 
hollow rocks of Caxol; and Garab, a silver-bearded 
sage, from the mountains Coharsi: from Azo came 
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a wise interpreter of dreams ; and from Narvan, the 
star-read philosopher Nezra ked. Zeuramaund, 
the father of the prophets of Naugracut, led his 
visionary tribe from their native mountains, and 
the wisest of their community were deputed to re- 
present the Bramins of Lactora.*® 

The Sultan Misnar ordered the illustrious as- 
sembly to mect in the divan; where, being placed 
on the throne of his forefathers, he thus opened 
unto them the desires of his heart :— 

*O ye sources of light, and fountains of know- 
ledge,’ said Misnar, ‘ more precious are your coun- 
sels to me than the mines of Raalconda, or the big 
emerald from Gani: wisdom is the true support of 
honour, and the Sultan is established by the coun- 
scl of his sages. Say then, ye treasures of ex- 
perience, what shall Misnar devise that may secure 
him in the throne of the mighty Dabulcombar ” 

The sages in the divan were struck with astonish- 
ment at the condescension of their young Sultan, 
and one and all fell prdetrate before his throne. 

‘ May wisdom,’ said ' they, ‘ guide the footsteps 
of the illustrious Misnar; may the mind of our 
Sultan be as the eye of day !’ 

Then arose the prophet Zeuramaund, and said : 

‘I perceive, O mighty Sultan, the dark clouds of 
evil are gathering to disturb the hours of futurity ; 
the spirits of the wicked are preparing the storm 
and the tempest against thee: but —— the volumes 


* In the original, there is a description of these 
Sages, which contains more than twelve pages: but 
it would have been too prolix to have translated 
the whole; and the few above given are judged 
sufficient to give the reader a specimen of this Ori- 
ental method of writing: and it is moreover pro- 
bable, that the author (who seems to have had a 
very extensive knowledge of men and manners) in- 
serted these names in his tale, as a compliment to 
some of the wise men of the Eastern nation, with 
whom he might have been acquainted. 

H2 
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to build up the seat of justice and mercy but in 
murder and fratricide? Caution, when besmeared in 
blood, is no longer virtue, or wisdom, but wretched 
and degenerate cowardice: no, never let him that 
was born to execute judgment, secure his honours 
by cruelty and oppression ! the righteous Alla planted 
me not here, to spread a poisonous shade over the 
offspring of his prophet Mahomet; though fear 
and submission be a subject’s tribute, yet is mercy 
the attribute of Alla, and the most pleasing endow- 
ment of the vicegerents of earth. But as thou, weak 
man, hast dared to advise the extirpation of one of 
the race of the mighty Dabulcombar, the vengeance 
of my injured brother's blood fasten upon thy life!’ 

The guards of the divan, hearing the sentence of 
the Sultan, approached with their drawn sabres tu- 
wards the decrepit sage, but Misnar arising, cried 
out:— 

‘ Who of my subjects shall dare to violate with 
blood the sanctity of this refuge for the oppressed ? 
Let the divan of justice be sacred; neverthelcss, 
lead that author of malice from my sight, and let 
his own blood make satisfaction for the cruelty of 
his desires.’ 

As he spake thus, the guards attempted to seize 
the sage :——but as they advanced towards him, 
flames of fire burst from his mouth, and his whole 
form appeared as the form of a fiery dragon. 

The rest of the sages fied from the dreadful 
monster; but Misnar, with an intrepid counte- 
nance, stood before his throne, with his drawn sabre, 
pointing towards the dragon; when, through the 
flames, he perceived a hoary magician, on the 
back of the monster. 

‘ Vain, O silly child of Mahomet,’ said the en- 
chanter, ‘ was thy sabre against the power of my 
art, did not a superior force uphold thee :—but 
tremble at thy doom; twice four of my race are 
determined against thee, and the throne of Dabul- 
combar noddeth over thy head; fear hath now pre- 
served thee, and the weakness of thy heart, which 
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the credulous believers of Mahomet will call pru- 
dence and moderation: but the fiend of darkness is 
let loose, and the powers of enchantment shall pre- 
vail !’ 

As the hoary magician spake thus, his fiery dra- 
gon, with tremendous hissings, arose, and, cleaving 
the dome of the divan, disappeared from their 
sight. 

‘Thus,’ said the illustrious Misnar, ‘ Jet the 
enemies of Mahomet be dismayed! But inform me, 
O ye sages, under the semblance of which of your 
brethren did that foul euchauter gain admittance 
here?’ 

‘May the lord of my heart,’ answered Bahilu, 
the hermit of the faithfu) from Queda, * triumph 
over all his foes! As I travelled on the mountains 
from Queda, and saw neither the footsteps of beasts 
nor the flights of birds, behold, 1 chanced to pass 
through a cavern, in whose hollow sides I found 
this accursed sage, to whom I unfolded the invita- 
tion of the Sultan of India; and we joining, jour- 
neyed toward the divan; but ere we entered, he 
said unto me, ‘ Put thy hand forth, and pull mc 
toward thee into the divan, calling on the name of 
Mahomet; for the evil spirits are on me, and vex 
me!” 

After the hermit Bahilu had spoken, Mangelo 
arose. 

*‘ May the power of the Sultan of the East be 
multiplied!’ said he; ‘ but know, O Sultan, that 
neither evil Genius, nor enchanter, can enter this 
seat of justice, unless he be invited in the name of 
Mahomet.’ 

‘ If it be so,’ answered the Sultan Misnar, ‘ then 
neither can they be masked against the voice of 
justice: for thou, O righteous Alla, wilt uphold the 
tribunal which thou hast founded upon earth, and 
make the visions of fraud to depart from him who 
secketh truth. ‘Therefore,’ continued the Sultan, 
‘ lest this assembly he still tainted with malice and 
infidelity, as the poisonous herb groweth most 
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luxuriantly beside the plants of health, I command 
the evil spirits to stand confessed before me.’ 

At his word, sulphureous smokes arose, and from 

the thronged assembly seven hideous forms broke 
forth. . 
First, on a vulture’s pinions, the fell enchanter 
Tasnar soared aloft, whose skin was as the parched 
Indian’s when he writhes impaled upon the bloody 
stake. 

Next, on the back of an enormous scorpion, 
whose tail dropped deadly poison, Ahaback ap- 
peared, and with his eyes darted malignant flashes 
on the youthful Sultan. 

Him followed Happuck, a subtle magician, on 
the shoulders of a tiger, whose mance was shagged 
with snakes, and whose tail was covered with twi- 
ning adders. 

Hupacusan also, that decrepit hag, who person- 
ated the righteous Sallasalsor, from Nechal, now 
stripped of the garments of hypocrisy, filled the 
eyes of the sages with terror and amazement. Her 
Jean bones, wrapped round with yellow skin, ap- 
peared like the superstitious mummies of the west- 
ern Egypt. She was mounted on a monster more 
dreadful and uncouth than the fever-parched wretch 
beholds, when, in restless slumbers, he sinks from 
woe to woe upon his bed of sickness. Its form 
was like the deadly spider, but in bulk like the ele- 
phant of the woods; hairs like cobwebs covered its 
long bony legs, and from behing, a bag of venom, 
of a whitish hue, spurted forth its malignant influ- 
ence. 

She was followed by her malicious sister Ulin, 
squatting on the back of a broad-bellied toad, whose 
mouth opened like the pestilence that swalloweth 
up the fainting inhabitants of Delhi. 

Then, with a loud hiss, started forth, in many a 
fold, a black serpent, in length and bulk like the ce- 
dars of the forest, bearing the powerful enchantregs 
Desra, whose wide-extended ears covered a head 
of iniquity, and whose long shrivelled dugs weakly 
panted over a heart of adamant. 
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Last, with majestic horrors, the giant Kifri swell- 
ed into his full proportion, and, like a tottering 
mountain, reared himself aloft, the long immea- 
surable alligator that bore him, groaned with his 
load, and, opening all his mouths (for every scale 
appeared a mouth), vomited forth streams of gru- 
mous blood. In his hand the giant brandished a 
stately pine, blasted with lightning; which shaking 
at the dauntiess Misnar;— 

‘ Tremble, vile reptile,’ said he, in a thundering 
voice; ‘tremble, vile reptile, at a giant’s wrath! 
tremble at the magic powers of all my brethren; if 
such a naine becomes our race, unbound, unfetter- 
ed by the ties of nature: tremble, vile reptile, for 
thy doom is fixed!’ 

At these words, the infernal brood joined their 
voices with Kifri’s, and all at once pronounced in 
harsh discordant sounds, ‘ Tremble, vile reptile, 
for thy doom is fixed !’ 

The enchanters were then involved in a thick 
eloud of smoke, from which issued broad flashes of 
red lightning, which, ascending to the roof of the 
divan, in a moment disappeared. 

‘ There is neither wisdom nor prudence,’ said 
Misnar, as he prostrated himself on the ground, 
after the enchantments were at an end, ‘ but what 
are derived from Aila, and are the gift of the Pro- 
phet of the faithful. If thou dost vouchgafe to 
direct my stcps, Q Protector of Mussulmen, the 
fear of evil shall 1&t come upon me.’ 

* Happy,’ said Candusa, the iman of Lahor, with 
his breast on the earth, ‘ happy is the prince whose 
trust is in Alla, and whose wisdom cometh from 

‘the thirteenth heaven.’ 

‘ Happy,’ said all the sages, humbling themselves 
before the Sultan Misnar, ‘ happy is our Sultan, 
the favourite of Alla!’ 

* That,’ replied Misnar, * O sages, is too much 
even for the Sultan of the East to hear.—But, may 
the all-righteous Alla approve of my thoughts 
and actions! so shall the infernal powers destroy 
the wretches that employ them, and the dark poi- 
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soned arrow recoil upon him that blew it forth.¢ 
But, O sages, though your numbers are reduced, 
your integrity is more tried and approved: there- 
fore let Misnar, your Sultan, partake of the sweet- 
ness of your counsels, and lcarn from aged expe- 
rience the wisdom of the sons of earth. Say, then, 
what doth the peace and security of my throne re- 
quire from me concerning my brother Ahubal, the 
issue of the mighty Dabulcombar ” 

‘Far be it from me,’ said the sage Carnakan, 
‘ to presume to utter iny words as oracles before 
the prince: but may not the security of the East 
require, that the prince, thy brother, be not en- 
larged, as my Sultan is, to do whats@wer scemeth 
good in his heart? Should not the younger be as 
servant to the first-born of his father, and are not 
all the princes the vassals of the Sultans of the 
East? Let, therefore, the prince Ahubal enjoy 
the pleasures of life; but let him be removed from 
giving pain and uneasiness to my royal Sultan Mis- 
nar. At the sources of the springs of Ava, on the 
craggy rocks of Aboulfaken, is a royal castle built 
by the sage I)]fakircki, to which there is no passage 
but through a narrow vale, which may be ever 
guardcd by the slaves of Misnar. Hither let the 
prince be sent; and let him live there, and enjoy 
life, without having any power to molest the glories 
of thy reign.’ 

The counsel of Carnakan seemed agreeable unto 
the Sultan and his sages, and Mispar gave imme- 
diate orders, that the mutes of his seraglio should 
attend the prince to the royal castle at Aboulfa- 
ken; and then dismissing, for the present, the as- 
sembled sages, he commanded them every week to 
attend the divan. 

{n a few days, the mutes and guards who were 





* Blew tt forth. This may need explanation. 
In many parts of Asia, the inhabitants use smali 
poisoned arrows, which they blow from a hollow 
cane upon their adversaries. 
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sent with the prince Ahubal, being admitted into 
the presence of their Sultan, fell on their faces, 
and cried out: 

*O, let not the displeasure of the Sultan fall 
upon his slaves! Thy slaves, in obedience to thy 
royal word, journeyed toward the castle of Aboul- 
faken, and, as they passed along through the de- 
serts, a party of five thousand horse appeared, who, 
setting upon us, ordered us either to deliver up 
the prince Ahubal, or defend him with our lives.— - 
Thy slaves would willingly have chosen the latter 
fate. Yet, alas! what were four hundred guards 
and twenty mutes to the army that opposed us? 
But our cor@{ltation was vain; for, while we de- 
bated how to defend ourselves, the prince drew his 
sabre, and, killing three of our number, cut his 
way through the guards to his friends. The horse- 
men then would have set upon us, and hewed us 
in pieces; but their chief forbade them, saying, 
‘ No, let them live, and be the messengers of the 
prince’s escape.—Go,’ continued he, ‘ dastard slaves, 
and Iet your Sultan know, that Ahubal has friends 
who will shortly punish him for his designs on the 
prince,’ ’ 

At these words of his guards Misnar gave a deep 
sigh, and said: 

* tuman prudence alone is far too weak to fight 
against the wiles of the deceitful; but Alla is more 
powerful than man! I will therefore send for the 
prophets, and inquire of them, where I may seek 
for the assistance of Mahomet.’ ! 

The Sultan then commanded Zeuramaund and 
his tribe, and Mangelo the prophet, from the hol- 
low rocks of Caxol, to be brought before him: 
and when they were come into his presence, he de- 
manded of them, where he might seek for the as- 
sistance of Mahomet, and the countenance of Alla. 

Then Zeuramaund answered the Sultan in these 
words: *In the tomb of the Prophet of Mecca 
is the signet of Mahomet, which no human power 
may remove: but if the Prophet will hear the 
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prayer of the Sultan, it may easily be taken 
thence.’ 

‘ Yes,’ replied Mangelo, the prophet from the 
hollow rocks of Caxol, ‘ the seal of Mahomet will 
indeed preserve the prince from enchantment: but 
it is also necessary that he put on the girdle of 
Opakka, which is worn by the Giant Kofri, the 
sworn enemy of the eastern throne. For, although 
the signet of Mahomet will preserve the Sultan 
from evil, yet will the girdle of Opakka only save 
him from deceit.’ 

The Sultan Misnar was moved at the discourse 
of his prophets, and spent the night in thought and 
perplexity. He had little hope that-the signet of 
Mahomet, which had for ages remained immoveable, 
should yield to him; or that, with all his nume- 
rous armies, he should be able to force the girdle of 
Opakka from the loins of an enchanter, who could 
in a moment overwhelm his troops by the power of 
his art. However, he determined the next morn- 
ing to go with his court a public pilgrimage to 
Mecca, and to offer up the most solemn petitions 
to the Prophet of his faith. 

Early in the morning, the Sultan arose from his 
seragho, and commanded his courtiers to prepare 
the procession, as he intended immediately to make 
a public pilgrimage to Mecca. 

But as Misnar was making known his intentions, 
a messenger arrived in haste at the entrance of 
the seraglio, who brought advice, that one of the 
southern kingdoms had revolted, and was led on 
by a sage heroine, who declared her intentions of 
placing Ahubal, the brother of the Sultan, on the 
throne of India. 

Misnar was conscious that this revolt was brought 
about through the contrivances of the enchanters ; 
and therefore despaired of conquering them by 
means of his armies: but, Jest the other kingdoms, 
seeing no troops were sent to repel the rebels, 
should also join the adverse party, the Sultan com- 
manded the rough music of war to saund; and 
sending for his grand vizier Horam in private, he 
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ordered him to lead out the armies of Delhi against 
the rebels, and to despatch daily messengers to the 
capital, to bring advice of his success. 

The vizier Horam received the Sultan’s com- 
mission with reverence, and said:—* Let not my 
Sultan be angry at his slave. If my lord should 
require ten thousand messengers, his slave Horam 
would despatch them. But if my lord will accept 
of this tablet, he shall know in a moment the suc- 
cess of his servant, though numberless leagues 
were between us.’ 

‘What,’ said Misner, taking the tablet from his 
Vizier, ‘ by what medns is this tablet endued with 
these rare virtues?’ 

‘ My lord,’ answered Horam, ‘ when my father, 
through the malice of his enemies, was banished 
from the presence of the mighty Dabulcombar 
(whom the Houris of Paradise do serve), he called 
me to him, and said, ‘O Horam, the evil-minded 
have prevailed, and thy father is fallen a sacrifice 
to the-enemies of truth! No more, my son, shall 
I behold the children of my strength, nor the 
splendour of my Sultan’s court: whither I go, 
I know not! But do you, my son, take this tablet; 
and whatever befalleth thy parent shall at times 
be made known to you in the leaves of this book; 
and to whomsoever thou givest it, that friend 
shall, after my death, read therein whatever 
Horam my son shall wish to make known unto 
him.’' 

* Faithful Iloram,’ answered the Sultan, ‘ thy 
present is of such exquisite value, that thy prince 
shall, in confidence, honour thee with the first 
place in his esteem.—Know then, my faithful 
Vizier, that the powers of enchantment are let 
loose against my throne, and the prophets havesaid, 
* Thou shalt not prevail but with the signet of 
Mahomet, and the girdle of Opakka:’ therefore it 
is expedient that I first go to Mecca to obtain this 
valuable gift of the Prophet: my purpose, but this 
morning, was to go surrounded bythe nobles of my 
court; but while rebellion stalketh abroad, pageants 
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are idle, and the parade of a Sultan’s pilgrimage 
will give my enemies time to increase in their num- 
bers and strength. No, Horam3; I myself will in 
secret approach the tomb of my Prophet, for Alla 
requireth the service of the heart, and searcheth 
out the purity of his servants’ intentions; I shall go 
with greater humility as a peasant than as a prince. 
In the mean time, my royal tent shal! be pitched, 
and Horam only shall be suffered to approach it. 
So shall my slaves imagine their Sultan goeth forth 
with them to the field, and the hearts of my sub- 
jects shall be strengthened.’ 

‘ Be the desires of the Sultan fulfilled,’ said Ho- 
ram, with reverence: © but will not my lord take 
with him a guard in his pilgrimage? for the dangers 
of the journey are great over the mountains and 
deserts, and the voyage by the seas is perilous.’ 

‘ No,’ answered the Sultans * those who are-my 
slaves here, may, at a distance, become my ma- 
sters, and sell me to my foes: where the trust is 
sreat, great is the danger also. Shall I set guards 
over my person, in the heart of my kingdom, 
amidst my faithful subjects, and trust my life in 
a slave’s hand, where I am neither known nor re- 
spected? .When the diamond lieth concealed in 
the mine, itis free and unmolested; but when it 
shineth abroad on the earth, all covet its posses- 
sion.’ 

The vizier Horam was struck with the prudence 
of his youthful Sultan, and bowed in assent to the 
words of his lord.’ 

In a few days the armies of India assembled ; 
the royal tent was pitched, and the Vizier was de- 
clared the leader of his Sultan’s forces. Misnar 
entered his tent in great state, and Horam alone 
followed the Sultan into the retirements of the 
moveable pavilion, 

The Vizier had, according to the Sultan’s instruc- 
tions, prepared a disguise for his master; and at 
midnight led him, like a peasant, through the en- 
campment into a wood; where, falling at his feet, 
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he besought him to consider well the dangers he 
was about to encounter. 

*‘ Horam,’ answered the Sultan, ‘ I well know the 
goodness of thy heart, and that thy fears are the 
daughters of thy love. Sensible am I that the dan- 
gers of my pilgrimage are great; but what resource 
have I left? More than man is risen up against me, 
and more than man must assist me, or I perish. 
To whom then can I fly, but to the Prophet of the 
faithful? For I am well assured that no enchant- 
ment shall prevail against me, while I journey to- 
ward Mecca: for such is the faith of all true be- 
lievers: though they may oppress and fatigue me, 
yet in the end shall I triumph. Besides, Horam, 
there is no resource.’ 

* True, my Sultan,’ answered the Visier, ‘ with- 
out Alla, vain is the counsel of man; but is not 
Alla every where present to aid and defend the 
sons of the faithful ?’ 

¢ Though Alla be all-powerful,’ answered Misnar, 
‘ yet is not the slave of his hand to direct the Lord 
of all things. If we would gain the help and assist- 
ance of Alla, we must obey his commands; and 
well are we assured in the law of our Prophet, that 
at Mecca shall the prayer of the saithful be heard, 
Wherefore, O Horam, no longer my slave, but my 
friend, lead forth my armies with confidence and 
trust, and doubt not but that He, who daily re- 
fresheth the sun with light, will shortly restore 
Misnar to the throne of his forefathers.’ 

As he spake thus, the Sultan broke from his vi- 
zier Horam, who was fallen upon his master’s feet, 
weeping at his fixed resolves; and penetrated into 
the gloomy recesses of the forest. 

All was silence and darkness, save where, through 
broken fragments of fleeting clouds, the sultaness 
of night sometimes threw a feeble light on the 
horrors of the forest. 

‘ This gloomy recess,’ said Misnar, as he passed 
on, ‘ which hides me from the world, makes me bet- 
ter known to myself, Inthe court of my forefathers, 
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I am called the Light of the World, the Glory of 
the East, and the Eye of Day; but, in the wild 
forests of Tarapajan, I am a poor helpless reptile, 
on whom the cedars drop unwholesome dews, and 
whose steps are hidden from the light of the moon 
by the branches of the palm. What then is the 
pride of man, but deceit! and the glories of the 
earth, but the shadows of illusion ! Surely more had 
I to fear from enchantment on the throne of Dabul- 
combar, than in the bosom of this forest. Here, the 
wild beast will not flatter me, nor will the lordly 
lion acknowledge me the Sultan of his wild domains. 
On what prop then must that weak tendril, man, 
entwine himself, on what rock must the son of earth 
build his security ? Thanks be to the faith delivered 
unto me from Mahomet, the holy prophet of Arabia! 
In Alla shall be my trust, who rulcth over all the 
children of his hand, and is lord over the haunts 
of beasts, as well as the dwellings of mankind.’ 

With such thoughts, Misnar passed along for 
many days, till one night at a distance he perceived 
the skies looked red with light, and various fires ; 
and by the noise, which increased in his ears, found 
that some Indians were carousing in the woods be- 
fore him. mes 

The disguised Sultan endeavoured to avoid them, 
striking into a path which led round their fires: 
but some of the Indians, observing him by the light 
of their fires, called to their brother peasants, and 
desired him to partake of their mirth. 

Misnar thought it would be vain to refuse the 
request, as they all seemed disposed to insist on 
their demands; and therefore hastened to the 
scene of their festivity. 

Here he found ten or twelve fires, with a mixed 
number of males and females, some sitting and some 
dancing around them; the uncouth rustic music 
enlivened their dance, and the mask of care was 
not on their faces. a 

Misnar inquired the cause of their mirth. 

‘What!’ said an ancient female, ‘though you 
are astranger in Tarapajan, and know not that the 
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feast of Tigers is celebrated by these nightly fires ; 
yet must you now learn, that no stranger comes 
but to partake of our joy, nor departs till the fires 
are extinct.’ 


* And how long,’ said Misnar, *‘ doth this feast 
last ?’ 

‘This,’ answered the old woman, < is the third 
night; and these fires must blaze yet eleven nights 
and days more; during which time, the axe is not 
seen in the hand of the forester, nor doth the bow 
twang in the woods of Tarapajan; neither may he 
which seeth these rites depart till they be fulfilled.’ 

Misnar was thunderstruck at this relation; and ere 
he could answer, the crowd gathered around him. 

* Come,’ said he that appeared to be the chief, 
* let us initiate this stranger in our rites; bring 
hither the skin of the tiger, and the paw of thelion, 
and the lance, and the bow that twangs not in the 
woods of Tarapajan during these nightly festivals.’ 

Then did one bring the skin of a tiger, and 
threw it over the shoulders of Misnar; and another 
came with the paw of a lion, and hung it before 
him; and a third brought a lance, and put it in 
Misnar’s right hand; and a fourth slung a bow on 
his breast. Then did all the crowd make a loud 
howling, and danced around the astonished Sultan. 

‘Now,’ said the chief, when the dance was 
finished, * sound the hollow instruments of brass, 
which give notice to the moon and to the stars, 
that this stranger is about to swear not to reveal 
our rites. Lay thine hand on thy head,’ said the 
chief to the disguised Sultan, ‘ and put thy fingers 
on thy mouth, and say,—* As the starless night is 
dark, as the cave of death is dark, so shall my 
thoughts and words continue in darkness concern- 
ing the festivals of tigers.’ ’ 

* And wherefore,’ said Misnar, ‘ is this silence 
imposed? and what shall befall him that sweareth 
not unto you? Is not the mind of man free? and 
who shall offend him, who seeketh not to offend 
others ?’ 

* Whosoever,’ answered the chief, * travelleth 
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should become obedient to the customs of those 
people among whom he tarrieth.’ 

* Right,’ continued Misnar, ‘ and I am willing, 
on two conditions, to fulfil your will: first, you 
shall all swear, that 1 be at liberty to pursue my 
journey on the eleventh day; and next, that I shall 
not be bound to perform aught contrary to the law 
of Mahomet.’ 

* Stranger,’ replied the chief, ‘ when we are at 
liberty to depart, thou shalt depart likewise: but 
during this festival, which is held in honour of our 
noble ancestor, who remained fourteen days in this 
forest, till he had subdued a ravenous race of tigers, 
no man that is entered here may stir hence till the 
fires be extinguished; for by the fire did our ances- 
tor drive away and destroy the tigers and beasts of 
the forests, and by fire do we commemorate his 
mighty deeds. Neither,’ continued the chief, ‘ may 
we reveal these rites to any one but those who by 
accident espy them: for, such as are present with 
us, we are bound to receive into our society ; 
wherefore we compel those who come among us tu 
keep in silence the knowledge of our rites.’ 

* If such is your custom,’ answered Misnar, * I 
shall willingly comply; and swear to you, that, as 
the starless night is dark, as the cave of death is 
dark, so shall my words and thoughts continue in 
darkness concerning the festival of tigers.’ 

As he uttered these words, the whole assembly 
again danced around him, till the hollow brazen 
instruments were ordered to sound, and'all] the in- 
habitants of the forest were commandcd to receive 
the disguised Sultan as their brother. 

Then the men one by one passed by Misnar, each 
as he passed laying the hand of the Sultan on his 
breast. After they were passed by, came the females 
also, who embraced their new brother. These, Mis- 
nar suffered to pass on without much reflection, till 
among the youngest, who last approached, he beheld 
a beauteous virgin, with downcast looks, drawing 
near him, and who scemed ashamed of that freedom 
the custom of the place obliged her to use. 
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At sight of this amiable figure, Misnar at once 
forgot his purpose and his crown, and was impatient 
till the ceremony brought her into his arms; where 
he would willingly have held her for ever. The 
rest of the females perceived his emotion ; and the 
chief of the festival approaching, asked Noradin, the 
beauteous fair one, ‘ Whether she would at length 
fix her choice ?—for in this place,’ continued the 
chief, addres.ing himself to Misnar, ‘ every sex hath 
freedom, and none are compelled to take the hand 
they do not love: Noradin hath for these three days 
been courted by all our tribe, but the coy maid hath 
refused every advance; if she refuse not you, our 
joy will be the more complete, as then none of our 
company will be without his mate.’ 

Misnar, forgetting the great designs of his heart, 
waited for the fair one’s answer, and felt more fear 
at her silence than at the dreadful enchantments of 
his monstrous enemies. At length, with blushes, 
and half-smothered words, Noradin answered, ‘ May 
the joy of my comrades be complete!’ 

Misnar, in raptures at the fair Noradin’s prefer- 
ence, took her by the hand, and led up the dance, 
while the hollow instruments of brass a third time 
sounded, to proclaim the choice of Noradin, the 
beauteous fair one. 

At the appearance of day, each repaired to the 
cottages around, and Misnar and Noradin were led 
by the chicf to a spot, where shortly the whole as- 
sembly built them a cottage of bamboo and the 
leaves of the plantain. 

As soon us they were retired, Noradin, taking 
Misnar in her hand, asked him, whether she deserved 
his constant love, for the choice she had made? 

Misnar, somewhat startled at her question, asked 
what were the customs of her tribe? 

‘ For ten days,’ answered the amiable Noradin, 
‘ I shall be with thee, and on the eleventh, if our 
choice be fixed, the chief will lead us to him who 
readeth the Koran, that our vows may be pledged in 
his presence; during this interval, my father’s friends 
will attend us, that,.in case you refuse me, I may 
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return a virgin to their arms; nay, even now are 
they building their huts around us.’ 

Misnar was much chagrined at these words, as in 
his heart he expected the full enjoyment of his 
beautiful mistress, and his mind now turned upon 
the great business he had to perform. ‘ But,’ said 
he to himself, ‘to what purpose is it to think of 
my kingdom or my pilgrimage, since I am here de- 
tained and watched by a set of savage forestere, who 
acknowledge no law but their own will? It is the 
part of prudence, then, to bear with patience and 
ease the misfortunes of life. I will indulge myself 
with this amiable female till the days of my confine- 
ment are at an end.’ Then, turning to the fair No- 
radin, the Sultan said, *‘ O thou joy of life, I will 
wait with patience; nevertheless, I would that the 
hours of anxiety were shorter, and that the dawn of 
my happiness would this moment arise.’ 

‘Say then,’ answered Noradin, ‘ thou on whom 
my thoughts hang, shall the compliance of thy be- 
loved, fix my lovely wanderer for ever in these 
arms ?" 

Misnar was confounded at the request of his fair 
companion, and his heart recoiled at her words. 

‘ What,’ said the Sultan to himself, ‘ shall I, 
for the casual gratifications of my passion, give up 
the glories of my father’s kingdom, and the vice- 
gerency of Mahomet? Or shall I basely betray that 
love which is proffered me, and, for a few days’ 
picasure, imbitter fair Noradin’s future cup of life ? 
No,’ said he aloud, turning to his amiable mistress, 
“never let the man of integrity deceive the soft 
heart that means him happiness. Forgive me, all- 
beauteous Noradin ! but the volumes of my fate are 
open, and the Prophet of the faithful will not per- 
mit me to indulge here the seerct affections of my 
mind; though the soul of thy slave will be torn and 
divided, yet must he depart with the expiring fires 
of your festival.’ 

* Base, cold, and senseless wretch,’ said the false 
Noradin (as the beauteous vision vanished from the 
eyes of the Sultan, and he beheld the enchantress 
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Ulin before him), ‘ call not thy frozen purpose vir- 
tue, but the green fruits of unripened manhood ; 
beauty is ever superior to prudence, and the ecsta- 
sies of love are triumphant over the powers of 
reason: but thou art susceptible of neither love nor 
beauty; and therefore not thy prudence but my 
folly hath saved thee, who threw a tasteless bait 
in the paths of thy pilgrimage. However, what 
nature would permit, I have obtained; and though 
thou art escaped, puny animal as thou art, from 
the power of my enchantments, yet shall the 
southern kingdoms of India feel my scourge. Pro- 
ceed then, superstitious reptile, on thy tame pilgrim- 
age to Mecca, while Horam feels the vengeance of 
my arm in the sultry deserts of Ahajah.’ 

As she spake thus, she stretched out her wand; 
and the fires and the foresters, and the enchantress 
Ulin, disappeared from the sight of the astonished 
Sultan. 

The Sultan immediately prostrated himself on 
the ground, and gave glory to Mahomet for his 
wonderful escape; and, pursuing his journey, con- 
tinued his course for two moons through the wide- 
extended forest of Tarapajan.’ 

During this time he daily examined the tablets 
which the vizier Horam had given him; but was 
very uneasy at finding the leaves always fair. 
©‘ Alas! said he to himself, ‘ I have trusted to a 
base man, who perhaps has taken this advantage of 
my credulity, and intends to set the crown of India 
on my brother’s head! there needed not the powers 
of enchantment to overthrow me, since I have be- 
trayed at once my folly and my cause.’ 

Misnar, therefore, resolved to travel back to Delhi, 
and learn the cause of Horam’s silence: but how- 
ever, as he neglected not to look on the tablets every 
day, he at length, as he was examining them under 
a palm-tree, found the following inscription therein : 

‘ Horam, the Faithful Slave of the Sultan of the 

East, to Misnar, the Lord of his Heart, 

© Some time after | left my royal Sultan in the 

forest, while my heart was sad within my breast, 
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and my eyelids were heavy with the tears of sepa- 
ration, came a hasty messenger from the out- 
skirts of the rebel army, and declared their ap- 
proach: and that the Southern provinees had re 
volted, and were added to the opposers of the 
Sultan of the earth. When thy slave was certain 
of this intelligence from the mouths of many, who 
hastened to the camp with these bad tidings, I 
commanded the armies of India to be increased, 
and a more exact discipline to be observed in my 
mastcr’s camp, and, perceiving that the cnemy 
hastencd to meet my Sultan’s forces, I shortened 
the march of my slaves, that the fatigues of the 
deserts might not prevail more against them, than 
the face and the sword of their encmies. More- 
over, I led thy troops through the most cultivated 
countries, that the necessaries of hfe might be 
procured for the multitudes that followed thy tent, 
.With the greater ease. But, alas! the presence of 
my lord is not with his people, and the army mur- 
mur that they are led by a Sultan, who cheers 
not their labours by the light of his person: so 
that the hearts of thy people are withdrawn from 
Horam thy slave, and the captains of thousands 
demand admittance to thy tent, and accuse thy 
Vizier with evil devices against thee, my lord, the 
Sultan.’ 

As the Sultan read this intelligence in the tablet 
of Horam, his heart failed within him, and the 
sight of his eyes was as a mist before him. 

*O Misnar, Misnar!’ said he, falling to the 
ground, ‘ the fiend of darkness is let Jouse upon 
thee! and the powers of enchantment still prevail !’ 
‘ Yes,’ said Ulin the enchantress, who immediately 
appeared, ‘the powers of enchantment shall pre- 
vail ! Misnar, the faithful servant of Mahomet, hath 
at length yielded to my power, and Alla hath 
given to my vengeance the wretch that doubts his 
protection.—Craw] therefore,’ continued she, ¢ vile 
reptile, on the earth, and become a toad, that 
sucketh the poisonous vapour, and that draweth 
from the sunbeam a venomous fire,’ 
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At the powerful voice of her enchantment, the 
Sultan shrunk from his native figure, and became 
a reptile on the earth. He opened his pestiferous 
jaws, and the black venom fell from his tongue, and 
he trailed his broad, yellow, speckled belly in the 
dust. His change of form did not take from Mis- 
nar his memory or recollection; he was sensible of 
his disgrace, and of the justness of his sentence ; 
and, though he could not fly from himself, yet he 
hastened into the thicket, that he might hide his 
filthy corse from the light of Heaven. 

But the hungry calls of nature soon drove him 
from his recess, to seek his proper food in the desert. 

He crawled forth, and found himself led on by a 
scent that pleased him; his spirits seemed enliven- 
ed by the sweet odour, and his cold feeble limbs 
were endued witha brisker motion. 

* Surely,’ said he, in his heart, ‘ the bounteous 
Alla hath not Icft the meanest of his creatures with- 
out comfort knd joy. The smell is as the smell of 
roses, and life and vigour are in these attractive 
paths.’ 

With these thoughts, he crawled forwards into 
the thickest covert; and though his body was drawn 
with a scerct impulse, yet his mind was filled with 
horror, when he came in sight of a mangled and 
corrupted body, which lay hid among the bushes. 
One of his own deformed kind sat squatting beside 
it; and, like himself, seemed to desire, and yet de- 

/ test the loathsome feast. 

Misnar, at the sight of one of his hideous kind, 
was filled with scorn and rage; and, forgetting his 
present transformation, was about to drive him from 
the mangled body: when the reptile, opening his 
mouth, addressed him in the language of Delhi. 

* Whether thou art really what thy form be- 
speaks thee,’ said the reptile, ‘or, like me, the 
victim of enchantment, answer ?’ 

The Sultan, surprised at this address, and per- 
ceiving that misery was not his portion alone, de- 
sired to know by what means his fellow-creature 
suffered such a wretched change. 
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‘ Since I perceive by your speech,’ said the rep- 
tile, ‘ that one event has happened to us both, I shall 
not be averse to declare to you the cause of my 
transformation; but 1 shall expect that my con- 
fidence will not be misplaced, and that, after I have 
made you acquainted with my history, you will 
not refuse to reveal your own.’ 

‘ A similitude in our fates,’ replied Misnar, * has 
already made us brethren; and I should be unrea- 
sonable to ask a favour J] meant not to return.’ 

* Well then,’ said he, ‘ we will depart from this 
wretched sight, into a different thicket, where we 
may unmolested bewail our uncommon fates: for 
although the enchantress Ulin, to disgrace our for- 
mer natures, and to make us the more sensible of 
our present deformity, obliges us, by a miserable 
attraction, to meet daily before this horrid specta- 
cle, yet our food is of the fruits of the earth: for 
the wicked enchantress has not the power to make 
us, even in this deformed habit, do that which is 
contrary to our human nature.’ 

As he was speaking, another toad came up to the 
corse.—‘ Here,’ continued the first, ‘ is another of 
our brethren; and another will soon be here: we 
were three before you came among us.—Where, O 
princess, is the last victim of Ulin’s rage?’ said he 
to the second. 

* He was basking,’ answered the second, ‘ in the 
sand; but I aroused him, and he is now on his 
way.’ ; 

In a few minutes the third arrived; and as soon 
as he beheld the mangled body, the attraction 
ceased; when, the first leading the way, they de- 
parted into another thicket. 

* Here,’ said the first, ‘ O stranger, we may rest 
securely; and the serpent cannot annoy us, for we 
are seated under the shade of the fragrant cinna- 
mon.’—* We are obliged to you for your care of us,’ 
said Misnar; ‘ but I am eager to hear the cause of 
your transformation,’ 
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The History of Mahoud. 


I AM (repiied the toad) the son of a jeweller in 
Delhi, and my name is Mahoud: my father, after 
a life of industry and parsimony, finding himself 
declining, sent for me, and on his death-bed said, 
*‘O Mahoud, my days have been the days of care, 
but success hath attended them; I have toiled, 
that thou mayest reap; sown, that thou mayest 
gathegg and laboured, that my son may enjoy the 
fruits of my industry. My peace and comfort have 
been sacrificed to thiné; and now do I die, assured 
that my beloved Mahoud will not be pinched by 
poverty, or oppressed by penury and want. Happy 
are those prudent parents, who, like me, can smile 
at death, and leave their offspring independent of 
the world !’ 

Thus said my aged father, and expired; and my 
tears accompanied his departing spirit: but these 
soon gave place to that ardent curiosity which 
drove me to explore those riches he had left me. 

I opened box after box with a silent rapture, 
and was pleased to find wealth sufficient to satisfy 
even the appetite of youth; many diamonds appear- 
ed among my father’s wealth, which never could 
have passed the royal sieve*, and many others of 
infinite value, besides large quantities of gold and 
silver; so that, in my youthful judgment, there ap- 
peared no end to my riches. 

It was not wonderful, that, being so suddenly 
put in possession of these riches, I should seek every 
pleasure and diversion which wealth could purchase. 
All who were the companions of my childhood, all 
who would court an unexperienced heart, were ad- 
mitted to my table; and the strict laws of Mahomet 





* The Mogul is paid, by way of duty, all jewels 
which are found in the mines too large to pass 
through a sieve of a particular size. 
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were less regarded at my house than the rich wines 
which sparkled at my feasts. Nor were the charms 
of the fair forgot: we endeavoured to procure 
Houris, if not as pure, at least as beautiful as those 
of Mahomet: and while our goblets were filled with 
wine, we cnvied not the deceased their rivers of 
milk. 

Thus passed I my life, among those who jest with 
religion, and make their mock at the rules of pru- 
dence and sobriety. But the time soon came, when 
my hours of revelry were to be changed for those 
of sorrow, and when I was first to learn, that a fa- 
ther’s prudence will not secure a wicked son from 
the shafts and arrows of bitterness and grief. 

My possessions, though ample, were nearly ex- 
hausted by ignorance and extortion : my jewels were 
gone; unacquuinted with thcir value, I had rather 
flung them away than sold them: my silver and 
gold were become the property of my friends; who, 
when I applied to them in return, were much more 
assiduous, if possible, in preserving it from me, than 
I had been in squandering it on them; 80 that, ina 
few days, even the merchants, who had been such 
gainers by me, came now to demand some trifling 
sums that I had borrowed of them; and being unable 
to pay them, they seized my furniture, and stripped 
me of my clothes, to satisfy their cruel demands. 

In this situation I was turned out of my own 
doors, by those whom I had received a thousand 
times in my arms, and spurned at, like a dog, by 
those whom I had pressed to my bosom. 

Stung by reflections on my former follies, and ig- 
norant where to fly for shelter, I covered myself 
with some few rags that had been cast to me, and 
sat down before the house of a rich young man, 
who, like myself, seemed to be squandering his 
wealth on the scum of the earth. 

Bennaskar (for that was his name) soon came 
forth, with his minstrels and singers at his heels, 
and, seeing a miserable figure before his doors, he 
asked what I wanted. I told him, that once, like 
himself, I gave dife to the dauce, and mirth to my 
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friends; but that want of caution had been the 
cause of my ruin, and too much confidence on those 
who least deserved my favour. 

Several of his friends, hearing this, would have 
driven me from his presence, saying it was unfit 
such a wretch should even enjoy the blessings of 
the air: but Bennaskar would not suffer it, and 
asked me, ‘ whether the insincerity of my friends 
had learned me to be sincere to others?’ I answered 
him, that I had ever been sincere, even to those 
who were undeserving, and that I had rather die 
than betray my friend. 

‘3f what you say is true,’ said Bennaskar, ‘I 
will try you: go in, and my servants shall clothe 
you, and you shall live with me; I only ask in re- 
turn, that you never disclose to any one what you 
hear or see transacted in my house.’ 

* Sir,’ answered I, ‘ your offer is gracious, and 
bespeaks your generous intentions: but I do not 
choose to live on another’s bounty, unless I can 
make myself useful.’ 

‘ That,’ answered Bennaskar, ‘ you may do, if 
I find I can trust you: I have long been in search 
of one I could trust; I want such an one, but can- 
not find him.’ 

The friends of Bennaskar then surrounded their 
lord, and each confusedly offered their services to 
him. 

‘No,’ said the young man, ‘ though I appear 
unthoughtful in your eycs, O servile race of flat- 
terers ! yet know, to all your confusions, that I have 
tried you all, and find you trifling and insincere: 
this man alone refuses my proffered love, unless he 
can return it; and this man alone is worthy of my 
estecm.’ 

The fricnds of Bennaskar were thunderstruck at 
his words, and renewed their protestations: but he 
commanded his servants to drive them from his 
house; and, taking me by the hand, he led me 
into an inner, but sumptuous apartment. 

As soon as we arrived there, I prostrated myself 
at his feet, and said, ‘ Let not my lord be angry 
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with his servant: but thou hast not told me what 
service thou wilt expect from me.’ 

* All that I require,’ answered Bennaskar, < is, 
that you disclose not to any one what you hear or 
see transacted in my house.’ 

‘My lord,’ answered I, ‘ of what service can I 
be to you by such a compliance? If I am silent, 
thy slaves may speak, and I shall be blamed for 
their insincerity. I pray thee, let me return to my 
rags, and set me not in a place where thy vassals 
will be tempted to ruiu me in thy favour.’ 

* Your answer,’ said Bennaskar, ‘ is the answer 
of a prudent man: but fearnot! I cannot do with- 
out you, and I hope you will not refuse my proffered 
love. What you will see, none will sce besides 
you; therefore none but yourself will be unfaithful 
to me.’ 

On this assurance, I accepted the bounteous offer 
of Bennaskar; and the slaves led me to the bath, 
and I washed, and was perfumed and arrayed in a 
vestment of my lord’s. 

Bennaskar was impatient to see me; and as I 
was led into his presence, the young man hastened 
to meet me, and, folding me in his arms, he said, 
* May I at length meet a friend I can trust?’ And 
I answered, ‘ May Mahoud be the friend of thy 
bosom ! 

Bennaskar then led me into another apartment, 
and meats were sct before us, and he ordered the 
females that dance, to come and entertain us. 

* Women,’ said Bennaskar, as we were eating, 
‘are the sweeteners of life.’—* Rather,’ answered I, 
‘ they are the curses of life. But for these, Ma- 
houd had still slept secure, and the will of his 
father had prospered.’ 

* What,’ answered Bennaskar, ‘ is my friend able 
to withstand the charms of beauty, and the lovely 
invitations of the charmer? Then,’ continued he, 
‘thou mayest indeed become my friend; for he 
who can conquer love, is master of the earth.’ 

‘Not so,’ answered I: ‘ I do not say I have con- 
quered: far otherwise, J have been conquered: and 
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the wounded dread and loath the spear and the 
sword.’ 

* But,’ said Bennaskar, ‘ these are common forms ; 
to slight these, is easy: but I will lead thee where 
thou must be subdued.’ 

* Lead me not,’ answered I, * O Bennaskar! I 
sha]l receive no. pleasure, though thou set before 
me the sultanas of Delhi; and the female thou 
lovest may be disgusted at my indifference.’ 

© Rest satisfied,’ said Bennaskar, with a smile: 
‘IT meant but to try thee; these dancers suffice 
me; I covet not the trouble nor the parade of more 
costly females. But I see thou art moved; let us 
walk into the orange-grove, and enjoy the breeze.’ 

Thus, for some time, | spent my time with the 
agreeable BennasKar; every day we varied our en- 
joyments, and were mutually satisfied with cach 
other. 

1 had now been with my friend cighteen days, 
and no interruption was given to our friendship; 
when, on the nineteenth morning, Bennaskar ap- 
peared with a clouded visage. 

‘ What,’ said J, ‘ my lord, is the cause of your 
grief? Shall not Mahoud share alike with you the 
smiles and the frowns of Alla ?’ 

‘Is it not,’ said Bennaskar, ‘O Mahoud, the 
full of the moon ?’—* It is,’ replied I, with a smile; 
*‘ but doth Bennaskar intend to change with that 
fluctuating planet ?’ 

“O Mahoud,’ said Bennaskar, ‘ the fate of thy 
friend is dependent on the caprice of the stars; to- 
night must I put thy utmost friendship to the trial ! 
If Mahoud prove insincere, then is Bennaskar cursed 
among men. If thy heart is not firm, now, while 
there is time, depart. But why should I doubt 
thee ?. surely Mahoud is of the sons of the faithful. 
What must I say? Leave me, Mahoud, leave me: 
nay, if thou departest, where shall 1 find thy fel- 
low? and the presence of a friend is neccssary to 
my quiet.’ 

* Then,’ answered J, * fear not, Bennaskar; Ma- 
houd may be unhappy, but he cannot be unjust. 
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But what is this dreadful trial that obliges Bennas- 
kar to suspect his friend ?’ 

‘ True,’ said Bennaskar, ‘ Mahoud is undeserving 
of suspicion; let us wait till the sun sink from the 
skies, and the stars return with their glimmering 
light.’ 

Bennaskar then proceeded to the bath, and ar- 
rayed himself in a costly robe, and desired me td 
do the same. I obeyed my friend; and we met in 
the saloon together. 

* Alas!’ said Bennaskar, as we met, ‘ how can I 
request my friend to wear the image of de- 
formity ?’ 

*‘ What image of deformity,’ said I, *« must Ma- 
houd wear? Ali appearances are to Mahoud alike; 
and the severer the trial, the more shall I commend 
thy friendship.’ 

‘ Then,’ said Bennaskar, pulling out a pot of 
black ointment, ‘thou must suffer me to disguise 
thy face with this ointment; Mahoud to-night must 
personate a black slave.’ 

© Is such a trifle,’ said I, * the test of friendship ? 
Give me the ointment, and furnish me with the 
habit of a slave.’ 

* The habit,’ answered Bennaskar, ‘ is ready, 
and all is ready; but you must not as yet disguise 
yourself, lest my slaves observe us. Come, let us 
for the present enjoy ourselves; and when night 
approaches, Bennaskar will rely on the friendship 
of Mahoud.’ 

The slaves then brought us the costly viands of 
Delhi ; but Bennaskar remained pensive, and seemed 
not to relish the dainties before him. 

I endeavoured all I could to divert his melan- 
choly; I smiled, I sang before him; the dancers 
were introduced, and the music attempted to dis- 
sipate his gloom; but Bennaskar still remained 
mute, and his thoughts could not be recalled by 
the enterfainment of his slaves. The music con- 
tinued till night; when Bennaskar commanded the 
slaves to withdraw, and, taking a lamp in his hand, 
he led me through a long variety of apartments. 
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‘ Mahoud,’ said he, as he went along, ‘ has never 
yet seen the wonders of my palace.’ 

*‘ Mahoud,’ answered I, ‘is happy, my lord, to 
see the wealth of his friend; but he is not inquigi- 
tive to explore, unbidden, the secrets of another.’ 

As 1 said this, we arrived at a smal} vaulted 
room, from the centre of which hung a lamp, which 
Bennaskar trimmed, and put out that which he 
held in his hand. 

* Now,’ said he, ‘ Mahoud, enter that closet 
which is opposite us, and put on the slave’s dress 
which you will find there, and anoint thy face and - 
thy hands with this black ointment.’ 

I immediately obeyed Bennaskar, and in a short 
time I came forth arrayed like a slave. 

‘ Kind Mahoud,’ said Bennaskar, ‘ thou art ex- 
cellently disguised; now obey with silence, and 
stand as a mute beforc his lord.’ 

I folded my arms, and nodded assent; at which 
Bennaskar smiled. 

‘ Take hold, Mahoud,’ said he, ¢ of that ring of 
iron, which is fastened to the middle of the floor; 
and pull.’ 

I obeyed, and a little trap-door came up. I 
looked down, and perceived a woman in rich vest- 
ments, half buried in the earth. 

I shuddered at the sight, and was falling back- 
ward ; when Bennaskar struck me with a chabouc®, 
which he drew from his bosom, and said :—* Vil- 
lain, if thou fail me, I shall use thee as my slave.’ 

Although I was entaged at the blow, yet I re- 
membered my promise; and returned to the trap- 
door. 

Slave,’ said Bennaskar, ‘ dig that female out of 
the ground; the spade and the mattock are hidden 
under the floor.’ 

I immediately jumped down, and found the tools, 
and began to work: but neither my fear nor my 
labour could prevent my fixing my eyes on the 
lovely female, who seemed as one dead. 





* A chabouc is a large whip. 
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As soon as I had removed the earth from the 
female, which I did with great care, Bennaskar 
commanded me to lift the body into the apartment, 
gave me a phial of clear blue liquor, and ordered 
me to pour it into her mouth, while he retired into 
the closet. 

I willingly obeyed Bennaskar, and hastened to 
pour down the liquor, while Bennaskar retired. 

As soon as the liquor was down, the lovely female 
began to move, and in a short time she opened her 
languishing eyes, and, casting them upon me, she 
shrieked out, and clapping her hands together, she 
cried,—* O Alla, defend me!’ 

Bennaskar at the same time spoke as follows, 
from the closet where he was concealed :— 

* Hemjunah, said he, ‘ are you as yet disposed 
to yield yourself to the will of Bennaskar, or must 
we still experience the evils of opposite enchant- 
ment? for, although Macoma will not permit me to 
see you without depriving you of sensation, and 
me of desire; yet will Ulin still subject you to her 
imperial will.’ 

‘ Wretch !’ answered the fair stranger, ‘ I fear 
not the powers of your accursed magic; for Ma- 
coma has assured me, that you shall not be able to 
overpower me without my own consent: and Ma- 
homet, though for a time he permits this enchant- 
ment, will at length assuredly deliver me.’ 

* Then,’ answered Bennaskar, ‘ must the lash 
of compulsion issue forth.—Here,’ continued he, 
‘slave Mahoud, inflict fifty lashes on that obdu- 
rate female.’ 

I took the chabouc from Bennaskar, and began, 
with trembling, my ill-fated task; cursing inwardly 
my own blind compliance, in promising to obey a 
monster, and not a friend. 

As the lash touched the beauteous Hemjunah, 
she made the vaulted roof re-echo with her cries; 
nor did my heart feel Jess sensibly the strokes which 
J gave, than her own; the tears trickled down my 
cheeks, and I prayed inwardly to be delivered from 
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the cursed task, and was never more happy than 
when it was completed. 

* What,’ said Bennaskar, from the closet, ‘ what 
doth Hemjunah now say to my desires ?’ 

‘ The hard-hearted and the cruel,’ said Hemju- 
nah, faintly, ‘ are the last to win the soft affections 
of a female heart; rather let me die, than be the 
property of the vile Bennaskar.’ 

© If so,’ said he, coming from the closet, ‘ die; 
for the- present I resign my power; let Macoma 
hide thee again in the dust of the earth.’ 

Bennaskar did no sooner appear, than the beau- 
tiful Hemjunah again seemed to die away; and 
immediately a hissing noise was heard, and an ugly 
dwarf arose from the trap-door, and took the body 
of Hemjunah, replacing it in the earth; and the 
trap-door was closed with a roaring noise. 

Bennaskar then beckoned me to follow him; and 
he led me to the bath, and bade me wash, and after 
return to the saloon in my proper vestments. 

I was so surprised at the wonders which I[ had 
seen, that I hardly knew what I did. However, in 
the bath T had time to recollect myself: but recol- 
lection was of little service, for reflection rather 
increased than cleared my confusion, One moment 
I resolved to apply to the cadi, and declare every 
circumstance of the horrid adventure. The next, 
T was awed by the thoughts of my rash and impru- 
dent vows of secresy.—* Bennaskar,’ said I, ‘ has 
for a month appeared as an angel before me: but, 
one base action has deformed all his former purity. 
How can I reconcile these inconsistencies? Can he, 
who is the tenderest, the best of friends, be also 
the vilest and most cruel of mankind? Is there 
not enchantment employed against him, and may 
not this phantom be employed to destroy him ?— 
What,’ said I again, recollecting myself, ‘ can 
aught excuse such horrid barbarity, exercised upon 
the most perfect of her sex? What cruelties have 
I not seen; nay and been forced, through my own 
imprudence, to transact! How did my heart bleed 
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within me at her piercing cries! how did it curse 
the hands which were the base ministers of such 
unmanly cruelty! 1 have been accessary to the tor- 
ture of a most beautiful female: one too, who 
called on the perfect Alla to deliver her. I have 
been the instrument of a mean revenge on a help- 
less woman; and now |! yet delay to inform the 
eadi of the villanies of this house of enchantment.’ 

I resolved immediately to repair to the cadi, and 
give him a full information of the sorceries of Ben- 
naskar. I hastened out of the bath, threw my vest- 
ments over me, and advanced to the door.—*‘ But,’ 
said I, as I went along, ‘what am I about todo? I 
shall forfeit my faith, without serving the distressed : 
Bennaskar expects me in the saloon; and when he 
finds that Iam gone forth, he will, by the power of 
his art, secrete the beautiful female from the eyes of 
the cadi. I have been the guest of Bennaskar a 
month, and never, till this day, did I perceive the 
rooms through which I was led to that detestable 
act of cruelty: nay, Bennaskar himself was obliged 
to wait; he was impatient till the full of the moon, 
and oppressed with sorrow and care when it arose. 
I will therefore, for the present, return to Bennas- 
kar, and will put on the face of cheerfulness, and 
ynake my countenance to shine before him.’ 

Bennaskar met me on my return. ‘ Whence 
cometh Mahoud ?’ said he. 

‘I am just,’ answered I, ‘ risen from the bath; 
and I come to meet my friend Bennaskar.’ 

‘ Mahoud,’ answered Bennaskar, ‘ art thou faith- 
ful, and wilt thou ever remain faithful to thy 
friend ? 

The words of Bennaskar embarrassed me, and, 
not daring to answer otherwise, I said,—‘ Why 
doth my lord doubt the sincerity of my heart ?” 

©“ Mahoud then,’ returned he, ‘ is faithful?’ ‘ He 
is,’ answered I, but with an unwilling heart. 

«I doubt not,’ continued Bennaskar, ‘ but my 
friend is amazed at the scene he lately beheld: but 
ask no explanations, let thy mouth be ever closed 
to seek or reveal.’ 
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‘ Then,’ answered I, ‘ you doubt the faithfulness 
of Mahoud; else, why may not I know the meaning 
of the wonders 1 have seen ”’ 

« The age of thy friendship,’ said Bennaskar, ‘ is 
amonth; and wouldest thou be admitted in so short 
a time to all the secrets of my heart ? Forbear, rash 
youth, and soar not at the sun, while thy fluttering 
Pinions will not lift thee over the tops of the moun- 
tains. <A well-tried friend is Bennaskar’s joy; but 
woes and death are in the paths of his enemies.’ 

As he said this, he frowned, and left me; and I 
rctired to my chamber, irresolute in my mind. As 
I entered my chamber, I perceived a small bogk 
open on a desk before the burning lamps. I went 
up to it, and found it was the Koran of our holy 
law. Being little desirous of sleep, I sat down; and 
as I read concerning the Holy Cow, methought I 
saw the name of Mahoud in the book. 

Startled at the vision, I looked again, and read 
distinctly these words :— 

‘Mahoud! Mahoud! Mahoud! There is much 
good in the world, but there is more evil; the good 
is the gift of Alla, but the evil is the choice of his 
creatures. Because of man’s sin, and because of 
the darkness of his heart, do the evil Genii and the 
enchantments of wickedness prevail. Even now is 
Mahoud in the house of a magician, to whom he is 
imprudently bound by the ties of honour: to draw 
back, is meanness; but to persist, is sin. When 
men act wrong, they subject themselves to the 
power of a wicked race; and we, who are the guar- 
dians of mortality, cannot interpose, but in pro- 
portion to their remorse. Taken by the crafty 
dissimulation of Bennaskar, thy easy soul gave into 
his snares, and thy prudence was decoyed by the 
voice of his mouth. Thou hast promised, at all 
events, not to reveal the secrets of his house; and 
thou hast, unknowingly, joined thyself in the fel- 
lowship of the wicked. But can man, who is 
bound to the service of Alla by an unalterable law, 
dispose of himself against the will of his Maker ? 
or can the worm of the earth, the property of Hea- 
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ven, set up itself against the hand that formed it? 
fad Mahoud engaged to conceal every thing but 
what the law of Mahomet obliged him to reveal, 
he had behaved wisely: but he who walketh in 
darkness, will undoubtedly fall into the pit. Past 
errors cannot be recalled; and Mahoud must learn 
the wisdom of experience. Under the rescmblance 
of the Koran, behold, the Genius Macoma instructs 
thine heart. I perceive evil wil] attend thee, if 
thou dost attempt the enlargement of the Princess 
of Cassimir: and yet without it, thou must still 
continue the servant of cruelty and oppression. 
Choose, therefore, for yourself: if injured inno- 
cence can move thee, boldly suffer in the cause of 
truth, and take this book in thy bosom, which shall 
at all times admit thee to a sight of the princess; if 
not, be still the slave of the enemy of thy Prophet.’ 

After this, I looked again on the book, but 
found I could read no more: however, I doubted 
not to engage in the service of the princess; and 
therefore, taking the book in my bosom, and the 
lamp in my hand, I went toward the saloon, sup- 
posing that Bennaskar was asleep. I searched for 
the rooms through which IJ had passed before, and 
soon perceived the vaulted apartment at the end of 
them. 

I hastened to take up the trap-door, and, touch- 
ing the Princess Hemjunah with the book, I essayed 
to deliver her from her miserable confinement. The 
princess awaked at the touch of the book ; but, at 
the sight of me, shrieked aloud, and I feared lest 
her cries should awaken Bennaskar, I assured her, 
that I was sent by the Genius Macoma to effect her 
deliverance, and that I abhorred every kind of 
cruelty which I had practised upon her. 

‘ Alas!’ said she, still shrieking at intervals, 
‘ your story betrays your wickedness; I never be- 
fore saw you, unless you are, as I suspect, the ma- 
gician Bennaskar, under some feigned appearance: 
but rest assured, vile man! that no deceit or cru- 
elty shall ever make me the creature of Bennas- 
Kar. I will ever persist in my hatred of you; and 
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I am assured that you cannot defile or destroy 
me.’ 

* Most adorable Princess Hemjunah!’ said I, 
prostrating myself before her; * let me beseech 
you to hear me: I am not Bennaskar, nor a crea- 
ture of Bennaskar’s, but the servant of the Genius 
Macoma, who has instructed me, by means of this 
holy book,’ (which I then pulled out,) ‘to attempt 
your rescue; and J] am willing to lay down my life 
for your safety. You have not indeed seen me in 
my present character, but this very night was I 
brought hither by Bennaskar, under the similitude 
of a slave, and forced, through a most accursed 
oath, to inflict the severest tortures on the most 
delicate of her sex,’ 

*‘Wretch !’ said the princess, ‘J am now con- 
vinced of thy perfidy, allowing thine own account 
to be true; for what promise could bind thee to a 
cruel action, or why wast thou afraid to suffer 
thyself, rathcr than make an innocent virgin the 
subject of thy cruelties? But if thou art truly 
the servant of Macoma, and ashamed of thy late 
inhuman deeds, quit the house of the vile Ben- 
naskar, and inform the cadi of his cruelties and 
sorceries.’ 

‘ Rather,’ said I, * my princess, let me dig 
around you, and release you from this miserable 
confinement.’ 

‘ That,’ said the princess, ‘ you cannot do, un- 
jess you are indeed, as I suspect, the wretch Ben- 
naskar; for by his command alone can I be re- 
leased.——-O fool that I was,’ continued she, with 
tears, ‘ to listen for a moment to the falsities of 
man !’ 

‘If my information,’ said I, ‘ O lovely Hemju- 
nah, will avail, this moment will I fly to the wadi, 
and acquaint him with your distress.’ 

I then hastened to go: but O, judge my terror 
and amazement, when I saw Bennaskar moving 
through the apartments which Jed to the vaulted 
chamber ! 

As he advanced, Hemjunah shrieked, and I was 
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ready to sink: though my intentions were just and 
good, yet was I terrified by his appearance; so 
much was | sunk by the rash promise which I had 
made; and I every moment expected the dreadful 
effects of his powerful malice. 

As Bennaskar entered the vaulted chamber, I 
shrunk back with fear, and dared not lift up my 
eyes; but my tcrror was soon quieted, when I saw 
him fall prostrate at my feet. I then no longet 
doubted but that the Genius Macoma supported 
me; and attributed his behaviour to her superna- 
tural power. 

* O Mahoud,’ said Bennaskar, ¢ the friend of my 
bosom, the partner of my secrets; although the 
power of love has not the rule in thine heart, yet 
pity those who are the slaves of its dominion; if 
the lovely Princess of Cassimir did but know the 
purity of my heart, the——’ 

‘ Hear not the villain!’ said Hemjunah, ‘ O ser- 
vant of Macoma, unless he release me from this 
detested place: me he hath already deceived; and 
you will be subjected likewise to his power, unless 
the prudent spirit of Macoma direct thee.’ 

‘ Then,’ said Bennaskar, rising up, and laying 
bare his bosom—* Here, Mahoud, strike, and end 
my miseries, and the miseries of Hemjunah: but 
never will Bennaskar consent to lose the treasure 
of his heart.’ 

‘I will not,’ answered I, ‘lift up my private arm 
aghinst thy life, but I shall deliver thee to the 
power of the cadi, who is the deputy of the great 
Alla’s vicegerent.’ 

‘Give me, then,’ said the Princess of Cassimir, 
“the book of the Genius Macoma, that I may be 
defended from the insults and contrivances of the 
base Bennaskar.’ The request of the princess ap- 
peared so reasonable, that I obeyed her, and put 
the book into her hands. 

Bennaskar, when I was leaving the vaulted cham- 
ber, besought me not to destroy the friend that had 
supported me: but I told him, that Alla was to be 
obeyed rather than man. 
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I hastened to the cadi; but as it was night, his 
Officers told me I could not be heard, till I informed 
them that I had in my power a wicked magician, 
who, by sorceries, had stolen the Princess of Cassi- 
‘mir. When they heard this, they acquainted the 
eadi; and that vigilant magistrate arose, and follow- 
ed me to the house of Bennaskar, with his guard. 

As I entered the house of Bennaskar, I was 
amazed to see him standing in the entrance with a 
lamp in his hand: but my astonishment increased, 
when I saw him fall down before the cadi, and con- 
fess his guilt. 

The cadi commanded the guards to seize him, 
and then ordered him to lead us to the place where 
he had concealed the Princess of Cassimir. Ben- 
naskar qbeyed: but as he went through the apart- 
ments, he said to me:—* Mahoud, you are sensible, 
that the Princess Hemjunah’s body is half buried in 
the earth, and uncovered; therefore prevail upon 
the cadi, that he suffer us to go before and release 
her; for my part, my sims oppress me, and I wish 
to restore to her dignity 2 much-injured princess,’ 

‘If,’ said I, * you will promise to release the 
princess, I will endeavour to prevail on the cadi to 
permit what you propose; but otherwise, let the 
whole world be a witness of your accursed ma- 
lice.’ 

*O my friend,’ said Bennaskar, ‘ accuse me not; 
my own heart persecutes me sufficiently: yes, Ma- 
houd,’ continued he, ‘I will, as you require me, 
release the princess, and trust to the mercy of the 
eadi; for the service of the evil Genii will neither 
bring me profit nor peace.’ 

I was pleased at this repentance of Bennaskar, 
and besought the cadi that he would suffer us to 
enter the vaulted chamber first, and recover the 
princess from her enchantment. The cadi acqui- 
esced in my proposal, but ordered the guards to 
surround the entrance, while Bennaskar and myself 
entered the chamber. 

As soon as we were entered, Bennaskar seized me 
suddenly by the throat, and, before I could speak 
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or recollect myself, he dragged me into the closet, 
and shut the door after us. 

‘ Now,’ said he, ‘ villain! receive the just re- 
wards of a perjured heart.’ Saying this, he spit in 
my face, and threw me on the ground, and then 
flew out of the closct, shutting the door forcibly 
after him. 

I remained for some moments stupified by my 
.fall; but after atime arose, and opening the closet, 
I was surprised to see neither the Princess of Cas- 
simir, nor the magician Bennaskar. 

While I was in this confusion, the cadi and his 
guards, being impatient at our stay, entered the 
chamber, and the cadi commanded his guards to 
seize me; saying :—* Villain, where is the Princesy 
of Cassimir, and the man who revealed thy un- 
righteous actions?’ 

At this, I began to answer; whcn,—O accursed 
fortune! 1 perceived my voice was as the voice of 
Bennaskar. I immediately looked on my clothes, 
and found them changed. In short, I doubted not 
but that my malicious foe had transformed me into 
his own appearance. 

I fell at the feet of the cadi, and besought him 
one moment to hear me: I acquainted him with 
every circumstance of my adventures, from my 
entrance into the house of Bennaskar till that pre- 
sent moment. But he and his guards laughed at 
my tale: however, in a few moments, he grew 
more cool, and commanded me to deliver up my 
friend and the Princess of Cassimir. In vain did I 
call Alla to witness the truth of my story; the cadi 
was enraged at my persisting in the tale, and or- 
dered his guards to give me a hundred strokes 
with the chabouc. \ 

To add to my misfortune, Bennaskar appeared 
at one end of the room; and when I cried out and. 
pointed to him, the cadi, who saw him not, think- 
ing that I meant to mock him, ordered me another 
hundred lashes with the chabouc. « ; 

Vexed with myself, and subdued by the pains of . 
my punishment, I fell on the ground, and my guards 
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were ordered to carry me to the prison, where I was 
thrown into a deep dungeon, loaded with chains. 

The next morning I was brought out again be- 
fore the cadi, and carried into the public hall of 
justice. The cadi there passed judgment upon 
me, that I should be burnt alive the next day, un- 
less I delivered up Mahoud, and the Princess of 
Cassimir. 

Finding it vain to repeat my declarations, that I 
was the real Mahoud, and that J suffered through 
the vile enchantments of Bennaskar, | remained 
silent: but this was construed into surliness, and 
I was ordered five hundred bastinadves to make me 
speak. 1 thercfore begged “the eadi to conceive 
what I could possibly answer; supposing my tale 
to be true, I had, I said, suffered severely for my 
rash promise to Bennaskhar, and I must submit to 
my fate. 

The cadi then commanded me to be carried back 
to the dungeon, and that a large pile of wood 
should be raised in the market-place, whereon I 
might be burnt the next morning, before all the 
people. 

I spent the night in the utmost horror, and ear- 
nestly wished that the sun might never more be- 
hold my sorrows. But yet the night passed away 
as usual, and the stars fled from the face of day, 
and I beheld the dreadful morning of my execu- 
tion. 

A tumultuous crowd was gathered together be- 
fore the door of the dungeon, to see me pass to my 
execution; and as I was dragged along, the com- 
mon people nearly overwhelmed me with stones. 

As I advanced to the pile, I perceived the cadi 
and his officers were seated before it, and that ma- 
gistrate commanded me to be brought again before 
him ere I was bound to the pile. 

‘ Art thou,’ said he, as I approached him, < art 
thou, wretched magician, willing to bring forth the 
princess, or thy friend; who are concealed by thy 
wicked arts; or must the sentence of our law be 
executed upon thee?’ 
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‘ O judge,’ said I, ‘since my tale will not gain 
credit with thee, at least let me know by whose ac- 
cusation is it that I am brought before thce, and 
who is it that accuses me of magic or sorcery ?. Am 
not I Bennaskar, the wealthy merchant of Delhi, 
and where are my accusers? Who dare say aught 
against my fame? You came into my house by 
night, you seized my person, you inflicted on me 
the punishment of aslave; you cast me into a dun- 
geon, and condemned me to the flames; and all this 
without the appearance of a single witness against 
me: wherefore, O cadi, I appeal unto the righteous 
Sultan of the East, and I hope my fellow-citizens 
will not suffer me to be executed, while no proofs 
of guilt are brought against me.’ 

* Young man,’ answered the cadi, ‘ your appeal 
1s unnecessary, for I am not desirous of destroying 
my fellow-creatures without a causc. Your plea 
were just and proper, did not your own confession 
contradict your present assertion. Yesterday you 
declared that you was not Bennaskar, and to-day 
you say you are; wherefore, out of your own lips I 
have convicted you of falsity; whereas, had you 
really been Bennaskar the merchant, and not a ma- 
gician, there had been no need of two different ac- 
counts of yourself. 

The pcople, hearing this distinction of the cadi, 
applauded their judge; and one and all cried out, 
that I was a magician, and deserved the flames. 

The guards were then ordered to bind mc on the 
pile, and I was led up and fixed to a post by the 
chains which had been fastened on my body the 
day before: and now, amidst the acclamations of 
the people, was the pile kindled, and the smoke and 
the flame surrounded the unfortunate Mahoud. 

In a moment, the crowd and the heavens disap- 
peared from my sight, and I found myself in the 
body of a toad, at the bottom of the pile. 1 hopped 
forward out of the flames, and with difficulty hid 
myself beneath a stone in the street. 

The crowd, having waited till the pile was con- 
sumed, carried the ashes out of the city, and scat- 
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tered them in the air; and I remained till night be- 
neath the stone. 

It was my intention, as soon as it was dark, to 
creep out of the city into the woods; but sleep 
Overtook me at the time when animals retire to 
their rest: and when I awaked in the morning, I 
found myself in this forest; where I remained, 
during the space of a moon, alone, till these two, 
the miserable companions of my solitude, were 
joined unto me. 


* Your adventures, O Mahoud,” said the Sultan 
of India, ‘ are wonderful, and an excellent lesson of 
caution and prudence to us who are joined in one 
common fate: and since I perceive both your mis- 
fortunes and my own have been brought about by 
our want of trust and prudence, I shall, with the 
utmost resignation, acknowledge, that the all-per- 
fect Alla is ever willing to assist those who are not 
wanting to themselves. 

* But, O Mahoud, suffer me, ere I declare my 
own griefs, to ask what is become of the lovely 
Hemjunah, the Princess of Cassimir; nor wonder at 
my solicitude, for the mention of her name brings 
to my memory the ideas of the past. How was it 
possible, that lovely fair one should be betrayed 
into the powers of those wicked enchanters! But 
why should I be surprised at her weakness, who am 
myself the object of their malice ?—Surely,’ con- 
tinued the Sultan, ‘ this our companion, whom you 
called princess, cannot be the daughter of Zebe- 
nezer, the Sultan of Cassimir ?’ 

* You are right, indeed, in your conjectures,’ 
answered Mahoud: ‘ the Princess of Cassimir is a 
fellow-sufferer with us; and he who is on my right 
hand, is Horam, the favourite of Misnar, the Lord 
of Delhi.’ 

* What!’ said Misnar, transported, and yet at the 
same time recoiling with surprise, ‘ is my faithful 
Horam, also, the unfortunate partner of my griefs? 
Then is Misnar indeed, as the leaf of autumn, asa 
feather in the winds of oppression.’ 
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Horam, understanding that his lord was before 
him, made such acknowledgments of his respect 
as his hideous form would permit: and Muhoud, 
when he perceived that he had been speaking to 
the Sultan of India, followed the example of the 
‘vizier Horam. 

Misnar, then turning to the Princess of Cassimir, 
said :— 

‘O Princess, whom a severe enchantment has 
deprived of the most exquisite of all forms, to load 
thee with the most wretched; permit me to request 
an account of your unfortunate labours, since you 
left the court of your father Zebenezer; that at 
least I may indulge my wishes for your recovery, 
though my arm is too weak to work either my own 
or your enlargement.’ 

© Most illustrious Sultan,’ answered the Princess 
Hemjunah, ‘1 shall obey your commands, although 
the remembrance of my misfortune is grievous, and 
the confession of my indiscretion must fill me with 
shame.’ 

* {t is enough, O Princess,’ said the Sultan, ‘ to 
confess our faults to Heaven ; and he is the weakest 
of the sons of earth who takes a pleasure to hear 
the failings of others.’ 

‘ I thank Alla,’ returned the Princess, ‘ that my, 
indiscretions are not such as my Sultan suspects; 
they were indeed the causes of my misfortunes,: 
but such as the youth of our sex are very likely to: 

.commit.’ 
©The brighter the jewel,’ answered Misnar, ‘ the 
more conspicuous is the speck that deforms it ; and 
the slenderer the twig, the more easily it is shaken 
by the motion of the air.—There is a delicacy and 
a splendour in the female sex, which makes every 
error more glaring and hurtful. But I doubt not 
the prudence of the Princess of Cassimir; her own, 
humility may esteem that a crime, which all the 
world beside will rank among her perfections.’ 

*O Sultan,’ replied Hemjunah, * your politeness 
cannot extenuate, though it m mes Bloss over, my 
imprudence: and while 1 am delaying to unto my 
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little history to you, my crime may seem more black 
while hidden, than when it shall be revealed.’ 

As the Princess uttered these words, a dervise, 
worn with age, and bowed down by the years of in- 
firmity, appeared among the thickets of the forest. 

Horam immediately recollected the features of 
the good old saint, and said: *‘ My royal master, 
yonder is Shemshelnar, the most pious worshipper 
of Alla among all the sons of Asia.’ 

‘I do not recollect his features,’ answered Mis- 
nar: ‘came he not to the council of our divan ?’ 

* No, my royal lord,’ said Horam, ‘ the oppres- 
sions of age were upon him.’ 

By this time Shemshelnar arrived at the place 
where the transformed company were seated; and, 
falling prostrate before Misnar, he said :— 

‘ Wonder not, O Prince of indis, that Shemshel- 
nar, thy slave, doth thus acknowledge his Prince, 
though deformed by the enchantments of the wicked. 
—Yes, Prince,’ continued Shemshelnar, ‘1 knew 
the evils that surrounded thee; and although I was 
unable to attend thy council, yet I prayed in secret 
to HIM who bestoweth at the noon-day, that he 
would avert from my royal master the misfortunes 
which threatened to overpower him. Alla heard 
my prayer, as I lay prostrate in my cell; and the 
Genius Bahoudi appearing, commanded me to seek 
thee in the forest of Tarapajan, whither thy way- 
ward fortune should lead thee.—* O Genius,’ re- 
plied I, ‘ how shall age and infirmity comply with 
thy commands?’ 

* * Go,’ said Bahoudi, touching me with his finger ; 
‘ for strength is given thee from above. The en- 
chantress Ulin hath transformed thy Prince into the 
most hideous reptile of the earth. But wonder not 
at the deformity of his appearance, nor at the ma- 
lige of her who has overpowered him; for such is 
thé fate of those who are most exalted in their vir- 
tues, that their enemies, whenever occasion is given 
them, will strive to render them most odious. Thy 
Prince will be, ere you arrive in the forest, sur- 
rounded by three others in equal affliction: it is 
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permitted thee to rescue the Sultan of India; but 
the rest must wear the chains of the enchantress 
till Ulin is no more.’ 

‘ But ere I restore thee, O Sultan of my heart,’ 
continued Shemshelnar, ‘such are the words which 
the Genius hath commanded me to utter before 
thee :— 

‘ * Religion, O Misnar, is the first and the greatest 
duty of life, and the service of Alla and his Fro- 
phet the sweetest offering,of a grateful heart. But 
he who appointed the ceremonies and services of 
piety and devotion, hath also given to all their re- 
spective stations in the warfare of life. How then 
shall we pay honour to Alla, if, by complying with 
the fantastical pilgrimages of the devotees, we neg- 
lect and desert the peculiar duties of that post 
wherein Alla hath placed us? The signet of Ma- 
homet, O Prince, of which Mangelo the prophet 
did prophesy, is it not that seal which the faithful 
bear on, their frontlets, when they obey the voice of 
reason and religion? and the girdle of Opakka, with 
which Kifri the enchanter is endued, what is it but 
foresight and prudence, the best allies of the Sul- 
tans of the earth? To save his people, my Prince 
hath deserted them, and given away what he sought 
to keep. When Alla placed thee on the throne of 
India, he thence expected to hear thy petitions: 
but, as faults which proceed from goodness, though 
uninstructed, are beheld with Heaven's piteous eye; 
therefore arise, O Sultan, (said Shemshelnar, and 
touched him,) rise from the filth of the earth, and 
become again endued with the glories with which 
Alla hath endued thee. And know, that such is 
the care of Mahomet over thee, that he hath curbed - 
the hands of thine enemies, and bids thee go forth 
against them, assured of this, that they shall not be 
able by their enchantments to foresee thy 4 
nor to overpower thee by the help of their magécal 
deceits, unless thou yield to their snares. Be pru- 
dent and vigilant, and fear them not. Only this-is 
permitted against thee, if thou canst not overpower 
and destroy them unawares, they may use their. art 
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to conccal their escape, and avoid thy arm: there- 
fore be bold and quick, and yet cautious and dis- 
cerning, lest, when force avails not, they employ 
fraud to destroy thee.’’ 


The Continuation of the Tale of the Enchanters ; 
or, Misnar the Sultan of the East. 


AS Shemshelnar finished,'these words, Misnar arose 
in his just proportion s But, ere he spake to the 
holy dervise who had released, him, he fell pro- 
strate, and adured the goodness of Alla, and of Ma- 
homet his prophet, who had thus rescued hiin from 
the power of Ulin. Then, rising, he took Shem- 
shelnar by the hand, and thanked him for his re- 
lease and a‘ivice. 

* Thou hast done right, O Misnar,’ said the der- 
vise, ‘ to give the greatest honour to Alla: but to 
Him alone belongs all honour ; and Shemshelnar is 
the slave of Mahomet, thy prophet.’ 

¢ And what !’ continued the Sultan, * must I not 
hope that it will please the great Prophet of the 
faithful to release also these my fellow-sufferers ?’ 

‘ Misnar alone can release them,’ answered the 
dervise.—* Let Ulin perish, and these unfortunate 
persons shall be restored to thee and themselves : 
but in the mean time they must learn to bear their 
misfortunes with patience, and offer their prayers 
for thy safety. The road to Delhi is through this 
desert forest, and to the left is situated the palace 
of Ulin. She is already acquainted of thy trans- 
formation, and is studying to deceive thee a second 
time: but beware, O Misnar! for if she prevail, 
death and destruction await thee.’ 

Misnar, having received the instructions of the 
dervise, took leave of his companions; assuring 
them he was desirous of meeting the crafty Ulin as 
soon as possible, that he might either give up all 
pretensions to his kingdom, or deliver his subjects 
and his friends from the hands of the enchantress. 

The Sultan of the Indies, having left the dervise 
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and his friends, advanced into the forest, chewing 
some leaves which Shemshelnar had given him to 
support him till he should arrive at his palace. He 
had not advanced more than two days’ journey in 
the forest, before he heard the violent shricks of a 
distressed woman; and at a distance saw four ruf- 
fians stripping a lady, and beating her inhumanly. 

Misnar was enraged at what he saw, and, flying 
to the lady’s assistance, ‘he bade the ruffians defend 
themselves. The ruffiatié, leaving the lady, chose 
not to encounter the arm of Misnar, but fled; and 
the Prince, stepping up to the lady, desired to know 
by what accident she fell thus alone into the hands 
of the robbers? 

*O, noble sir,’ said the lady, in tears, ‘ for I per- 
ceive by your mien I speak to no common friend, it 
was my fate to be beloved by the handsomest of the 
‘sons of the faithful. I lived in Delhi, the daughter 
of an emir; and Hazar, the captain of a thousand 
in the armies of Misnar, the Sultan of the East, was 
my admirer: but, alas! his love has proved my de- 
struction. The second son of the great Dabulcom- 
bar, being assisted by Ulin the enchantress, aspired 
to his brother’s throne; and the soldiers, who luved 
the hazardous chance of war, deserted frequently 
from Misnar our Sultan: among the rest, Hazar, in 
spite of my utmost endeavours, revolted with his 
thousand men.’ ; 

‘© There is no preferment,’ said he, ‘in the 
peaceful reign of Misnar : I will follow the fortunes 
of his brother, whose throne must be gained and 
supported by arms.’ 

‘Ig vain I remonstrated, and urged both love 
and duty. 

¢ « My love,’ said Havar, ¢ is still unalterable: 
thqu wilt soon see me return the favourite of the 
new monarch; and it will then be in my power to 
raise thee to higher dignities than those which thy 
father now possesses.’ : 

© Hazar then left me by night; and soon I heard 
that he had joined the rebel army: but, O gencrous 
stranger | what was my grief, when J understued that 
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Ulin, the detestable enchantress, was stricken with 
his appearance, and had invited him to her bed! I 
set out without delay for the camp, and, studying to 
avoid the army of Misnar, travelled through this 
wood with four attendants ;—but, ere the second day 
of my journey was past, I was seized by two satyrs 
of the wood, and my retinue were left behind me. 

* The satyrs hurried me along till the night over- 
shadowed us, and then breught me, through many 
dark and intricate windings, to a palace whieh was 
illuminated with ten thousand lamps.—‘ Now,’ said 
they, * aspiring mistress of Haxzar! enter, and be- 
hold thy paramour.’ 

* Immediately I was led into a magnificent hall, 
and from that into a second; where, on a throne of 
silver, sat Hazar, the perfidious Hazar, with the 
hideous Ulin by his side. 

* My rage was so great, that I forgot my situa- 
tion; and calling aloud, I said :—* O cursed Hazar, 
thou rebel both to love and duty ! canst thou prefer 
that detested wretch to these arms, which have re- 
ceived thee and thy plighted faith?’ 

* Ulin, hearing my rage, burst into a loud fit of 
laughing. ‘It is well done, O sweet mistress of 
Mazar,’ said she; ‘1 sent for you to divert me, and 
you well answer my expectation : the possession of 
this lovely youth were nothing, was not I assured 
that he preferred my substantial pleasures to your 
empty and imaginary joys: yes, sweet creature,’ 
continued she, ‘ satiate thine eyes with the lovely 
prospect of him you so much admire.’ So saying, 
the ugly wretch threw her arms round Hazar; and 
that deceitful and dishonourable rebel returned her 
caresses. 

‘ This cruel treatment made me swoon. When 
I recovered, I found myself alone in a filthy apart- 
ment; where, I suppose, I had been orders by the 
cruel enchantress. 

‘ The next day I was dragged into the same hall, 
to hear the taunts of the enchantreas, and to see the 
most faithless of a faithless sex. 

* Being desirous of knowing by what method I 
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Was conveyed away, I pretended again to swoon, 
and fellagain on the ground; when Ulin commanded 
that none should approach to recover me.—‘ Let 
her continue there,’ said the enchantress, ‘ till my 
lovely Hazar and I quit the hall; and then drag 
her into the mean apartments which are beneath 
the palace.’ 

* Still feigning my swoon, the slaves, soon after 
Ulin and Hazar were departed, drew me forth, and 
casting me into my hole, left me to my fate. 

‘ As soon as they were gone, I endeavoured to 
find out some passage that might lead to daylight; 
and after much trouble and fear,and passing through 
several dark entries, I arrived at the foot of a stair- 
ease, which led up into a yard belonging to the pa- 
lace. On the top of this staircase I sat till night; 
and then ventyred forth, resolving rather to die 
than continue in that detested place. 

* Having crossed the yard, I this morning came 
to a deep ditch, or canal, which I perceived wound 
round the palace; and I make na doubt but that 
all access or recgss from this palace must be over 
a bridge which ‘was guarded, as I perceived when I 
was led by the satyrs of the wood. 

* As I had learned to swim in the women’s baths 
which were in my father’s palage, I resolved rather 
to run the risk of my life, than to be kept a prisoner 
in Ulin’s palace; and therefore boldly threw myself 
into the canal; and, fear giving me strength, I 
crossed the water in a short time. 

* Being now arrived at the farther side, I struck 
into the thickest part of the forest, and wandered 
about for some time till morning; when on a sudden 
I heard several voices among the trees. In an in- 
stant four ruffians surrounded me, and, had not your 
powerful arm interposed, I had suffered the vilest 
of deaths, or what is worse than death itself.’ 

Misnar endeavoured to comfort the afflicted 
stranger; and asked her whether she thoug ht it 
possible for any man to enter the palace of Ulin 
undiscovered ? 

* If,’ answered she, ‘I was able to get out witt- 
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out molestation, doubtless the same method will 
give you an opportunity of entering it.’ 

The Sultan Misnar seemed in doubt as she spoke. 

‘ O Sultan,’ said she, ‘ let me prevail upon you 
to follow me; and I will ensure your success.’ 

Misnar, recovering from his musing posture, be- 
sought her to walk before, and show him the path 
which led to the palace. 

‘ We shall reach it by night,’ said the stranger, 
* when the darkness shall protect thee.’ 

The beautiful stranger then went forward, and 
Misnar followed at her heels. 

Ere they had proceeded twenty paces, Misnar 
said :—* It will be proper, O fair stranger, to draw 
my scimitar, lest we be set upon suddenly by the 
robbers.”~ 

* You are right,’ answered the fair stranger; 
‘ and your precaution is just.’ 

The Sultan Misnar, having drawn his sabre, fol- 
lowed close behind the beautiful stranger, and sud- 
denly with a blow smote her on the shoulders, and 
felled her to the ground. 

The fair stranger was no sooner fallen, than her 
countenance changed ; her soft, plump cheeks fel} 
in two bags from the bones; the fcrehead and the 
temples were contracted with wrinkles, and the 
jaws, parting as with age and infirmity, diseovered 
to Misnar the features of the malicious enchantress 
Viin; who, though nearly spent and exhausted by 
the blow, yet lived to utter the following impreca- 
tions :— 

‘ May the curse of our sex light upon thee, thou 
traitor'to manhood ! since neither the charms nor 
the afflictions of the fair have been able to soften 
thine heart. Thou hast, indeed, avoided my snares, 
by doing violence to the noblest of passions, and by 

« trampling on the most sacred laws of humanity and 
hospitality. Idiot that I was, to trust myself to thee, 
though guarded by the strongest appearances of in- 
noeence and distress! The injured and the helpless 
can find no protection in thy government, though 
thou: boastest thyself the delegate of Alla, and the 
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friend of the oppressed; and I, trusting to thy 
specious virtues, am fallen a sacrifice to thy deceit- 
ful heart. Since Alla is the guardian of such hy- 
pocrisy, I now disclaim his authority as much upon 
principle, as heretofore I have braved his vengeance, 
that I might live free from his laws.’ 

*‘ Hold, O wretched instrument of sin,’ said Mis- 
nar; ‘ and, ere thou quittest that mortal seat of wick- 
edness,-hear Him justified whom thou deniest, and 
understand how thine own arts were discovered to 
me.—That four ruffians should quit their prey at 
the sight of one man, did first stagger my credulity, 
and I expected at least to find them return, and re- 
venge my interposition: but when no one appeared 
to interrupt my security, I then began most to fear, 
and listen to thy tale, as one who expected to be en- 
snared by the wiles of thy hypocrisy. Thy tale, 
though artful, did happily contradict itself. Thy 
dishevelled garments were disposed in such an art- 
ful manner, as to excite desire rather than shame; 
they were also dry and clean, and contradicted your 
words, when you pretended you had swum across 
thecanal. This strengthened my doubts, which you 
at length confirmed, by calling me, at the latter part 
of your history, Sudtan. Then fied my doubt, and 
certainty succeeded: I feared to follow, and yet 
resolved to revenge; and Alla, in mercy, gave suc- 
cess to my arm—.’ Here Misnar broke off; for 
her iniquitous spirit was fled from the body of Ulin, 
and the Sultan left her mangled and deformed 
corpse a prey to the beasts of the forest. 

He travelled for several days backward, hoping to 
find the former companions of his misery; and at 
last came to the place which he had left, but could 
find no signs of them: wherefore, concluding that 
their enchantment was broken by the death of Ulin, 
the Sultan returned towards Delhi, subsisting on 
the leaves which the dervise had given him, and on 
the fruits of the earth; ‘and in twelve days’ time ar- 
rived at a small town in his own dominions. Here 
he lodged at a poor cottage, where he found an old 
woman and her son ; and inquired whether she could 
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procure him any horses or mules to carry him the 
next morning to Delhi. 

* Alas |’ answered the old woman, ‘ we have no 
cattle with us; the army has stripped us of all.’ 

‘ What,’ answered Misnar, * has the rebel army 
been foraging sv near Delhi ?’ 

* Alack,’ said the old woman, ‘ I think all armies 

are rebels, for my part. Indeed, the soldiers told us 
that they were the Sultan’s army, and that they 
were sent to guard us from the rebels: but in the 
mean time they took our cattle and provision, 
and paid us nothing for them; and still, every time 
they came, they called themselves our guardians 
and friends. If this is all the friendship great men 
can show us, we poor people should be best pleased 
to live as far from them as we can.’ 
' Misnar, although he smiled at the poor woman’s 
manner of delivery, was yet affected at the substance 
of her speech; and, lifting up his eyes and hands 
secretly to Heaven, as she went out for sticks to 
kindle a fire to dress his provisions, he said :— 

* O just and merciful Alla, and thou faithful Pro- 
phet ‘of the Highest, I call you both to witness, with 
how much reluctance I have begun this war, and 
how greatly mine heart is inclined to promote the 
peace of my subjects; not out of personal fear, as 
ye, O Powers above! can bear me witness, but out 
of that love and affection which I owe to my peo- 
ple, who, as my children, depend upon me for the 
blessings they enjoy. O Alla, preserve me from 
the avarice of ambition! that, while the rich and 
the proud advise me to delight in blood, I may 
ever remember the severities which the poor must 
suffer; and that I may rather rejoice to relieve one 
oppressed slave, than to enrich ten thousand flat- 
tering emirs of my court!’ 

As soon as the old woman was entered again into 
her house, the disguised Sultan advised her and her 
neighbours to join in a petition, and present it to 
the Sultan in his divan. 

‘A petition !’ answered the old woman; ‘ for 
what? 
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* To relieve your distresscs,’ said Misnar. 

‘ Alas! who is to relieve our distresses, but 
Alla ?’ said the woman. 

« Your Sultan, the servant of Alla, will relieve 
them,’ replied Misnar. 

* What!’ answered the old woman, ‘ can he re- 
store to these arms my dutiful first-born, who has 
been so jong the joy of my aged heart, but was 
Jately torn from me, to fill up the armies of the 
Sultan? Can he call back the brave men he has 
eaused to be destroyed, and give life and spirits 
and joy again t@ the widows and orphans of 
India? If he ean, O let-him hasten to relieve the 
afflicted hearts of hia subjects, and become as a god 
upon earth 

The Sultan Misnar was astonished at the words 
and the gestures of the poor old woman, and deeply 
stricken by her sensible observationa; for he per- 
ceived she spoke as she felt, and was animated by 
the tender subject. 

* How seldom,’ said he to himself, ‘ do the rich 
fecl the distresses of the poor! and in the midst of 
eonquest and teclamation, who regardeth the tears 
and afflictions of those who have lost their private 
friends in the public service!’ 

The Sultan Misnar rested that night in the cottage 
of the old woman; and the next morning he arose and 
was conducted by her younger son to a town half a 
day’s journey farther. Herehe equipped himself with 
mules, and in one day more reached the city of Delhi. 

The Sultan entered a caravanserah, where he 
found several merchants: he asked them how they 
dared venture to trade, when the armies of the 
rebels were spread over the face of India? 

‘ As to that,’ answered the first merchant, ‘ we 
have lived here some time, in expectation that one 
party or the other would prevail. It little matters 
to ue which, provided trade was encouraged. As to 
the Sultan’s party, there was not, till within these 
few days, any hope of their suceess. The young 
man himeelf has retired from his throne, being 
fearful of engountering his enemies; and the cap- 
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ins of the army had destroyed the prime vizier 

oram.’ : 

‘ And what,’ interrupted Misnar, ‘ is the cause 
of this change in favour of the Sultan ?’ 

* Ten days since,’ answered the merchant, ‘ con- 
trary to every one’s belief, as we all thought him 
dead, the vizier Horam appeared at the head of the 
army, and assured the officers that his Logd Misnar 
was living, and had destroyed the enchantress Ulin, 
who espoused the cause of his brother Ahubal; 
that, in consequence of Ulin’s death, Ahubal was 
fled, and his army dispersed; amd he expected his 
royal Master would shortly appear among them.’ 

The Sultan Misnar was rejoiced at this news, and 
without delay hastened to the palace of his Vizier. 

The slaves of Horam, seeing the disguised Sultan, 
asked him his business. 

“I come,’ replied Misnar, ‘ to communicate to 
thy lord tidings of our Sultan.’ 

At this word, the slaves of Horam conducted 
Misnar to their master’s presence; and Horam no 
sooner saw his master in the disguise with which 
he furnished him, than he fell at the Sultan’s feet, 
and congratulated him on his safe return. 

‘ My faithful Horam,’ said Misnar, ‘ arise.—The 
day is not yet so far spent, but that my court may 
be assembled. Give orders, O Horam, that the 
army be drawn up, and let thy slaves proceed to 
the palace, and bring the imperial robes : my people 
require my presence, and Misnar yearns to see the 
supporters of his throne.’ 

Horam arose, and the Sultan, embracing him, 
said : : 

* O Horam, I am desirous of hearing the parti- 
culars of thy fate; but public. advantage must not 
yield to private friendship.’ 

The faithful Horam then hastened to call toge- 
ther the princes and thé. viziers of the court of 
Delhi, and gave orders that the army should be 
drawn up in the royal square before the divan. 

The Sultan Misnar, being arrayed in his imperial 
tobes, delayed not to show himeelf to his people: and 
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no sooner did he appear, than his subjects cried out, 
—‘ Long-live the Sultan of our hearts, who alone 
was able to conquer the powers of enchantment !’ 

The Sultan was overjoyed to find his people re- 
ceived him with gladness, and commanded money 
to be thrown among the populace, and double aub- 
Sistence to be issued out to his army. The viziers 
and officers of justice being assembled in the divan, 
waited the arrival of their Sultan; aud Misnar, 
having ascended his throne, commanded Horam to 
deliver to him a faithful account of his enemies. 

Horam the vizier then arose from his seat, and 
assured his Sultan that the rebel army was dispersed, 
and that Ahubal was fled with a few friends to the 
shores of the Indian ocean. 

The Sultan, on this report, commanded his army 
to be stationed at just intervals, about a day's jour- 
ney around the city of Delhi, and their numbers to 
be reduced; and that peace should be proclaimed 
the next day in the city. 

No sooner were the viziers dismissed from the 
divan, than Misnar, retiring into his palace, sent 
for his faithful vizier Hioram, and desired him to 
give him a true relation of what had happened to 
him since his departure from the army. 

‘ Royal sir,’ answered Eloram, ‘ you were no 
sooner departed, than I began to inspect the order 
and the discipline of your troops; to look into the 
methods of providing for the army, and to appoint 
proper officers, who should take care that the 
soldiers had sufficient and wholesome provision ; 
that their tents were good; that the situations of 
the different battalions were in healthy places, near 
springs and rivers, but on dry: soils, and as far as 
possible removed from swampy fens, or the stag- 
nated air of the forests. 

* Duripg this time little occurred of which I could 
inform my Lord, as I meant not to trouble vou with 
my own concerns; lest it should seem that I was 
proud of the trifling dispositions which ] had made 
in favour of the army. 

‘The rebels in the mean time were quiet, and 
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their distance only prevented me from destroying 
them: but, on a sudden, a messenger arrwed, with 
tidings that all the Southern provinces had revolt- 
ed; that the enchantress Ulin was with them, and 
conducted their forces; that Ahubal was declared 
Sultan of India by her; and that she was deter- 
mined to support his cause. Upon this I took such 
precautions as, doubtless, my Sultan must have 
read in the tablets: but my precautions seemed 
vain; for, the next night, we were on a sudden 
terrified with a second alarm, that the rebels were 
within half a day’s march of our camp; which I 
thought, considering their former distance, must 
be the effect of enchantment. 

‘ This threw our officers into the greatest con- 
sternation, who, collecting -themselves in a body, 
came rushing toward the royal tent, and demanded 
a sight of the Sultan; and declared their resolu- 
tion of revolting to the enemy, unless you headed 
the troops. 

* I was writing despatches in the royal tent, when 
I heard their tumult, and my heart fled as they ap- 
proached: but as they stopped for some time to 
fix upon one for their speaker, I had just time to 
slip on a slave's, habit, and cut my way through 
‘the batk side of the tent. 

‘ I ran as swiftly as my feet could carry me out 
of the encampment; and being stopped by several 
sentinels, I told them I was despatched by the 
Vister, and showed them mine own signet. 

‘¢ But I was no sooner clear of the army, than I 
repented my folly.‘ What have I done!’ said I, 
to myself: * I have deserted my post, and ruined 
the interest of my Lord; better had I died at the 
head of my Sultan’s troops, or fallen a sacrifice to 
their rage, than thus ingloriously to perish obseure- 
ly! Besides, I may have been terrified ia just 
cause; the rebel army may not be so near; I ought 
to have staid in the tent, and endeavoured to have 
pacified the officers of the army.’ 

* And now I was in doubt whether to return, or, 
as had penetrated thus far, whether it would not 
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be most prudent to take a near survey of the rebel 
army. I resolved upon the last; and cautiously 
travelled toward the place where the spies said they 
were encamped. 

‘I arrived at the spot described ; but saw neither 
sentinels nor encampment. Amazed at this, I pro- 
eeeded onwards during that and the next day; but 
no army was to be seen, or any thing indicating 
their approach. 

‘ This made me curse my folly and my credulity. 
* Alas, Horam !’ said I to myself, * how little worthy 
wert thou of the confidence of thy Lord! And yet, 
better is this mistake ‘than the certainty of the 
rebels’ approach, which could not have been effected 
without the power of enchantment.’ 

* Ere it was too late, I resolved to return; hoping 
that 1 should pacify the troops, by assuring them, 
that I had in person been a witness to the untruth 
of the last alarm. 

‘ But, alas! when I essayed to return, I found 
my feet fixed to the ground; and in a moment the 
earth trembled, and Ulin the enchantress arose, on 
the bagk of an enormous toad. 

‘ ¢ Wise and sagacious Vizier,’ said she, in an in- 
sulting tone, ‘ I admire your prudence and discre- 
tion! and although Mahomet and his faithful crew 
of Genii will not permit us to overpower you, or 
your prudent master, unless through your own in- 
advertency you fall into our snares; yet there is 
little to be feared from their interposition, while 
you become such easy dupes to our artifices. The 
army which I lead against thy wretched Sultan is 
not less than forty days’ march hence, and is em- 
barrassed by the mountains and the forests; and 
yet the credulous Vizier fled from his charge at the 
most improbable alarm, and fled into the arms of 
one who well knows how to reward his prudence 
and address. Become, therefore, O silly Vizier, like 
the reptile that bears me; and I shall in a moment 
transport thee into the forest of Tarapajan, where 
several of thy wise brethren are gone before thee.’ 

‘ Asshe spake thus, the enchantress breathed on 
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me with her pestiferous breath, and I fell to the 
gtound, and crawled like a toad before her. 

* Ulin then waved her hand, and sleep over- 
powered me; and, when I awaked, I found myself 
between the merchant of Delhi, and the Princess 
of Cassimir; who, like me, had felt the vengeance 
of Ulin the enchantress. 

* I¢ was some consolation to us, that our speech 
was not taken from us, but that we were able to 
communicate to each other our misfortunes. 

* Mahoud first inquired of me the adventures of 
my life; and I had just finished them the day be- 
fore my dear transformed Lord appeared among 
us. While, Mahoud was relating his history, your 
voice, O 8iltan, struck my ears; and I feared to 
ask whether my Lord was in equal affliction with 
his slave.’ . 

‘ Did you not, then,’ said Misnar, ‘ hear the 
adventures of Wiemjunah, the Princess of Cas- 
simir ?’ 

‘I did not, my Sultan,’ answered Horam; 
‘ Hemjunah was about to relate her adventures 
when you appeared; and after Shemshelner, the 
dervise, had released you, she desired to reserve 
them till such time as we should meet hereafter in 
our natural shapes. de 

‘Two days after you left us with Shemshelnar, 
who endeavoured to comfort our afflictions, on a 
sudden we perceived a vivid flash of lightning, 
which was succeeded by a violent clap of thunder ; 
and while we were looking at each other, the wood 
instantly vanished, and I found myself in my pa- 
lace at Delhi. What became of Mahoud, or the 
Princess of Cassimir, I know not: but I was sensible 
that my Prince had conquered the enchantress, who 
had laid such hateful chains upon us. ° 

* I hastened to the divan of viziers and emirs; 
who were astonished at’ my presence. They were 
met in order to appoint a Sultan, having just heard 
from the army, that both their Sultan and his Vi- 
zier were fied from the encampments. A friend of 
Ahubal’s had proposed that prince to succeed my 
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royal master; and orders were given to proclaim 
him, when I arrived in the divan. 

* Being acquainted with the resolutions of the 
viziers and emirs, I proclaimed aloud, that my 
royal master Misnar was alive, and that he had de- 
stroyed the enchantress Ulin, who had espoused 
the cause of Ahubal. 

‘ At this declaration, the viziers and emirs pro- 
strated themselves, and gave thanks to Alla; and 
the trumpets and the cornets went through the 
streets of Delhi, and proclaimed my arrival, and 
the victory of Misnar their Sultan over the en- 
chantress Ulin. 

‘ I despatched orders, before the divan broke up, 
to the army, with advice of your suceess; and 
commanded a part to march for the city of Delhi, 
leaving only a sufficient number of troops to ob- 
serve the motion of the enemy, if they should again 
unite; for I knew that Ulin’s destruction would 
cause a dissipation of their army. 

‘ Having settled the affairs of my master, to 
complete my joy, tidings were brought me of his 
approach; and Horam is again blessed with the 
sight of his Sultan.’ 

The vizier Horam, having finished his relation, 
bowed himself before the Sultan, and said :—* Shall 
thy slave give orders that an ainbassador be sent to 
the Sultan of Cassimir to inquire after the fate of 
the Princess Hemjunah ?’ 

‘Horam,’ answered the Sultan, ‘ while war stalks 
thus boldly through our dominions, it were vain to 
assume a state that we may, in a moment, be be- 
reaved of.. No, Horam; let us wait for more 
prosperous hours.’ 

Early in the morning, several messengers arrived 
with the news of the death of Ulin, and the revolt 
of ten provinces from Ahubal; and, soon after, the 
provinces sent deputies to excuse their rebellion, 
and to beseech the Sultan to pardon their offences, 
Misnar yielded to their prayers, but ordered some 
of the most faithful of his troops to march inta 
their borders, and to encamp among them. 
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The Sultan then redressed the grievances which 
his soldiers had committed, as far as he was able; 
and, by a just and equal law, obliged every division 
to furnish such a number of troops: for, although 
no clouds were then seen to interrupt his reign, yet 
Misnar was assured that he should shortly be called 
upon to exercise his prudence, through the wiles of 
his enemies the enchanters. 

Nor were his fears unjust; Ahubal, though de- 
serted by the provinces, was yet espoused by the 
magician Happuck, who, hearing of the defeat of 
his sister Ulin, was resolved to revenge the cause 
of that detested race. ; 

It was not long before the Sultan heard that the 
magician Happuck was encouraging the provinces 
who had followed Ulin again to revolt from their 
Sultan: but the fear of Misnar’s troops overawed 
them: and whatever might be their real inclina- 
tions, yet they were obliged to refuse the offers 
and the entreaties of Happuck. 

The Sultan, to secure their obedience the more 
effectually, incregsed the number of his forces in 
the provinces, and preserved the chain of commu- 
nication from them, quite through his extensive 
dominions. 

The magician, finding the Sultan’s forces so well 
disposed, and that no encouragement could prevail 
on the Southern provinces to revolt, abandoned his 
design of succeeding by the force of arms, and flew 
to the weapons of craft and dissimulation. 

Though Happuck had now been employed nearly 
a year in raising commotions among the subjects of 
India, two provinces only-owned the government 
of Ahuba]; the rest continued firm in their loyalty 
to the Sultan Misnar. 

These provinces had raised a light army of about 
forty thousand men, who, by forced marches, ha- 
rassed the neighbouring provinces around them. 

- Of these, three thousand horsemen parted sud- 
denly from the rest, and, by following unfrequented 
tracks over the mountains and through the forests, 
arrived at length within two days’ march of Delhi. 
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Here, pitching their tents, they sent several of 
their chief officers to Delhi, to assure the Sultan 
that they were greatly afflicted at their cximes, and 
were desirous of laying down their rebellious arms 
at his feet. 

Horam the vizier received these suppliants; and, 
representing their contrition to the Sultan, he 
commanded them to join the main army; at the 
same time sending despatches to his general to dis- 
mount them from their horses, and to encamp them 
in such a situation, that they might not be able 
either to escape, or to annoy his army, if they 
should be disposed to revolt ugain. 

The magician Happuck, who was among the of- 
ficers that appeared at Delhi, and who had con- 
trived the revolt in order to get into the presence 
of the Sultan, was greatly chagrined to find that the 
vizier Horam received him, and that he was not to 
be admitted into Misnar’s presence: but, concealing 
his disappointment, he, with the rest, joined the 
three thousand horsemen, and marched to the 
grand army of Misnar. 

Once a year the whole army was reviewed by the 
Sultan in person; and it happened that the dis- 
guised magician, and his troops of horsemen, ar- 
rived at the army three days before this general 
review. 

The magician was rejoiced at this fortunate 
event. . 

* Ibrac,’ said he to the officer who commanded 
his troop, ‘fortune has now given me an opportu- 
nity of revenging the death of my sister Ulin: this 
disguise of an officer is not sufficient; I will de- 
scend to the meanest rank, where I shall be less 
suspected: and as the Sultan Misnar passes between 
the ranks where I am situated, I will draw my bow, 
and pierce him to the heart: having done this, I 
shall render myself invisible; and do you, in the 
general consternation, proclaim Ahubal the Sultan 
of India.’ 

‘Most powerful magician,’ answered Ibrac, 
‘ what need is there of this deceit? Since you 
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are able to render yourself invisible, why cannot 
you enter the Sultan’s palace unseen, and stab him 
to the heart ?’ ae 

* Faithful Ibrac,’ answered the magician, ‘ you 
know not the powers which support this boy-like 
urchin. The Genius Bahoudi, at whose name our 
race trembies, is his guardian, and prevents my ap- 
proach: and it is written in the volumes of fate, 
that no enchantment shall prevail against Misnar, 
unless he first allow our crafty race to deceive him. 
Otherwise, Ibrac, dost thou suppose, that so many 
of my brethren, before whom the mountains trem- 
ble, and the ocean boils, should need to league 
against a boy? No ‘Ibrac; Misnar were beneath 
our vengeance, or our art, did not Mahomet espouse 
him, and his mean vasaals, the good Genii of man- 
kind! The conquest of this boy, while thus sup- 
ported, would add strength to our cause, and con- 
vince the powers of Heaven that the children of 
earth belong to us, and not to them.’ 

Ibrac then furnished the magician with the 
clothing of one of the common soldiers; and he 
was mustered with the rest of the troops. 

Early in the morning in which Misnar was to re- 
view his troops, the Sultan arose, and bade his 
slaves, who waited in the pavilion, to call his vizier 
Horam to him. 

‘ Horam,’ said the Sultan, ‘ I suspect the crafty 
magician Happuck; he is doubtless here disguised 
in our camp; and if I expose myself to day, it may 
be in his power to set the crown of India on my 
brother’s head.’ 

* Let my Sultan, then,’ said Horam, ‘ proclaim 
a reward to him who discovers the magician, even 
to the holding of the second place in your empire.’ 

* That contrivance would have little effect,’ said 
the Sultans ‘Happuck would elude our search, 
and, transforming himself into some reptile, escape 
our vengeance, and then meditate some new device 
to deceive us.—No, Horam,’ continued Misnar, 
‘if he be really with us, it were folly to let him 
escape,’ 
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*But how will my Lord discover him amidst 
three hundred thousand troops?’ answered the Vi- 
zier; ‘there is no officer in your army knows the 
fiftieth part of your soldiers; and where recruits 
are daily added to the army, to search for a parti- 
cular person, without giving the alarm so that Hap- 
puck might cscape, would be impossible.’ 

‘In how many ranks,’ said the Sultan, ‘is the 
army to be disposed ?’ 

‘The plain, answered the Vizier, ‘on which 
they are to be reviewed, will contain three thousand 
in a row.’ 

* Bring me then two hundred of the most expert 
archers in my army,’ said the Sultan, ‘ and take 
them from those troops who are the farthest from 
the deserters who lately joined the army.’ 

The Vizier did as the Sultan commanded; and 
brought,the archers before the royal pavilion. 

‘Go now, Horam,’ said the Sultan, ‘ and order 
all the troops to be drawn out on the plain.’ 

‘ They are almost assembled,’ said Horam, ‘ al- 
ready.’ 

* Then,’ replied the Sultan, ‘ take these archers, 
and place one at each extremity of the ranks, an 
archer on the right of each rank: but, before you 
station them thus, give them the following orders: 
Be ready with your bows drawn, and your arrows 
fixed to the bow-string: and whenever the word of 
command is given for all the army to fall prostrate, 
let your arrows fly at the man who is last to obey the 
word of command.’ 

The troops being all drawn forth in their ranks, 
and the archers disposed according to the Sultan’s 
orders, the Sultan Misnar came forth, attended by 
his eunuchs, viziers, emirs, and guards. The loud 
clarions sounded, the lively notes of the trumpets 
were heard, and the brazen cymbals shook the 
trembling air. 2 ’ 

The magician, who was impatient to perpetrate 
the malicious purposes of his heart, was elated at 
the warlike sound; and he beheld the Sultan’s 
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retinue at a distance, with such joy as the eagle 
views the flocks of sheep on the plains of Homah. 

The Sultan being arrived at the front of his 
army, which he knew was composed of his most 
faithful troops, commanded silence throughout the 
plain. 

‘My brave soldiers,’ said he, ‘although no carc 
nor resolution has been wanting on your parts to 
extirpate the rebellion of my provinces; yet to 
Alla only, and to Mahomet his prophet, belong the 
glory and the honour of your arms: wherefore let 
immediate orders be issued forth among my troops, 
that all do together fall prostrate on the ground 
pefore the all-seeing Alla, the Governor of the 
world, and the Disposer of kingdoms and of crowns.’ 

As this order went forth through the‘ ranks, the 
soldiers at once fell prostrate before Alla, all but 
the magjcian Happuck, who was surprised and 
astonished at the order, and irresolute what to do. 
But little time was given him to think; for no 
sooner were his fellow-soldiers fallen prostrate on 
each side of him, than the arrows of the archers 
pierced his heart. 

The magician, finding himself overpowered, and 
that the messengers of death had seized him, raised 
his voice aloud, and, with what little strength was 
left, cursed both Alla and his prophet: but the 
stream of life flowed swiftly from him, and his 
curses grew fainter and fainter, till they were lost 
in death. 

Those who were acquainted with the designs of 
Happuck, perceiving that the magician was dead, 
and their plot discovered, began to fly: and first, 
Ibrae essayed to head his discarded troops; but 
they, not being used to march on foot, soon fell 
into confusion, and, the forees of the Sultan sur- 
rounding them, they were instantly destroyed. 

«The Sultan Misnar saw, by the confusion of his 
army in the centre, that the discovery was made; 
and sent Horam, with some chosen troops, to in- 
quire into the cause of their disorder. 
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The Vizier was no sooner arrived, than he per- 
ceived several soldiers bringing along the body of 
the magician Happuck, which appeared undisguised 
after death. 

‘Bid the two archers,’ said the Vizier, ‘ who 
destroyed the monster, come forward.’ 

When the archers were come forward, Horam 
applauded their skill and their obedience; and ad- 
vised them to take the body between them, and 
carry it before the Sultan. 

The archers obeyed; and the ranks before, 
opening as they passed, they soon arrived at the 
feet of Misnar. 

The Sultan, seeing his enemy thus destroyed, 
ordered the two archers ten purses, containing 
each one hundred pieces of gold; and to every 
other archer one purse containing one hundred 
pieces of gold. To him who brought the head of 
Ibrac also, he gave five purses of like value; and 
then again issued out his commands that the whole 
army should fall prostrate, and adore the mercy of 
Alla, who had so soon delivered into their hands 
the chief of their enemies. 

In the meantime, two only of the troops of 
ibrac and Happuck escaped; and, returning’ to 
Ahubal, acquainted him with their defeat. 

Ahubal fled at the news, and hid himself in the 
mountains; for he feared lest his soldiers should 
betray him, and deliver him up to his brother. 

But Ollomand the enchanter, who first counselled 
the Sultan of India to secure his throne by spilling 
the innocent blood of his brother, now resolved to 
tevenge the common cause: he therefore directed 
the steps of Ahubal to a cave in the mountains, 
where, fatigued with flight, and fearful of pursuit, 
the royal rebel arrived in the heat of the day. 

The cave was, for the most part, surrounded by 
steep mountains, and at a great distance from any 
track or path, and was situated at the entrance of 
a long valley, which led among the mountains. 

Ahubal, having slept and refreshed himself in the 
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cave, pursued his journey through the valley, till 
he found his path stopped by inaccessible rocks, on 
the top of which he perceived a magnificent castle, 
whose walls reflected the rays of the sun like bur- 
nished gold. 

The brother of Misnar fixed his eye for some 
time on that part of the castle which was shaded 
by the rest, for the front was too dazzling to be- 
hold; and in a few moments he perceived 4 small 
wicket open, and a dwarf come forth. 

Ahubal soon lost sight of the dwarf behind the 
rocks: but he resolved to wait there, to see whether 
he could find any passage into the valley. 

The dwarf, after being hid for some time, ap- 
peared again about the middle of the rocks, and by 
his course seemed to descend in a spiral path 
around the mountain. 

When the dwarf had reached the bottom, he ad- 
vaneed to Ahubal, and, presenting him with aclue, 
he told him, that if he threw it before him, and fol- 
lowed it, the clue would unravel itself, and discover 
to him the path which led up the rocks to the castle 
of Ollomand, his master. 

Ahubal, having heard from Ulin and Happuck, 
that Cllomand was his friend, took the clue out of 
the hand of the dwarf, and threw it before him. 

As the clue rolled onward, and touched the rocks, 
Ahubal discovered a regular ascent, which, winding 
round, brought him by degrees to the castle on the 
summit of the mountain. 

The enchanter Ollomand received Ahubal at the 
entrance of the castle, which was guarded by four 
dragons, and led him through a large court into a 
spacious hall, the walls of which were lined with 
human bones that had been whitened in the sun. 

‘ Favourite of the race of the powerful,’ said Ol- 
lomand, ‘see here the bones of those who have 
lifted up their arms against thee; and I will add to 
their number till this castle be filled.’ 

* Alas,’ answered Ahubal, ‘ Ulin is no more, and 
the vultures are preying on the vitals of Happuck ! 
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Ten provinces have deserted my cause, and the 
coffers of my army are exhausted ? 

‘ Happuck,’ answered Ollomand, *£ despised the 
assistance of riches, and trusted to deceit; and 
therefore failed. The provinces dared not revolt, 
while the armics of Misnar overawed them; but I 
will replenish thy coffers, and Ollomand will tempt 
the leaders of the Sultan’s troops to join the cause 
of Ahubal. In this castle are riches and arms suf- 
ficient to equip all the inhabitants of Asia; and, 
when these are exhausted, we will apply to Phare- 
sanen, Hypacusan, and all the chieftains of our 
race: and fear not, Ahubal; for, by my art, I 
read thit Misnar the Sultan shall fly before the 
face of his enemies.’ 

Ahubal was encouraged by the words of Ollo- 
mand; and the enchanter, having opened his de- 
sign to the prince, invited him to behold the riches 
of his castle. 

Passing through the hall of bones, they descended 
into a square court, much more spacious than the 
former; in the middle of which appeared a deep 
and dark pit. This court contained four hundred 
gates of massy brass, and each gate was supported 
by nine enormous hinges of the same metal. 

As Ollomand the enchanter entcred this court, 
with the prinee Ahubal in his hand, he lifted up 
his voice, which echoed like thunder amidst the 
lofty turrets of the castle, and commandcd his 
slaves to expose to the sight of Ahubal the trea- 
sures of their master. 

The prince Ahubal, who had seen no creature 
but the dwarf and the enchanter in the castle, 
wondered whence the slaves should come: but his 
wonder shortly was turned into fear, when he be- 
held a gigantic black, with a club of ebony forty 
feet in length, arise out of the pit, which was in 
the centre of the court. 

But if one was so terrifying, his horrors were be- 
yond measure increased, when he perceived a long 
succession of the same gigantic monsters, following 
one another out of the pit, and advancing: to the 

LL 
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four hundred brazen gates, till every gate had a 
slave standing before it. 

When Ollomand saw his slaves were all pre- 
pared before the gates, he bade them strike with 
their clubs of ebony against them. 

The black slaves, in obedience to the enchanter’s 
orders, lifted up their ponderous clubs of ebony, 
and struck against the four hundred gates, which 
jarred so much with the blows of the slaves, that 
Ahubal was forced to stop his ears, and was ready 
to sink into the earth with astonishment and dread. 

As soon as the black slaves of Ollomand had 
struck the four hundred gates of brass, the gates 
began to move, and the harsh creak and breaking 
of the hinges sent forth a noise, which alone had 
chilled the hearts of all the armics of Misnar, 
could they have heard them. 

This dismal and discordant jar continued till the 
fates were forced open by the hideous slaves. But 
the prince Ahubal was so stunned and stupified 
with the piercing sound, that he dared not look up, 
til] Ollomand the enchanter, shaking him by the 
shoulders, bade him feast his eyes with the riches 
of his friend. 

Ahubal then lifting up his head, looked around 
the court, and saw ‘tthe four hundred gates were 
opened. In those to the right were millions of 
wedges of gold and silver, piled beneath craggy 
arches of huge unchiseled stone. Opposite to these, 
he beheld a hundred vaulted roofs, under which 
were sacks and bags of the gold and silver coin of 
many nations. 

Before him, another hundred gates exposed to 
this view the arms and warlike accoutrements of 
ten thousand nations, and all the instruments of 
death which the inventive malice of man had ever 
discovered. First, a rude heap of ponderous stones 
and the fragments of rocks; next, sticks, staves, 
and knotty clubs; next to these, spears, darts, 
§ances, and javelins, armed with brass or iron, or 
their points hardened by fire, and innumerable 
bows with quivers and arrows: after these, in- 
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struments of dubious use, originally designed for 
the assistance of men, but perverted, through 
cruelty and malice, to the service of slaughter and 
death; such as knives, bodkins, axcs, hammers: 
on these were heaped arns, deliberately fashioned 
for the offence of mankind; swords, daggers, 
poniards, stilettos, hangers, scimitars, rapiers. In 
the fourth part of the court, which was behind 
Ahubal, were stored the more refined and de- 
structive instruments of European war, the gre- 
nadoes, the firelock, the pistol, the musket, the 
blunderbuss, the culverin, the petard, the cannon, 
the howitzer, the bomb, the mortar, and their ac- 
cursed food, bags of powder, balls of lead, and iron 
shells, and carcasses. 

Ahubal, who understood but little of these in- 
struments, was amazed at their construction, and 
asked for what purposes those ghastly monsters of 
art were formed. 

* These,’ said Ollomand, ‘ are the arms of Europe, 
a part of the carth filled with industrious robbers, 
whose minds are hourly on the stretch to invent 
new plagues to torment each other. Of these 
mortals, many are settled on the sea-coasts of our 
southern provinces, whom J shal] persuade, through 
the instigations of that god which they worship, to 
join the forces of Ahubal.’ 

* Hast thou, then, mighty enchanter,’ answered the 
prince Ahubal, ‘ the gods of Europe in thy power ?’ 

¢ The Europeans,’ said Ollomand, ‘ acknowledge 
one God, who, they pretend, doth inhabit the 
heavens; but whom we find buried in the entrails 
of the earth: gold, O prince, is their god, for whose 
sake they will undertake the most daring enter- 
prises, and forsake the best of friends. To these 
shalt thou send presents, and future promises of 
wealth; and by their machinations, fear not but 
Misnar shall yicld to thy superior address.’ 

* What need of the arms, or the persons, of Eu- 
ropeans,’ answered the prince Ahubal, ‘ while my 
friend has an army of such gigantic slaves, ten of 
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whom are morc than sufficient to destroy the puny 
armies of my brother the Sultan ?’ 

* Alas’ said Ollomand, ‘ the slaves of enchant- 
ment cannot fight against the sons of the Faithful. 
Though we deny Mahomet, and will not adore him, 
yet we cannot contro] a powcr that must over- 
rule us. Were the world at our disposal, the mean 
worshippers of Alla should tremble at their fate. 
But, alas! the curb of Mahomet galls our tongues ; 
the flesh of our lips is filled with rawness and foam 3 
and our evil race must tremble, though it cannot 
rclent.—But these are trouflesome thoughts, and 
the provinces require our presenee. As Misnar’s 
troops are in possession of the country, we will 
transport ourselves to Orixa in the disguise of mer- 
chants, and there endeavour to forward the de- 
struction of Misnar, the tame Sultan of the East.’ 

As Ollomand spake these words, he stamped with 
his feet, and a chariot, drawn by four dragons, 
arose from the pit in the centre of the, court; 
which Ahubal and the enchanter ascended, and 
were conveyed in a dark cloud to the woods behind 
the city of Orixa. 

When Ollomand’s chariot alighted on the ground, 
he touched the dragons with his wand, and they 
became four camels laden with merchandize, and 
the chariot was converted into an elephant. Ahubal 
became like a merchant, and the enchanter ap- 
peared as a black slave. 

They entcred the town in the evening, and the 
next morning exposed their goods in the market- 
place. 

The balcs of Ahubal, the sham-merchant, being 
opened, were found to contain chiefly matcrials for 
clothing the officers of the army. 

The troops of Misnar hearing this, were his 
chief customers: and as Ahubal sold his wares very 
cheap, he soon got acquainted with all the officers 
at Orixa. 

In all his conversations with them, the enchanter 
had directed Ahubal to lament the small sajarices 
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which the army were allowed: this was a subject 
all agreed in, and soon led to more lucrative offers, 
if they would embrace the cause of Ahubal. The 
officers, who were, for the most part, soldiers for 
the sake of pay and plunder, rather than duty and 
honour, soon came into the sham-merchant’s pro- 
posal; and, in ten days, Ahubal found himself in 
a condition to recover the province of Orixa. 

The young prince, fired with his success, was 
about to discover himself; but the enchanter 
checked his ardour, and besought him to consider 
how many more provinces must be gamed before 
he could inake head against his brother. The ad- 
vice of OHomand prevailed with the prince; and 
they sent some of those officers who were strongest 
in their interest into the different provinees of the 
South, to corrupt the minds of the commanders. 

As there was no want of money and bribery, 
so an easier conquest was made over the loyalty of 
the troops, than could have been made over their 
prowess by swords. 

In a few moons all the Southern provinces were 
ripe for a revolt; and the troops who were sent to 
overawe them, were most desirous of opening the 
campaign against their Sultan. Two hundred 
French engineers were also invited, by large re- 
wards, to join the armies of Ahubal; and the 
troops were supphed by the vigilance of the en- 
chanter Ollomand. 

On a fixed day, all the armies of the provinces 
were in motion, and all unfurled the standard of 
Ahubal; the provinces were invited to rebel, and 
thousands were daily added to the troops of the 
prince. 

Tidings of these alterations were sent to Delhi 
by the few friends of the Sultan who remained in 
those parts; and Horam the vizier laid before his 
master the dreadful news of a general revolt, both 
of his troops and provinces in the South. 

* The enemies of Misnar,’ said the Sultan, as the 
vizier Horam had ended his report, * are many 3 
and one only is his friend "’ 
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Horam bowed low at his master’s words. 

‘ Faithful Horam,’ said the Sultan, * I honour 
and esteem thee: but think not I prefer my Vizier 
to my God: no, Horam, Alla alone is the friend 
of Misnar; a friend more mighty than the armies 
of Ahubal, or the sorecries of the enchanters.’ 

Misnar then assembled his troops; and, putting 
himself at their head, he marched, by easy marches, 
toward the southern frontiers of his dominions. 

The armies of Ahubal continucd to increase, and 
Cambaya acknowledged him for its Sultan. Ina 
short time he arrived with his forces at Narvar, 
and cnecamped within seven leagucs of the army of 
Misnar the Sultan. 

Ollomand the enchanter, notwithstanding Ahu- 
bal had thrown off the disguise of a merchant, still 
attended him as a black slave, being always about 
his person; till the freedom which the prince al- 
lowed him, was resented by the officers of his 
army. ‘This, the enchanter perceived: and, there- 
fore, he «lesired Ahubal would grant him five thou- 
sand of his troops, and the European engineers, 
that he might advance before the main army, and 
signalize himself by a blow which he meditated to 
give the cnemy. 

The counsel] of Ollomand was never opposed by 
Ahubal: the prince commanded the troops to ate 
tend OJlomand, and be subject unto him. 

The enchanter then marched with his selected 
troops into a thick wood, which the army of Mis- 
nar must pass, ere they could oppose their enemies : 
and in this wood the engines of European war 
were placed, to command every avenue that had 
been hewn out by the troops of the Sultan. 

Ollomand marching by night, surprised all the 
advanced guards of the Sultan, and possessed him- 
self of the wood, where he placed the European 
engincers, before the sun could penetrate through 
the branches of the forest of Narvar. 

This enterprise had ruined all the hopes of the 
Sultan, who proposed to march his army through 
the next day, if the Europeans had continued faith- 
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ful to Ahubal and his party: but one, favoured by 
the darkness of the night, escaped, and betrayed 
the whole design to the Sultan. 

Misnar was no sooner apprised of the enchauter'’s 
contrivance, than he ordered certain of his troops 
to climb over the mountains to the right of the 
wood, and, if possible, to gain the opposite side ; 
and there, in several parts, to set the wood on fire. 
This was so successfully executed by the soldiers, 
that, as soon as Ollomand was possessed of the 
wood, he perceived it was on fire, and had made a 
separation between him and the army of Ahubal. 

In this distress, the enchanter resolved to dispose 
of lus troops and engineers in the most advantageous 
manner, proposing in his mind to sccure his own 
retreat by the power of enchantment. But while 
the subtle enchanter was directing his cugincers 
in the rear to bring up the fell engines of war, one 
of the cannon which was left in the wood (the 
flames having obliged those who belonged to it to 
retreat) being made hot by the raging fires in the 
wood, discharged its contents, and the ball, striking 
the enchanter, carricd with it the head of Ollo- 
mand toward the camp of the Sultan. 

This occurrence threw the troops in the wood 
into the utmost confusion, and many ficd to the 
Sultan’s camp, declaring the loss of their leader; 
and the rest resolved rather to submit than perish 
by the sword or by fire. 

The flames of the wood, which arose between 
the armies of Misnar and Ahubal, soon disturbed 
the peace of the rebel prince. At first, indeed, he 
hoped Ollomand had enclosed his brother's troops, 
and was consuming them by his fires. But no dc- 
spatch arriving from his friend, filled Ahubal with 
just fears, which were greatly increased, as, in a 
few days, the fire decreasing, and having opened a 
passage through the wood, he was informed by his 
spies, that the armies of Misnar were approaching. 

The prince Ahubal, having lost his friend the 
enchanter, was fearful of the event, and wished to 
fly; but his generals, being rebels, and fearing their 
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fate if they should be taken, resolved to conquer 
or die; and Ahubal was constrained against his 
will to put his army in a state of defence. 

The Sultan, supposing his brother’s army would 
be disheartcned at the loss of the enchanter, was 
studious of giving them battle before they had 
recovered their consternation; and therefore led on 
his troops with great impetuosity toward the front 
of the rebel army, while the vizier Horam, covered 
by the main body of Misnar’s army, endeavoured 
to gain the right flank of the enemy. 

And now the adverse elephants made the sandy 
plains shake as they advanced, and from the turrets 
on thcir backs ten thousand hostile arrows were 
discharged ; the loud hollow cymbals sounded the 
alarm, and the air groaned with the weight of the 
winged weapons! The troops of the Sultan ad- 
vanced with confidence, and the rebellous sup- 
porters of Ahubal rushed forward with resolute de- 
spair. Innumerable seimitars blazed fearfully over 
the heads of the warhke. The fect of the clephants 
were stained with death, and the blood of the slain 
was as the rivers of Arzar. But the troops of Mis- 
nar were flushed with hope, and fear and dismay 
were in the paths of Ahubal. The prince himself, 
in confusion, sounded the retreat; and the backs of 
his troops were already exposed to the darts of the 
Sultan ;—when the swarthy enchanter Tasnar ap- 
" peared in the air, scated on a rapacious vulture. 

* Base cowards!’ exclaimed he, as he hovered 
aloft in the air, “turn, and fear not, while ‘Tasnar 
is your friend. The troops of the Sultan are ex- 
hausted and fatigued, and you are flying from those 
who are destined for your prey. Arc then the riches 
of Delhi to be so easily resigned, and your tediou’ 
marches over the deserts to be foiled by a moment's 
fear? Even now is India offered as the reward of 
your toils; and you prefer shame and ignominy to 
glory and honour !’ 

The troops of Ahubal hearing these words, and 
being encouraged by a sight so wonderful, for a time 

tend fill irresalnt «chat ta dos till Tasnayr alight- 
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ing on the ground, and, seizing a javelin, bade 
the brave support and defend the avenger of their 
wrongs. 

The Sultan’s army, finding their enemies retreat, 
had followed them in a tumultuous manner, and 
were therefore less able to resist the enchanter Tas- 
nar and those who supported him. And they had 
experienced the truth of the enchanter’s assertion, 
had not the vizier Horam, perceiving their resist- 
ance, hastened with a few chosen troops to the 
rescue of his friends. 

The battle, though not so general as before, was 
yet much fiercer; and Tasnar and Horam met face 
to faee. The Vizier aimed in vain his scimitar at 
the head of the enchanter, and Tasnar found a su- 
perior arm withhold him, when he attempted to 
demolish the faithful Viaier. But this prevented 
not the general slaughter that ensued; till night, 
which recruits the wasted strength of man, divided 
the armies of Misnar and Ahubal. 

After the retreat of the two contending armies, 
the vizier Horam attended the Sultan in the royal 
pavilion, and informed him of the descent of the 
enchanter Tasnar, and his prowess in the field. 

‘Alas!’ answered Misnar, ‘it is in vain, O Ho- 
ram, that the sword is uplifted against the power of 
enchantment, so long as these magicians are pre- 
pared against our attacks; we must surprise them, 
or we cannot prevail. Tasnar is joined to my faith- 
less brother Ahubal: there is in my camp, doubtless, 
some trusty slave, who, under the appearance of 
betraying my cause, may penetrate into the camp 
of Ahubal, and destroy this enchanter while he 
sleeps in security: and Horam my Vizier must find 
that slave cre the sun beholds the blood of Asia, 
which defiles the plains of my kingdom.’ 

Horam bowed, and went out of the presence of 
the Sultan in great distress of heart.—* Where,’ 
said he to himself, ‘can the mighty find a trusty 
friend ? or what slave will be faithful to his master 
that has robbed him of his liberty? tail had I 
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perished by the hand of Tasnar, than be betrayed 
through the wickedness of my servants!’ 

The Vizier, doubtful where to apply, or whom to 
trust, returned to his tent; where he found an old 
female slave, who waited to deliver a message from 
his seraglo, which was kept in a tent adjoining to 
his own. 

Horam, not regarding her presence, threw him- 
self on his sofa, and bemoaned his fate, in being 
commanded to find a trusty slave. 

The female slave, who saw her master’s tears, 
threw herself at his feet, and called Alla to witness 
that she had always served him faithfully, and was 
ready to sacrifice her life for his pleasure, 

Horam wasrather more distressed than alleviated 
by her protestations.‘ What art thou,’ said he to 
her sternly, ‘a poor decrepit woman! and eanst 
thou go forth and combat the enchantments of Tas- 
nar, the enemy of thy master’s pcace ?’ 

‘ The locust and the worm,’ said the female slave, 
‘are the instruments of Alla’s vengeance on the 
mighty ones of the earth; and Mahomet can make 
even my weakness subservient to the cause of my 
lord.’ 

‘ And how wilt thou prevail against Ahubal the 
prince, and Tasnar the magician?’ said Horam, 
careless of what he spoke. 

‘I will go,’ answered the female slave, ‘into the 
camp of Ahubal; and I will engage to poison my 
master the Vizier, and Misnar, the lord of our lives, 
as I stand before them to minister unto them the 
pleasing draught. And while Tasnar is intent in 
hearing my proposals, the steel of death shall sud- 
denly search out the vile enchanter’s heart.’ 

* But, Knowest thou not,’ said Iloram, ‘that death 
will be the consequence of this rash deed ?’ 

‘My lord,’ answered the slave, ‘I was, when 
young, bred up in the caves of Denraddin, and was 
taught by a sage to know what should happen to me 
in future times: and the sage read in the stars of hea- 
ven, that by my means should the Sultan of India 
be delivered from the enemy that oppressed him.’ 
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The Vizier was rejoiced at the assurances of his 
female slave, and bade her prepare herself to ap- 
pear before the Sultan. 

The slave, putting on her veil, followed the vi- 
zier Horam, and was introduced to the tent of Mis- 
nar. 

‘What,’ said the Sultan, as he saw his Vizier 
enter with the female slave, ‘what new kind of 
warrior has Horam brought me?’ 

* Light of mine cyes!’? answered the Vizier, ‘ be- 
hold a woman who is desirous of executing thy 
commands. This slave assures me, that the sages 
of the caves of Denraddin have read in the stars 
of heaven, that by her means the Sultan of India 
should be delivered from the enemy that oppressed 
him.’ 

‘Then,’ said the Sultan, ‘let her go; and may 
the Prophet of the faithful guide her footsteps in 
safety and security! 1 am assured that Horam 
would not consent to an enterprise that was foolish 
and weak; and to his direction I Icave the fate of 
this trusty female.’ 

The slave then fell prostrate, and besought the 
Sultan to give her some of his writings and man- 
dates, that she might pretend she had stolen them 
from his tent, with a design to carry and lay them 
at the feet of Tasnar and Ahubal. 

The Sultan approved of her scheme, and ordered 
several mandates to be written and signed relative 
to the motions of his army the next day, which 
were quite contrary to the real disposition he in- 
tended to give out. 

The female slave being furnished with these, and 
being conducted by the Vizier to the outskirts of 
the Sultan’s army, walked forward till she was 
challenged by the sentinels of Ahubal, who seized 
upon and carried her to their commander. 

The commander, fearful of deceit, at first satis- 
fied himself that she was really a female slave, and 
then asked her what brought her alone out of the 
camp of the Sultan? 

‘ Bring me,’ said she, ‘ before your prince; for I 
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have things to deliver up to him that will be of 
service to his army.’ 

The commander then sent her with the guard to 
the pavilion of Ahubal, where that prince and the 
enchanter Tasnar were consulting in private toge- 
ther. 

As soon as the female slave had gained admit- 
tance, she fcll prostrate at the feet of Ahubal; 
which Tasnar observing, commanded the guards to 
seize her.—* Let us see,’ said the enchanter, ‘ what 
service this slave can do us, before she is trusted so 
near our persons.’ 

The female slave, being secured by the guards, 
was doubtful how to behave, ; 

‘I like not that confusion,’ said the enchanter; 
‘have you, base slave, aught to reveal to us? or 
are you scnt as a spy, to betray the counsels of the 
brave? 

*I have,’ said the female slave, (somewhat reco- 
vered frum her surprise,) ‘ papers and mandates 
of great consequence, which J have stolen from the 
tent of the Sultan; and I bring them to the Prince 
Ahubal, the lord of all the hearts of the Indian 
empire.’ 

The slave then produced her mandates, and the 
guards laid them at the feet of Ahubal. 

The prince Ahubal, having read the papers, gave 
them to Tasnar, saying,—‘ These are indeed va- 
luable acquisitions; and the female slave that 
brought them is worthy of high honour and reward.’ 

The slave, hearing this encomium, bowed down 
her head; for the guards who held her prevented 
her falling prostrate. 

©‘ Mighty son of Dabulcombar,’ said the enchan- 
ter, ‘let the guards carry her forth, till we consult 
what reward she shall receive.’ 

As soon as the female slave was carried out :~~ 
‘My prince,’ said Tasnar, ‘it is indeed politie ta 
confer rewards on those who serve us; and there- 
fore it is sometimes necessary to do it, that the silly 
birds may be the better entangled in the snares of 
state: but when we can better serve our ends by 
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their destruction than by their safety, it is but just 
that we should doit. This slave has already risked 
her life for our service, and therefore she will 
doubtless be ready to lay it down, if we require it.’ 

As the enchanter said this, he called one of the 
guards, and commanded him to bring in the fe- 
male slave and the bow-string. 

The female slave approached, being still held by 
the guards. 

‘Kind slave,’ said the enchanter, * you have al- 
ready served us much; there is one thing more that 
we require: let the slaves fit the bow-string to thy 
neck, and let thy last breath be sent forth in praise 
of thy lord Ahubal.’ 

The slaves of Ahubal then put upon the wretched 
female the deadly bow-string, and strangled her in- 
stantly. After which, they retired, leaving the dead 
body of the female slave on the floor of the tent, 

‘What hast thou done, O Tasnar?’ said Ahubal, 
astonished at the deed. 

‘ T suspect,’ said the enchanter, ‘that this female 
was sent on a vile errand: und sce here,’ continued 
he, searching her garments, ‘is the weapon of 
death !’ 

So saying, he drew a dagger from her bosom, 
which she had concealed with a design of stabbing 
the enchanter, 

‘ Prudent Tasnar,’ said the prince, ‘ I admire thy 
foresight: but of what use is this murdered slave 
now to us?’ 

‘The disguise of this slave,’ answered the en- 
chanter, ‘will introduce me into the camp of the 
Sultan, and, { hope, will give me an opportunity of 
reaching his heart with that steel which he design- 
ed for mine.—But no time must be lost; the morn- 
ing will, ere long, disclose its grey light in the east.’ 

The enchanter then put on the garinents of the 
murdered female slave, and, stroking his face, it be- 
came as hers; so that Ahubal could scarcely believe 
but the slave was revived. He cut off also the head 
of the female slave, and, anointing it with a white 
Ointment, it became like his own, Thus equipped 
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the commander of the advanced guard conducted 
him to the foremost sentinels of the rebel army. 

The disguised enchanter soon reached the camp 
of the Sultan; and the sentinels, imagining it was 
the same female slave whom Horam had led 
through their ranks in the former part of the night, 
suffered him to pass unexamined 

In a short time he reached the royal pavilion, and 
demanded admittance. ‘The vizier Horam, who was 
there in waiting, heard, as he supposed, the voice 
of his female slave; and went out to bring her 
before the Sultan. 

‘ My slave,’ said Horam, as he saw the disguised 
enchanter, ‘hast thou succeeded; and is Tasnar, 
the foe of the faithful, dead ?’ 

* Bring me before the Sultan,’ said the pretended 
slave, ‘that my lord may first behold the head of 
his foe,’ 

The Vizier then led the disguised cnchanter into 
the pavilion, where the Sultan Misnar, being warned 
of her approach, was seated on his throne. 

As the enchantcr approached, he held a dagger in 
one hand, which was covered by a long sleeve, and 
in the other he bore the fictitious head. —And now 
the fictitious female was about to ascend the steps 
of the throne, when the Vizier commanded her first 
to fall prostrate before the Sultan. 

The sham female slave did as she was ordered, 
and the Vizier, seeing her prostrate, fell upon her, 
and slew her with his sabre. 

‘What hast thou done, wretched Vizier!’ said 
the Sultan; ‘has envy thus rashly stirred thee up 
against my faithful slave, that—? 

The Sultan had probably continued his invective 
against his Vizier much longer, had he not beheld 
the corse of the dead enchanter change its appear- 
ance; and found that Horam, by the sudden destruc- 
tion of Tasnar, had but just preserved his own life. 

At the sight of this transformation, Misnar de- 
scended from his throne, and closely embraced his 
Vizier Horam.—*‘ O Horam, forgive my impetuous 
temper,’ said the Sultan; ‘how have | blamed my 
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friend for doing that which alone could have saved 
my life! But by what means did my faithful Vizier 
become acquainted with the discuise of this wicked 
enchantcr, or how did he discover himself to thy 
watchful eye?’ 

‘ Lord of my heart,’ answered Horam, ‘ when I 
carried my poor female slave through the camp, 
(whose fate may be learned by tMis ghastly head be- 
fore us,) | bade her, when she returned and saw me, 
first repeat these words in my ear:—* Alla is Lord 
of heaven, Mahomet is his prophet, and Misnar is 
the vieegerent upon earth.’—And this precaution 
I took, fearful lest Tasnar, discovering our design, 
should invent this method of revenge. Wherefore, 
when the pretended slave was brought before me, 
and she repeated not the words that I had taught 
her, I was assured that it was the enchanter in dis- 
guise, and waited, til, by prostrating herself before 
my lord, he gave me an opportunity of destroying 
the life of the chief of thine enemies.’ 

The Sultan of India again embraced his faithful 
Vizier; and as soon as the eye of morn was opened 
in the east, the armies of Ahubal beheld the en- 
chanter Tasnar’s head fixed on a pole, in the front 
of the Sultan’s army. 

The prince Ahubal, rising with the carliest dawn 
of the morning, went forward to the front of his 
troops, and there, at a small distance, he saw the 
hideous features of the enchanter Tasnar already 
blackeningin thesun. Fear immediately took pos- 
session of his soul; and he ran, with tears in his 
eyes, and hid himself, till the sun went down, in 
his pavilion. 

The vizier Horam, perceiving the approach of 
heaven’s everlasting lamp, would have led on the 
Sultan’s troops to a second attack; but Misnar 
commanded him to forbear, that his army might 
rest one day after their fatigues. 

The great distress of the enchanters, and their 
unexpected deaths, alarmed the rest of that wicked 
race; and Ahaback and Desra, seeing that no one 
enchanter had succeeded against the Sultan, re- 
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solved to join their forces; and while one led a 
powerful army to Ahubal’s assistance from the East, 
the other raised the storms of war and rebellion on 
the western confines of the Sultan’s empire. 

In the mean time, the two armies of the Sultan 
and Ahubal continued inactive, till an express ar- 
rived, that Ahaback was leading the strength of 
nine thousand squadrons against their Sultan, and 
that Desra was travelling over the plains of Embra- 
can with three thousand elephants, and a hundred 
thousand troops from the western provinces. 

The Sultan instantly resolved to attack Ahubal 
before these succours could arrive: but the vizier 
Horam fell at his feet, and besought him not to 
hazard his army, but ratherto recruit and strengthen 
it. 

This advice, though quite contrary to the opi- 
nion of Misnar, was yet so strongly urged by the 
Vizier, that the Sultan gave up his better judgment 
to the opinion of Horam: and, when every one ex- 
pected to be called forth to action, the Vizier gave 
orders in the camp fdr recruits to be sought after, 
and went himself to the north of Delhi, to raise a 
second army for his master’s service. 

The troops of Ahubal, finding themselves free 
from the attacks of the Sultan’s army, endeavoured 
to comfort their prince, who was grieved and de- 
jected at the loss of his friends: and the provinces 
of the South, to dissipate his gloom, besought him 
to permit them to raise a pavilion worthy of his 
dizuity, as heretofore he contented himself with 
such as his generals made use of. 

The prince Ahubal, who by nature was not 
formed for war or contest, but only stirred up by 
the enchantcrs to be their tool against the Sultan 
his brother, was easily persuaded to accept of the 
offers of his troops, and a hundred curious arti- 
sans were set to work to contrive and erect a 
sumptuous pavilion for the use of the prince. 

To these workmen all the provinces who acknow- 
ledged the authority of Ahubal sent diamonds and 
jewels, and rich silks. and all the anctly wn4-—!-1- -4 
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the world, to finish the splendid pavilion which 
they purposed to raise for their prince. 

While the sumptuous tent was raising, the squa- 
drons of Ahaback drew nearer and nearer, and the 
elephants of Desra were within thirty days of the 
camp of Ahubal. 

The vizier Horam, being returned with his rein- 
forceinents, waited on the Sultan, and besought him 
to trust the management of his army to him for 
forty days. 

*‘ Horam,’ said the Sultan, * 1 have such con- 
fidence in thy sense and thy loyalty, that I grant 
thy request.’ 

The Vizier, having obtained his end, sent a mes- 
senger to Ahubal, and desired forty days’ truce 
might exist between the armies: which the prince 
readily agreed to. In a few hours, the truce was 
proclaimed in the Sultan’s camp: and when Mis- 
nar hoped that his Vizier would have attacked the 
rebel army with a force more than double their 
number, he heard the trumpets sound a truce in 
the tents. 

Such a behaviour, so contrary to reason, alarmed 
the Sultan, and he sent for the vizier Horam, and 
demanded his reasons for making a truce with his 
enemies. 

* My lord,’ answered Horam, ‘1 have heard that 
the Southern provinces are erecting a pavilion for 
your rebel brother Ahubal, which in splendour and 
magnificence is to surpass all the glorics of thy 
palace at Delhi; and being convinced that thy sub- 
jects are led more by show and appearanee than 
by duty and honour, I feared that Ahubal’s glorious 
pavilion might draw the neighbouring cities into 
his cneampment, and thereby strengthen his army, 
and weaken the resources of my prince. For this 
reason, [| besought my lord to give me the com- 
mand of his army for forty days; in which space, I 
purpose to build thee such a pavilion, as shall far 
outshine in splendour every glory upon earth.’ 

‘ Horam,’ avswered the Sultan, ‘ I have put alt 
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things into thine hands; but let me beseech thee 
to be careful of thy master.’ 

The vizier Horam, leaving the Sultan, sent to 
Delhi for workmen and artificers, and, ordering a 
large spot to be enclosed, that none might behold 
his pavilion till it was completed, he carried on the 
work with great care and assiduity. 

While these works of peace, rather than of war, 
were carrying on in the two armics of Misnar and 
Ahubal, the reinforcements of Ahaback and Desra 
arrived: and the captains in the Sultan’s army 
hearing of the great addition which was made to 
the rebel army, while the Vizier was spending his 
time with his curious workmen, petitioned the 
Sultan, that one might be put over them, who 
loved war, rather than the amusement of females 
and children. 

The Sultan, who thought, with his captains, that 
Horam was rather betraying than forwarding his 
cause, commanded the Vizier to be brought before 
him, and, in the presence of the captains, asked 
him why he delayed to lead his troops against the 
rebel army? 

The vizier Horam made no answer to the Sultan’s 
question, but desired his lord to bring the captains 
toward the pavilion which he had erected. 

As soon as the Sultan appeared befose the en- 
closure, several slaves behind were employed to re- 
move it, so that in an instant Misnar and his cap- 
tains beheld the most magnificent spectacle that 
art could achieve. 

The sight of the pavilion was highly acceptable 
to the army of the Sultan; but the captains justly 
condemned a performance, which had, without cause, 
wasted the greatest part of the coffers of India. 

The pavilion was situated at one extremity of 
the Sultan’s army, at a small distance from a rocky 
mountain, and surrounded by a grove of palm-trees, 
part of which had been cut down by the Vizier’s 
order, to admit the air and light among the rest. 
It was composed of crimson velvet, embroidered 
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round with flowers and festoons of silver and gold ; 
and in the body was worked, in golden tissue, the 
deaths of the enchantcrs Ulin, Happuck, Ollomand, 
and Tasnar. 

The pavilion stood upon a carpet, or cloth of 
gold, and withinside was supported by four massy 
pillars of burnished gold; the ceiling of the canopy 
within was studded with jewels and diamonds; 
and under it were placed two sofas of the richest 
workmanship, 

The Sultan, though much averse to such pa- 
geantry, was yet persuaded by his Vizier to sleep 
in his new pavilion: and the glorious appearance 
which it made, brought thousands to view the 
Magnificent abode of their Sultan. 

The account of this splendid tent soon reached 
Ahubal’s army, and every onc extolled the glorious 
pavilion; so that Ahubal’s tent seemed as nothing 
in comparison of the Sultan's. 

Ahaback and Desra, who were in the prince's 
pavilion, hearing the account, resolved to go in- 
visibly and examine it; and leaving the prince, 
and, putting each a ring on their fingers, they 
passed the sentinels and watches of both armies. 

But if the sight of the pavilion filled them with 
Malice and envy, the histories of their brethren’s 
deaths increased that malice, and urged them to 
revenge. They returned hastily to Ahubal’s pavie 
lion, and related to him what they had seen. 

Ahubal’s heart rankled at their account, and his 
visage fell, to hear how much his brother had out- 
done him in magnificence. 

‘ Get me a tent more splendid than the Sultan’s,’ 
said he to the enchanters, ‘ or disband your armies, 
and leave me to my fate.’ 

‘ My prince,’ answered Ahaback, ‘ let not such 
a trifle discompose you. It is true, we could, 
in a moment, erect a pavilion more magnificent 
than the Sultan's; but it will be more glorious to 
dispossess him of that which he has built, and to 
set my prince upon the throne of his father: for 
which purpose, let the trumpet sound on the mor- 
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row; the truce is at an end, or, if it were not, 
we mean not to keep our faith with an usurper; 
and cre the Sultan be prepared, let us fall upon 
hin: who knows but we may sicep to-morrow 
night in this pavilion which now causes our un- 
easiness ?’ 

The counsel of Ahaback pleased both Desra and 
Ahubal; and they gave orders for the troops to 
march in the morning, and attack the army of the 
Sultan. 

The forces of Misnar were sleeping in their tents, 
when the alarm was spread that the enemy were 
upon them. The vizier Iloram arose in haste, and 
put himself at the head of the army; but, instcad 
of leading them towards their enemies, he fled off 
to the right with the choicest of the troops, and 
took possession of a pass in the mountains behind 
the pavilion, whence he sent 2 messenger to the 
Sultan, that he had secured him a retreat, in case 
the armies of Ahubal should conqucr. 

The Sultan being at the extremity of his army, 
knew not of the confused attack till it was too late 
to redeein his lost opportunity. He collected his 
scattered troops, and led them toward the enemy, 
at the same time sending a message to Lloram to 
leave the mountuins and support him. 

The captains and officers that followed Misnar 
behaved with great resolution and intrepidity, and 
the Sultan exposed himself frequently to the darts 
aud missile weapons of his enemies, till, over- 
powcred by numbers, and his own troops, on all 
sides, giving way, through the confusion which 
prevailed, he was forced to make to the mountains, 
where his Vizier still continued, though he had re- 
ceived the Sultan’s commands to the contrary. 

The trvops of Ahubal pursued the Sultan’s seat- 
tered forces to the mountains, where the Vizicr’s 
troops opened to receive their friends, and then 
opposed the rebels, who were faint with the fatigues 
of the day. 

After a great slaughter, the rebels were forced to 
give over, and returned to the encampment of the 
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Sultan, whence they loaded themselves with the 
spoils of their enemics. 

Ahaback and Desra were greatly elated at their 
success; and Ahubal, in one day, found himself 
mastcr of India, his brother defeated, and his gaudy 
pavilion wrested from him. 

Ahubal beheld with surprise the magnificence of 
the pavilion, and sceing the invidious workman- 
ship on the outside, where the deaths of his former 
friends were displayed ;— 

* Ahaback and Desra,’ said the prince, ‘it is but 
just that ye should revenge ycurselves on my proud 
brother. For my part, I never can inhabit a pavi- 
lion which was meant to triumph over my friends; 
but you maf justly take up your abode here, that 
the nations may at once learn, when they see you 
in this pavilion, the former misfortunes of your 
brethren, and your present well-earned success: 
wherefore, to-night, my friends, take up your re- 
sidence here, as this place is most worthy to hold 
you; and to-morrow I will order my workmen to 
remove the pavilion next my own.’ 

The enchanters were pleased at the speech of 
Ahubal, and the banquct was prepared for the con- 
querors in the gay pavilion of the unfortunate 
Sultan, while he remained among the mountains, 
wanting even the necessaries of life for himself and 
his army. 

But the Sultan’s misfortunes did not make him 
forget the cause of them. He called a council of 
his captains, and commanded the vizier Horam to be 
brought before them. The Vizicr was condemned 
by every voice; and Misnar, with tears in his eyes, 
pronounced the sentence of death against him. 

‘ To-morrow,’ said the Sultan, ‘ must the ill- 
fated Horam be numbered with the dead.’ 

Horam heard the sentence without emotion :— 
‘ My life,’ said he, ‘ is in the hand of my lord, and 
he is welcome to the blood of his slave.’ 

The Vizier was then ordered into the custody of 
a hundred men, and a captain was appointed to 
guard him unti] the morning. 
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The unfortunate Sultan then retired to rest, in 
an obscure tent, or rathcr not to rest, but to an irk- 
some contemplation —‘ My kingdom,’ said he, ¢ is 
passed from me; and, worse than my kingdom, my 
friend, my dearly beloved Horam, ‘has proved a 
traitor to his master! Were we not as the cedars 
of the forest, and grew together as the trees that 
are planted beside the rivers of Arvar? Our souls 
were as twin sisters, and our minds were like the 
stars Leman and Upnor, which twinkle not singly 
in the dead of night! The heart of Misnar was in 
the bosom of his friend; it lay upon his bosom as 
the infant lieth in its mother’s arms; it smiled and 
was secure on the bosom of Horam.’— 

As the Sultan was filled with these meditations, 
his guards gave him notice, that the captain, who 
was set over the Vizier, had brought Horam to 
communicate an affair of moment to him. 

‘Is there deceit in Horam,’ said the Sultan, 
* that he cometh like a thief in the night? If Horam 
is false, farewell my life; let him that destroyed 
my kingdom, complete his ingratitude, by finishing 
my fate !" 

The captain then entercd the tent of his Sultan 
with Horam in chains. 

‘ Life of my life, and master of my thoughts,’ 
said the Vizicr, ‘cre I dic, I am constraiped to 
show thee, among these mountains, far greater 
riches than are in thy palace at Delhi, or in the 
tents of thine enemies; riches.that will restore thy 
alfairs, and turn thy tears into showers of joy.’ 

* Are not you satisfied,’ said Misnar, ‘ O ill-fated 
Horam, that you come to deccive me with new il- 
lusions? Where is my kingdom ? where my royalty ? 
where my army? By thy fatal counsels destroyed, 
overwhelmed, confounded! Now, then, lead the 
way, and let me see these curious treasures which 
are to recompense the loss of all my hopes.’ 

The captain then led Horam out of the tent, and 
the Sultan followed. 

The Vizier, being in chains, moved but slowly; 
and the captain of the guard, dismissing his men, 
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drew his sabre, and held it naked over the head of 
the Vizier. The darkness of the night prevented 
the Sultan from seeing whither he was carried by 
his Vizier. 

They passed over various rocks, and were obliged 
to wade through some small brooks or rivulets, 
which fell from the tops of the mountains; till at 
length they arrived at a spacious cavern, which 
was formed by two pendent rocks. 

Here the Vizier entered; and, lifting up his 
chains, knocked against a small door which was 
at the extremity of the cavern. Ina moment the 
door opencd, and four slaves came forward with 
flambeaux in their hands. 

The slaves, seeing their master and the Sultan, 
fell prostrate; and Horam inquired whether all 
was safe ? 

‘Yes, my lord,’ answered the slaves; ‘ we have 
not been disturbed since my lord first brought us 
to this gloomy cavern.’ 

* Where is Camul?’ said the Vizier. 

‘ He watches,’ replied the slaves, ‘ with the axe 
in his hand.’ 

* What hour of the night is it?’ said Horam to 
his slaves. 

* The third watch of the night is past,’ answered 
the slaves. 

* Then enter, my Sultan,’ said Horam, ‘ and see 
thine enemies perish from before thee.’ 

‘ What enemies, and what mysterious place is 
this ?’? said the Sultan. 

© Who is Camul, and what axe doth he bear in 
his hand? Lead me, Horam, not into danger; and 
remember that the sabre of my captain hangeth 
over thy head.’ 

The Sultan then entered in at the little door, 
and followed the Vizier and his guard, and the 
four slaves with flambeaux in their hands. 

In this manner the Sultan passed through a long 
passage, hewn out of the solid rock, till he beheld 
at a distance a man seated on a stone, with an 
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axe in his hand, and nine lamps burning before 
him. 

As they drew near, the man fell prostrate before 
them; and the Vier also falling prostrate, desired 
Misnar to take the axe out of the hand of Camul 
his slave. 

‘ What wonderful axe is this,’ said the Sultan, 
‘ that is thus preserved in the bowels of the earth ?' 

The Sultan took the axe, and Camul the slave 
removing the stone on which he sat, there appeared 
a strong rope underneath, one end of which passed 
through the rocks, and the other was fastened to 
an enormous ring of iron. ‘ 

* Strike, royal master,’ said IIoram, ‘and sever 
that rope from the ring of iron.’ 

The Sultan did as Horam desired, and struck 
the rope with his axe, and divided it from the ring. 

The rope being released, flew with great swiftness 
through the hole in the rock, and Misnar waited 
some time to see what might be the consequence of 
cutting it asunder: but nothing appearing, he said 
to his Vizicr:—* Where are the riches, Horam, 
which I left my bed to view? Is this like the rest 
of your promises, and am I brought here to be 
again deecived 2?” 

‘ Royal master,’ answered Horam, * let me die 
the death of a rebel: I have nothing more to dis- 
cover; pardon my follics, and avenge thine own 
losscs by the sword of justice.’ 

* What,’ said the Sultan, enraged, ‘ hast thou 
brought me through the dangerous passes of the 
mountains by night, only to cut a rope asunder? 
And was I called forth to see only a passage made 
in the rocks, and the slaves of Horam as ill em- 
ployed as their master lately has been? Lead me, 
villain,’ continued he, ‘ back to my tent, and expect 
with the rising sun the fate you have so amply 
merited.’ 

Thus saying, the Sultan returned, and the cap- 
tain of the guard led Horam back in chains to his 
place of confinement. 
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Continuation of the Tale of the Enchunters ; or, 
Misnar, the Sultan of the Last. 


IN the morning, the army of the Sultan Misnar, 
which had escaped to the mountains, were all 
drawn out, the cymbals sounded, and a gibbet, 
forty fect high, was erected in their front, to which 
the captain of the guard led the unfortunate vizier 
Horam. 

At the sound of the cymbals the Sultan came 
from his tent, and gave orders that Horam should 
be Jed to his fate. 

The Vizier, unmoved at his doom, surrendered 
himself to the officer who was to execute the sen- 
tence of the Sultan; and the ignominious rope was 
put about his neck, when a messenger, attended by 
several centinels, caine running into the camp, 

The messenger hastened to the Sultan, and thus 
delivered his message: ‘ Ahaback and DNesra, the 
wicked enchanters who have upholgen thy rebel- 
lious brother, arc dead; the army of Ahubal is in 
the utmost consternation, and the friends of the 
Sultan wish to see thee hunting thine enemies, as 
the lion hunts the wild asses in the forest.’ 

This messenger was succccded by several of the 
Sultan’s spies, who confirmed the account. 

Misnar then put Inmselfat the head of his troops, 
ordered Horam back to his former confinement, 
and hastened to fall upon the troops of the rebels. 

Early the same morning, the prince Ahubal was 
awakened by his guards, who, with countenances 
of woe, declared to him the death of his friends 
Ahaback and Desra. 

‘ Are my friends dead?’ said Ahubal, trembling: 
‘ by what misfortune am I bereaved of them? what 
new device has Misnar practised against them? Are 
not these wise and sage magicians, then, a mateh 
for a boy’s prudence? Alas! what can I effect 
against him, when these fall away before his victo- 
rious arm ?” 
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‘ Prince,” answered the guards, ‘ we have too 
late discovered the wiles of our enemies. Over the 
magnificent pavilion of the Sultan, which Hloram 
buslt for his master, the artful Vizier had concealed 
a ponderous stone, which covered the whole pavi- 
lion. This, by some secret means, he contrived in 
the night to release from its confinement, while 
Ahaback and Desra were sleeping on the sofas be- 
neath it; and ere day began to arise, their guards 
were surprised by the fall, and ran to release their 
masters from the stone: but, alas! their bodics were 
crushed to atoms, and still remain buried under the 
pavilion, as fifty of the strongest of thy troops were 
unable to remove the stone from the ground.’ 

At these words the . wintenance and the heart of 
Ahuhal sunk; and ere he could recover, word was 
brought him, that the Sultan's traops were in the 
nndst of his army, and that none dared stand 
against them, unless he approached to encourage 
them. 

Ahubal was so overwhelmed with fear and grief, 
that, instead of leading his troops, he prepared him- 
self for flights an@ Misnar, pursuing his good for- 
tune, was in a few hours in possession, not only of 
his own tents, but also of those of the enemy. 

Having gained a complete victory, and sent part 
of his troops after those that were fled, the Sultan 
commanded his Vizier to be brought before him, 
and, in the sight of his army, asked him what merit 
he could challenge in the success of that day? 

* Glory of mine eyes, and light of my paths,’ said 
Horam, ‘ the contrivances of thy slave had been 
useless, if a less than my Sultan had afterwards led 
his troops to the battle. Therefore thine only be 
the glory and the honour of the day: but my lord 
must know, that some time since we were informed, 
that the enchanters Ahaback and Desra were pre- 
paring to uphold thy rebellious brother; and well I 
knew that prudence, and not force, must prevail 
against them. I therefore besought my lord to grant 
me the chief command for forty days, and neglected 
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to take such advantages over Ahubal’s troops as 
the captains of thy armies advised. 

* This 1 did, knowing that any victory would be 
vain and fruitless, if the enchanters were not in- 
volved in the ruin; and that, while they were safe, 
a second army would spring up as soon as the first 
was destroyed. For these reasons, I endeavoured 
to strengthen my Sultan’s army, that when the re- 
inforcements of Ahaback and Desra should arrive, 
their numbers might not prevail against us. 

‘In the mean time, the sumptuous pavilion 
which was built for Abubal inspired me with a de- 
vice, which | hoped would put the enchanters in 
my power, 

* Studious that no one might interrupt or betray 
my designs, I enclosed a place near the mountains, 
surrounded with trees, where I began to build a 
pavilion, which I gave out was erected in honour of 
my lord the Sultan: within this pavilion I con- 
cealed a massy stone, which was sawn out of the 
solid rock, and which, by the help of several en- 
gines, was hung upon four pillars of gold, and 
covered the whole pavilion. The rupe which up- 
held this massy stone, passed through one of the 
golden pillars into the earth beneath, and, by a 
secret channel cut in the rock, was carried onward 
through the side of the mountain, and was fastened 
to a ring of irgn in a cave hollowed out of the 
rock on the opposite side. 

© By the time the enchanters were arrived in the 
camp of Ahubal, the pavilion was finished: and al- 
though I had secret advice that my Sultan’s troops 
were to be attacked on the morrow, yet I chose to 
conceal that knowledge, and so to dispose of the 
army, that the chief part might fly with me behind 
the mountains which hung over the pavilion, and 
that the rest, having no conductor, might be put to 
flight with as little slaughter as possible. This I 
did, expecting that Ahaback and Desra, puffed up 
with their success, would take possession of my 
Sultan’s pavilion.’ 

* Rise, faithful Horam,’ said the Sultan Misnar ; 
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* your plot is sufficiently unravelled: but why did 
you hide your intentions from your lord?’ 

* Lord of my life,’ answered the Vizier, * because 
I was resolved, in case my plot did not succeed, to 
bear the burthen myself, that my Sultan’s honour 
might not be lessened in the eyes of his troops.’ 

This noble confession of the Vizier pleased the 
whole army; and they waited with the utmost im- 
patience to hear his pardon pronounced. 

The Sultan then embraced his Vizier, and the 
shouts of the army were,—‘ Long live Misnar the 
lord of our hearts, and Horam the first and the 
most faithful of his slaves!’ 

The army of Ahubal still continued to fly after 
their prince, whose fear did not suffer him to direct 
those who came up with him. 

And now, in a few days, the army had been to- 
tally dispersed, had not the Giant Kifri, enraged 
at the death of his brethren, and travelling, in his 
fury, appeared before the eyes of the terrified 
prince and his troops, in a narrow pass among the 
rocks. 

The presence of Kifri was not less terrifying than 
the noise of the pursuers; and Ahubal, at the sight 
of the monster, fell with his face to the ground, 

* Who art thou,’ said Kifri, with the voice of 
thunder, ¢ that fliest like the roebuck, and trem)blest 
like the heart-stricken antelope? Who art thon, 
that fliest as the virgin from the noise of the 
battle, and that increasest the shrieks of the fallen, 
being wounded by thy fears ?’ 

* Prince of earth,’ said Ahubal, ‘I am the friend 
of Ulin, of Happuck, of Ollomand, of Tasnar, of 
Ahaback and Desra. Iam he who, through the 
power of the enchanters, have contended for the 
throne of India.’ 

* Cursed, then, are they that league with thee,’ 
answered the Giant Kifri, ‘ thou son of fear, thou 
wretch unworthy of such godlike support! Was it 
for thee, base coward, that Ollomand poured forth 
his unnumbered stores; that the plains of India 
were dyed with the blood of Desra, the mistress of 
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our race? Be witness for me, earth! this reptile is 
unworthy of our assistance; and to fight for him, is 
to league with Mahomet, to offer up the blood of 
freedom on the false altars of faith. O ye spirits of 
the brave, my soul is on fire to sce so many of our 
friends lie stretched on the plains! their blood, 

cursed and ill-fated coward ! overwhelm thy head !’ 

As Kifri spake thus, his broad eyeballs glowed 
like the red orb of day when covered with dark 
fleeting clouds, and from his nostrils issued forth 
the tempest and the flame. 

In an instant he seized on the fear-shaken Ahubal, 
as the vulture shuts within her bloody talons the 
body of the affrighted trembling hare; and, lifting 
him high in the air, he dashed the wretched prince 
against the rugged face of the mountains, The 
blood of Ahubal ran down from the mountain’s side 
like the rain which is poured forth out of the 
stormy cloud, and his mangled limbs, crushed by 
the fall, hung quivering on the pointed rocks. 

The death of Ahubal Jessened not the fury of Kifri ; 
but all that followed the unhappy prince experienced 
his rage, till, glutted with blood, and tired of his re- 
venge, the monstrous giant sunk to rest, and stretch- 
ed out his limbs upon the tops of the mountains, 

But the sleep of Kifri was cumbrous as his body, 
and the dreams of the giant were as the thoughts 
of the enemies of God. In the visions of the night 
came Ulin before him; and the ghost of the mur- 
dered Happuck was in the eye of his fancy. 

‘ Enemy of our race,’ said they, ‘ where is he 
who was to redeem our glory, and to revenge our 
blood ? Where is Ahubal, of whom the dark saying 
went forth, that none but our race could overpower 
him? The dark saying is now interpreted by thy 
shameful deed, and the powers of enchantment are 
at an end!’ 

The giant, disturbed at his visions, started up: 
the moon rode high above the mountains, and the 
trees of the forest. looked broad with the shades of 
night. He east his black eyes to the south, and saw 
the storm rolling forth in clouds: the tempest ga- 
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thered around him, and poured its fury against 
him. His long disordered locks streamed out like 
the shattered canvas of the shipwrecked vessel. 
The lofty pines rolled down the rocky precipices, 
and the fragments of the mountains tumbled in 
wild confusion at his feet. 

The eyeballs of Kifri, inflaméd with anger and 
despair, appeared like two meteors in the storm ; 
he viewed the war of elements with contempt, and 
mocked Alla and Mahomet aloud, and said :-—* Is 
this the God of nature’s work ? is he angry with the 
bauble he has made? has he given his parsimonious 
drops of rain to these forests, and toiled for years 
to raise their heads to heaven, that he may scatter 
them in sport, and destroy them with his thunder- 
bolts? Let him then view a new ruin beyond his 
power to compass; for Kifri will no longer live his 
slave upon earth, but will join his fate to the fate 
of Ollomand his brother *. 

So saying, the giant bent his body towards a 
huge rock, whereon he had slept, and, straining his 
tough sinews, tore up the mighty fragment from the 
ground. The earth felt the shock, and its dark en- 
trails trembled; but Kifri, undismayed, threw the 
wild ruin to the clouds.—The labouring mountain 
returned quickly on the rebellious head of the giant, 
crushed him beneath its ponderous substance, and 
finished, by its descent, the life and the presumption 
of Kifri. The cities of India were shaken by its 
fall, and the ocean ran back from the shores of Asia: 
fear and dismay were on the inhabitants of the 


® The original speech of Kifri is much longer? 
but his blasphemies, though in character, are yet 
too offensive for the ears of a Christian. No part of 
this speech would have been inserted, did not the 
immediate death of the giant, and the manner of 
it, lead to an excellent moral: for, as infidels and 
atheists are, in real life, always railing at Pro- 
vidence; so their wicked thoughts generally end, 
like Kifri’s, in a violent attempt on their own lives. 
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East, till Alla sent his sun on their borders, and en- 
lightened the realms which his favourites inherit. 

The intelligence of Kifri’s death was brought 
to the Sultan by one of the followers of Ahubal, 
who, at the first approach of the giant, had run 
from his presence, and hid himeelf in a cave in the 
rocks. 

* Horam,’ said the Sultan, ‘ our enemies are no 
More; seven are destroyed, and one weak woman 
only remains: but since Kifri, the terror of Asia, has 
fallen a sacrifice to the cause of Ahubal, and since 
the rebel is himself destroyed, what has Misnar more 
to fear? However, lg our army be yct increased ; 
let trusty nabobs be sent into every province, and 
nothing omitted which may preserve the peace of my 
empire; it is the part of prudence to watch most, 
where there is the least appearance of danger. 

The vizier Horam obeyed his master’s command; 
and Misnar, having regulated his army, returned 
in triumph to Delhi, his capital. 

The Sultan, having restored peace to his king- 
doms, began to administer impartial justice to his 
subjects: and although the faith of Horam had 
been often tried, yet Misnar chose not to rely al- 
together on any but himself. 

‘ Vizier,’ said the Sultan, as Horam was standing 
before him, ¢ are my people happy? it is for them I 
rule, and not for myself: and though I take pleasure 
in punishing the licentious and rebellious, yet shall 
I ever study to gain the hearts of my obedient sub- 
jects; a father’s frown may restrain his children, but 
his smile can only bless them.—Dost not thou re- 
member, Horam, the story of Mahoud, the son of 
the jeweller ? And how am I sure, but even now pri- 
vate malice may be wreaking as great cruelty upon 
some innocent person, as the Princess Hemjunah 
suffered from the enchanter Bennaskar ?’ 

‘ My prince,’ answered the Vizier, ‘ the toils and 
the dangers of the war have never for a moment 
driven from my mind the memory of that princess, 
who, with Mahoud, underwent the most odious 
transformation through the power of Ulin.’ 
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‘ Nor have I,’ answered the Sultan, ‘ forgot their 
distress ; but the cares of my cmpire have hitherto 
prevented my scarch after them. As to the Princess, 
she is possibly with her father at Cassimir; but Ma- 
houd is doubtless an inhabitant of Delhi, where he 
lived before his transformation: therefore, O Vizier, 
give immediate orders, that the respective cadies of 
each division of the city, who have the numbers and 
the names of every inhabitant within their district, 
be questioned concerning this jeweller’s son; and 
let him to-morrow be brought before me.’ 

The vizier Horam did as he was commanded, and 
sent for all the eadies of thegcity, and cxamined 
them concerning Mahoud; but no one could give 
any account of him. 

The next morning, Horam attended the divan, 
and acquainted the Sultan with his fruitless search. 

The Sultan was much dissatisfied at the Vizier’s 
report; and after he had answered the petitioners 
and dismissed them, he sent again for his favourite 
Vizier. . 

‘ Horam,’ said the Sultan, ‘ my cadies are remiss 
in their duty; Mahoud is certainly hid in my city : 
all is not right, Horam; the poor son of thejeweller 
would be proud to own that he was formerly the 
companion of the Sultan of the-Indies, though in 
his distress: he had Jong ere this been* at the foot 
of my throne, did not somewhat prevent him.’ 

‘Prince of my life,’ answered the Vizier, ‘ if 
Mahoud is in this city, heis doubtless disguised, and 
has reasons to conceal himself: and how shall thy 
officers of justice discover, among many millions,one 
obscure person, who is studious to conceal himself?’ 

‘In @ well-regulated city,’ answered the Sultan, 
* every one is known; and sound policy has a}ways 
invented such distinctions as may prevent the dis- 
guise of designing and wicked men. The man who 
cannot give a just account of himself, is an enemy 
to society : and it is no infringement on the free. 
dom of the honest, to oblige them, by their dress 
and appearance, to show forth their manner of life. 
They only need to conceal their actions, who are 
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ashamed of their deeds; and it behoves the ma- 
gistrate to place such in the sight of all men. Se- 
cresy and retirement are the handmaids of sin: and 
the prince who would prevent both private and pub- 
lic wrongs, should study to fix a mark of distine- 
tion on all his subjects; for villany loves the mask 
of hypocrisy, and evil-minded men affect the ap- 
pearance of the sanctified. But, till my capital is 
better regulated, I mean to take advantage myself 
of the confusion of my city, and examine, in dis- 
guise, those private outrages which are screened 
from the public cye of justice. Wherefore, Horam, 
procure two disguises for yourself and me; and let 
the emir Matserak be sent ambassador to the Sul- 
tan of Cassimir, to inquire after the welfare of the 
Princess Hemjunah.’ 

The Vizier, in obedience to the Sultan’s orders, 
sent the habits of two fakirs into the palace; and 
at evening the Sultan, accompanied by his Vizier, 
went forth in his disguise, 

As they passed through the second street from 
the royal palace, one habited like a fakir, with his 
horn, saluted them, and asked them to partake of 
the alms he had received. 

The Sultan readily accepted his offer, lest the 
brother of his order should be offended. 

They immediately retired into a remote place, 
and, the strange fakir pulling out the provision he 
had received, they began their repast. 

‘ Brother,’ said the fakir to the disguised Sultan, 
* you are, I perceive, but a novice in your profes- 
sion; you are neither so free nor so ready as I 
could wish’ you have seen but little of life, and 
you would be puzzled, were you to encounter such 
wonders as I experienced but last night in my ap- 
proach to this city.’ 

© What,’ answered the Sultan hastily, * were 
they ? Perhaps, brother, you mistake me; possibly 
though not so communicative as yourself, I may, 
nevertheless, be as brave and resolute.’ 

* Alas!’ answered the fakir, ‘ 1 begin to suspect 
that you are no true brother; you know we are 

Meg 
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communicative among ourselves, but secret to the 
world about us. What severities have you prac- 
tiscd ? what sears of self-inflicted austerities have 
you to show? By the faith which I profess, I will 
hold no longer converse with you, unless you give 
me some convincing proofs of the genuineness of 
your profession !’ 

Here the Vizier, pereciving the Sultan to be hard 
pressed, interrupted the fakir, and said :— 

‘O holy fahir, but stranger to our tribe, whence 
comest thou, that thou knowest not Elezren, the 
prince of devotees in the city of Delhi, to whom 
the emirs bow, and before whum the populace lie 
prostrate as he passes? thou art, indeed, but newly 
come to Delhi, since the fame of Elezren hath not 
been sounded in thine ears.’ 

‘ Brother,’ answered the fakir, ‘the fame of 
Elezren is not confined to Delhi alone, since all 
Asia reccivcs him as a saint: but where are the sil- 
ver marks of wisdom on his cheeks, and the furrows 
of affliction which are deep-wrought in the aged 
frunt of Elezren, the favourite of Heaven ?—No, 
young hypocrites, age and experience are not to be 
caught in the snares of youth, nor the sagacious 
elephant in the toils of the unwise: but think not 
your idle presumption shal] go unpunished, or that 
the holiness and purity of our caste shall be stained 
by the unhallowed mirth of a boy’s folly.’ 

At these words the fakir sprung from the ground, 
and, running into the streets, he made the air echo 
with his complaints. 

The mob, hearing that two young men had per- 
sonated the appearance of the holy caste, crowded to 
the place where the Suitan and his Vizier sat trem- 
bling at their own temerity, and were just about to 
tear them to pieces, when the Vizier, stepping for- 
ward to meet them, cried aloud :—* Slaves, pre- 
sume not to approach your Sultan! for know that 
Misnar, the idol of his people, sits here disguised 
as a fakir.’ 

Luckily for the prince, several of the foremost 
were well acquainted with his features, or it is pro- 
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bable the mob would have looked upon the Vizier’s 
speech only as a device to prevent their fury. But 
when the fakir perceived the foremost of the crowd 
acknowledge Misnar as their Sultan, and fall down 
before him, he endeavoured to escape. 

“My friends,’ said the Sultan, ‘ secure that 
wretch, and suffer him not to escape :—and Ho- 
ram,’ said he, turning to his Vizier, * let him be 
confined in a dungeon this night, and to-morrow 
brought before me in the divan of justice.’ 

* The words of my lord,’ answered Horam, ‘ are 
a law which cannot be changed. But let me be- 
seech my prince to retire from the crowd.’ 

Misnar willingly did as Horam advised; and the 
people made way for him to the palace, crying out, 
* Long live Misnar, the pride of his slaves!’ 

The Sultan being returned to his palace with his 
Vizier ;—‘ Horam,’ said he, * each man has his 
part in life allotted to him; and the folly of those, 
who, leaving the right and regular path, strike into 
the mazes of their own unconnected fancy, is suf- 
ficiently seen from our adventure this day: where- 
fore I would have every man endeavour to fill his 
real character, and to shine in that, and not attempt 
what belongs to another, in which he can gain na 
credit, and runs a great hazard of disgrace.—But 
as the examination of this fakir in our public divan 
may rather increase than cover our shame, I would 
have him brought before me immediately, and with 
as little noise as possible. Alas! Horam, since the 
follies of princes are so glaring, how cautious 
should we be in our deportment and behaviour !’ 

The Vizier obeying, went forth, and, in a short 
time, brought the fakir bound in chains before the 
Sultan. 

The fakir advanced to the presence of the Svft- 
tan, full of shame and fear, and, falling at his foot- 
stool, cried out, ‘I call Mahomet to witness, J 
slew not the man in my wrath, but in mine own 
defence !’ 

* What man!’ said the Sultan, astonished at his 
words; ‘ whom hast thou slain, O wicked fakir, 
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that thine own fears should turn evidence against 
thee ?’ 

6 Alas !’ answered the fakir, ‘hear me, most injured 
lord ; for the blood of my brother presseth me sore. 

‘As I journeyed yesterday, and was arrived 
within a league of the city of Delhi, I turned me 
towards a place walled round, which I supposed 
was the repository for the dead, and, finding the 
gate open, | entered into it, intending to shelter 
myself for a few minutes against the scorching sun. 

‘As I entered, I perceived at one end a stone 
sepulchre, whose mouth was opened, and the stone 
rolled from it. Surprised at the sight, I walked 
forward toward the vault, and heard within the 
voices of several persons. At this I was in doubt 
whether to proceed or retire, supposing that some 
robbers had taken up their residence there. 

‘In the midst of my confusion, a young man, with 
a turban hanging over his face, came out; and 
seeing me, he drew his sabre, and made toward me 
to kill me. Whereupon | took up a large frag- 
ment of the wall which lay at my feet, and as he 
came forward, I threw it, and felled him to the 
ground; then, running up, I snatched the sabre 
from his hand, and would have destroyed him ; but 
he cried out, saying :—‘ Take care what thou doest, 
rash man; for it is not one, but two lives that thou 
takest away when thou destrovest me!’ 

* Amazed and confounded, how it was possible 
for me to destroy two lives, by avenging myself on 
one wretch, who, without offence, had meditated 
my death, I stopped my hand; which the young man 
seeing, he aimed to pul! the sabre out of my hand ; 
whereupon, avoiding his effort, and lifting up the 
sabre above his head, I, at one blow, severed it 
from his body. Immediately seeing the blood start 
from his veins, I ran out of the enclosure, fearing 
lest any one of his company should overtake me; 
and flew till I reached the city of Delhi, where I 
subsisted that night and this day on the alms of 
the faithful, till | met my Sultan and his Vizier in 
the habit of two fakirs,’ 
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‘ And what,’ said the Sultan, ‘ has made thee 
thine own accuser, since the life you shed was in 
your own defence?’ 

‘ Pattern of the just!’ answered the fakir, ‘ my 
revenge on the young man made me not sorrowful, 
as my conscience bears me witness I took not his 
life till necessity, and mine own preservation, re- 
quired it: but my mind is restless, because he said, 
I should take two lives away when I destroyed him ; 
therefore I concluded that there was some,ymystery 
in his fate, or that he prophesied, in his last ago- 
nies, that his death should occasion mine.’ 

* If thy tale is truc,’ continued the Sultan, ‘ his 
blood rests on his own head who was the aggressor : 
but the story is so very singular, that I shall de- 
tain thee till my Vizier, and a party of soldiers, be 
sent to search the enclosure you have mentioned.’ 

The Vizier then gave orders for the guard to 
mount their horses, and the curiosity of the Sultan 
was so great, that, although it was night, he re- 
solved to accompany the Vizier. 

In a short time, the guard being drawn up, the 
Sultan and Vizier mounted their coursers, and the 
fakir was carricd between two of the guards to 
point out the scene of his encounter. 

The party being arrived at the iron gate of the 
enclosure, Horam, with ten of the guards, went in 
on foot, and marched with the fakir to the tomb 
where he had heard the voices, and whence the 
young man had issued forth. 

As they approached to the tomb, they beheld the 
body of the young man on the ground, and his 
head at a distance; which induced them to give 
more credit to the fakir. 

The guards entering the tomb, found no one 
within; but at the upper end they saw a stone Case, 
supported by two blocks of black marble. The 
stone-case was covered with a flat marble, which 
the guards could not remove from its place. 

The Vizier, being acquainted with these particu- 
lars, returned to the Sultan, and related to him 
what the guards had discovered. But Misnar, re- 
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collecting the many devices which the enchanters 
had prepared to ensnare him, was doubtful what 
course to take. 

On a sudden the moon, which shone exceeding 
bright, was overcast, and the clouds appeared of a 
glowing red, like the fiery heat of a burning fur- 
nace; hallow murmurs were heard at a distance, 
anda stench arose of a putrid and suffocating smell ; 
when, in the midst of the fiery clouds, a black 
form appeared, of a hagged and distorted female, 
furiously riding on a bulky and unwieldy monster 
with many legs. 

In an instant, the clouds to the cast disappeared, 
and the heavens from that quarter shone like the 
meridian sun, and discovered a lovely graceful 
nymph, the brightness of whose features expressed 
the liveliest marks of meekness, grace, and love. 

* Hyppacusan,’ said the amiable fair one, ad- 
dressing herself to the hag, ‘ why wilt thou vainly 
brandish thy rebellious arms against the powers of 
Heaven? If the Sultan, though he be the fa- 
vourite of Alla, do wrong, the Mighty One, who 
delighteth in justice, will make thee the instrument 
of his vengeance on the offending prince. But 
know the extent of thy power, vain woman! and 
presume not to war against the will of Heaven, lest 
the battle of the faithful Genii be set in array 
against thee, and thou be joined to the number of 
those who are already fallen.’ 

* Proud vassal of light,’ answered the enchan- 
tress Hyppacusan, ‘1 fear not thy threats, nor the 
bright pageants that surround thee; war, tumult, 
chaos, darkness, fear, and dismay, are to me more 
welcome than the idle splendours of thy Master’s 
heavens: for know, spruce gilded spirit! I had 
rather inhabit the gloomy caverns of death, and 
brood over the mangled carcasses of the slain, than 
sit with slaves like thee in the soft, tasteless bowers 
of paradise.’ 

‘ Graceless and abandoned wretch,’ answered 
the bright fair one, ‘ defile not thy Maker's crea- 
tions by thy blasphemous tongue; but learn at least 
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to fear that Mighty One thou art not worthy to 
honour !’ 

Thus saying, she blew from her mouth a vivid 
flame, like a sharp two-edged sword; which, en- 
tering into the red clouds that surrounded Hyppa- 
cusan, the hag gave a horrible shriek, and the 
thich clouds rolling around her, she flew away into 
the western darkness, 

The fair one then descending towards the Sultan, 
the brightness disappeared, and Misnar, the Vizier, 
and his guards, fell prostrate before her. 

‘ Arise, Misnar,’ said she, Heaven's peculiar 
favourite; and fear not to enter the tomb, where 
the enchantments of Hyppucusan are now at an 
end.’ 

The Sultan was about to answer; but the fair 
one led the way to the tomb, and commanded the 
Sultan to enter with her, and uncaver the stone 
ease which stood at the upper end. 

As the lid was removing, a sigh issued from the 
case, and an exquisite beauty arose, as from a deep 
sleep. 

* Adorable fair onc,’ said the Sultan, kneeling, 
‘inform me whom it 1s my happy fate to release 
from this wretched confinement?’ 

* Alas !’ answered the beauteous maid, ‘ art thou 
the vile Bennaskar, or the still more vile Mahoud? 
O, let me sleep till death, and never more behold 
the wretchedness of life! 

© What!’ said the Sultan, starting from his knees, 
‘do I behold the unfortunate Prineess of Cas- 
simir ?’ 

* Illustrious Hemjunah,’ said the vizier Horam, 
as the Princess stared wildly about her, ‘ Misnar 
the Sultan of India is before thee.’ 

* Yes,’ interrupted the fair spirit, ‘ doubt not, 
Hemjunah, the truth of the vizier Horam; for be- 
hold, Macoma, thy guardian Genius, assures thee of 
the reality of what you behold.’ 

‘ Helper of the afflicted,’ answered the Princess 
of Cassimir, ‘doubt vanishes when you are pre- 
sent: but wonder not at my incredulity, since my 
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whole life has been a false illusion before minc 
eyes. —O Alla, wherefore hast thou made the 
weakest the most subject to deceit?’ 

* To call in question the wisdom of Alla,’ an- 
swered the Genius Macoma, ‘ is to act like the child 
of folly, arrayed in the garments of reason: go 
then, thou mirror of justice and understanding, 
and span, with thy mighty arms, the numberless 
heavens of the faithful; weigh in thy just balance 
the wisdom of thy Maker, and the fitness of his 
creation, and, joined with the evil race, from whom 
I have preserved thee, rail at that goodness thou 
canst not comprehend——’ 

‘ Spare me, just Genius,’ answered the Princess 
of Cassimir, ‘ spare the weakness of my disordered 
head; I confess the folly of my thoughts, but weak 
is the offspring of weakness. —’ 

‘ True,’ replied the Genius: ‘ but although 
you are weak, ought you therefore to be presump- 
tuous? Knowest thou not that the Sultan Misnar 
suffered with you, because he despaired? And now 
would Hyppacusan return thee to thy former slum- 
bers, did not Alla, who has beheld thy former suf- 
ferings, in pity forgive the vain thoughts of mor- 
tality.’ 

* Blessed is his goodness,’ answered the Prin- 
cess, ‘ and blessed are his servants, who delight 
in succouring and instructing the weak and dis- 
tressed.’ 

‘ To be sorry for our errors,’ said the Genius, 
‘is to bring down the pardon of Heaven; and 
Hemjunah, though so long overpowered by the 
malicious, is nevertheless amongst the loveliest of 
her sex. But I shall not anticipate the fair one’s 
relation of her own distresses, since they best can 
describe the misfortunes of life, who have becn 
used to feel them. 

* Sultan of India,’ continued Macoma, turning to 
Misnar, ‘ I leave the Princess of Cassimir to your 
care, in full assurance that the delicacy of her sen- 
timents will not be offended by your royal and 
noble treatment of her. But let an ambassador be 
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immediately despatched from your court, to inform 
her aged and pious father of the safety of his 
daughter.’ 

‘The dictates of Macoma,’ answered the Sul- 
tan, bowing before her, ‘are the dictates of virtue 
and humanity, and her will shall be religiously 
obeyed.’ 

At these words the Genius vanished; and the 
Sultan bade part of his guards return to Delhi, to 
the chief of his eunuchs, and order him to prepare 
a palanquin, and proper attendants to convey the 
Princess of Cassimir to the roya) palace. 

While these preparations were making, the Sul- 
tan and his Vizier endeavoured to soothe and en- 
tertain the Princess of Cassimir; and though Ho- 
ram was desirous of hearing her adventures, yet 
the Sultan would not suffer him to request Hem- 
junah’s relation, till she was carried to the palace, 
and refreshed after her fatigues. 

The chief of the eunuchs arrived in a short time, 
and the Princess was conveyed, ere morning, to the 
palace of Misnar; where the female apartments 
were prepared for her reception, and a number of 
the first ladies of Delhi appointed to attend her. 

The Sultan, in the mean time, having ordered 
the fakir to be released, and sent out of the city, 
entered the divan with his Vizier, and, having des- 
patched the complainants, retired to rest. 

In the evening of the same day, the Princess 
being recovered from her fatigue, sent the chief 
of the eunuchs to the Sultan, and desired leave 
to throw herself at his feet, in gratitude for her 
escape. 

The Sultan received the message with joy; and 
ordering Horam his Vizier to be called, they both 
went into the apartments of the females, where 
the Princess of Cassimir was seated on a throne 
of ivory, and surrounded by the slaves of the se- 
raglio. 

The princess descended from her throne at the 
approach of the Sultan, and fell at his feet; but 
Misnar, taking her by the hand,—‘ Rise, adorable 
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Princess,’ said he, ‘ and injure not your honour, by 
thus abasing yourself before your slave.’ 

* Fame,’ answered the Princess, ‘ which generally 
increaseth the virtues of the great, can represent 
but part of the merit of the Sultan of India: they 
who have not seen him can form no true judgment 
of his perfection.’ 

‘Could flattery,’ answered the Sultan, ‘ be ever 
pleasing to me, it must be from the mouth of the 
Princess of Cassimir: but I mean to turn your 
thoughts from meto a more worthy subject, where 
you may safely lavish your praises, without fearing 
to exaggerate. The lovely Hemjunah has pro- 
mised to relate her wonderful adventures; and 
Horam, the faithful friend of my bosom, and our 
former fellow-sufferer, is come to partake with me 
in the charming relation.’ 

‘ Prince,’ said Hemjunah, ‘I shall not conceal 
what you are so desirous of knowing.’ 

‘lhe Sultan then waved his hand, and the slaves 
withdrew. 


The History of the Princess of Cassimir ; and 
the Conclusion of the Adventures of Misnar, 
Sultan of the East. 


‘IT is often,’ said the Princess of Cassimir, ‘ the 
fate of the greatest, to have their private interest 
sacrificed to the public good. Glory and honour in 
your sex, O prince, are motives which make this 
sacrifice the less lamented; but in ours, we have no 
way of becoming useful to the public, but by join- 
ing hands where hearts are rarely consulted. Such 
was to have been my fate. Ere I had attained my 
thirteenth year, my father proposed to marry me to 
the Prince of Georgia. It was in vain, that, when 
my mother disclosed the fatal news to me, I urged 
my youth, and my entire ignorance of the Prince 
or his qualities. 

** My child,’ said Chederazade, ‘to make our- 
selves happy, we must be useful to the world. The 
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Prince of Georgia has done your father great service 
in the wars, and you are destined to reward his 
toils; all the subjects of Cassimir will look upon 
your choice as a compliment to them, and they 
will rejoice to see their benefactor blessed with the 
hand of their Princess.’ 

* «But, madam,’ answered I, ‘ does the happiness 
of my father’s subjects require such a sacrifice in 
me? must I live in a country to whose language and 
manners I am a stranger; must 1 be for ever ba- 
nished; and must the realms of Cassimir look upon 
me as a monster, whose absence alone can effect 
their comfort and glory? O, where will be the soft 
intercourse of hearts, or the mutual pleasures of 
love, in a match with such a stranger " 

* « The idle dreams of love,’ said my mother Che- 
derazade, ‘ were invented by the evil Genii, to in- 
crease the number of the children of disobedience; 
sound reason and policy acknowledge no such in- 
truder: convenience should first beget alliance, 
and mutual affection must be the fruit of mutual 
intercourse. The flame of love is subdued by ca- 
price, by satiety, by disgust, and reflection; and 
the strongest bands, either of private or public so- 
cieties, must be interest and utility. These, Hem- 
junah, are sufficient reasons to engage your com- 
pliance with your father’s desire; and these will 
influence you, if prudence and wisdom are the mo- 
tives of your choice: and, if you want prudence, 
it is fit those, who are able to instruct you, should 
also guide and direct your actions.’ 

* At these words, Chederazade left me bathed in 
tears, and trembling at my fate. 

*‘ My nurse Eloubrou was witness to the hard com- 
mand my mother had imposed upon me, and en- 
deavoured to comfort mé in my affliction: but her 
words were but as the wind on the surface of the 
rock; and, to add to my griefs, in a few minutes 
after, the chief of the eunuchs entered the seraglio, 
and bade me prepare to receive the Sultan my 
father. 

‘ The Sultan of Cassimir entering my apartment, 
I fell at his feet.— 
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* ¢ Hemjunah,’ said he, ‘ the Prince of Georgia 
is my friend, and I intend to give my daughter to 
his arms.’ 

*‘ Shocked at these successive declarations of my 
fate, which I had no reason to suspect the day be- 
fore, I fainted away: and, when I recovered, found 
myself on a sofa, with Eluubrou lying at my feet. 

* «My lovely Princess,’ said Eloubrou, ‘how 
little am I able to see you thus! and yet I fear, 
the news I have to impart to you may reduce you 
to your former condition !’ 

** Alas!’ said I, ‘ nurse, what new evil has be- 
fallen me? what worse can happen than my mar- 
riage with a stranger ?’ 

* ¢ Princess,’ replied Eloubrou, my nurse, ‘ the 
Prince is to see you this night; nay, the cere- 
monies are preparing, the changes of vestment, the 
dessert, and the choral bands.’ 

** Ah! said I, ‘nurse, eruel Eloubrou ! what 
hast thou said? Am I to be sacrificed this night to 
my father’s policy? Am I to be given as a fec to 
the plunderer of cities and the ravisher of virgins ? 
—for such are they whose profession is arms.’ 

* «No, most adorable Princess,’ said a young 
female slave, who attended on Eloubou, § trust 
but to me, and the Prince of Georgia shall in vain 
seek the honour of your alliance.’ 

‘ ¢ The faithful Eloubrou shrieked at the words 
of the female slave, and endeavoured to clap her 
hands, and to bring the chief of the eunuchs to her 
assistance: but the female slave waved her left 
hand, and Eloubhrou, and the rest of the slaves, 
stood motionless before her. 

© * Most adorable Princess,’ said she, ‘ I am the 
friend of the distressed, and I love to prevent the 
severe and ill-natured authority of parents: give 
me your hand, and I will deliver you from that 
monster the Prince of Georgia.’ 

‘* What!’ answered I, ‘shall I trust to a stranger, 
whom J know not, and fly from my father’s court ! 
No——’ 

* ‘Well then,’ said she, ‘1 hear the cymbals 
playing before the Prince, and the trumpets and 
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the kettle-drums: farewell, swect mistress of the 
fierce and unconquerable Prince of Georgia.’ 

« As she spake, the warlike music sounded in my 
ears; and not doubting but that the Prince and my 
father were coming, I held out my hand to the fe- 
male slave, and said :;—* Save me, O save me, from 
my father’s frown !’ 

* The slave eagerly snatched my hand; and, 
blowing forth a small vapour from her mouth, it 
filled the room, and we arose in a cloud. 

* The manner of my flight from my father’s pa- 
lace I know not, as I nnmediately fainted: but as 
soon as [ recovered, [ found myself ina magnificent 
apartment, and a youth standing before me. 

© « Charming and adorable Hemjunah,’ said he, 
falling at my feet, ‘ may 1 hope that the service I 
have performed, in delivering you from the Prince 
of Georgia, will merit your attention ?’ 

* © Alas!’ said I, ‘what service hast thou per- 
formed ?—Who art thou, bold man, that durst 
stand before the Princess of Cassimir ?—Eloubrou,’ 
said I, ‘faithful Eloubrou! where art thou? 
Where is Picksag, the chicf of my eunuchs? 
Where are my slaves? Where are the guards of the 
seraglio ?’— 

* ¢ Princess,’ answered the young man, ‘ fatigue 
not yourself with calling after them ; since they are 
in the kingdom of Cassimir, and you are in the 
house of BennasKar, the merchant of Delhi:—but, 
not to keep you in suspense, O Princess! know, 
that I have for several years traded from Cassimir 
to Delhi; and although I never saw you till lately, 
yet the fame of your opening beauties was so great, 
that it fired the hearts of all the young men in 
your father’s kingdom. Every time I arrived at 
Cassimir, the subject of all conversation was the 
adorable Princess Hemjunah: and it was in vain 
any other beauty was mentioned. 

‘ «Fired by these encomiums, I resolved to see 
you, or die. For this purpose, I attempted, at dif- 
ferent times, the faith of the guards, the eunuchs, 
and even of Eloubrou your nurse: but in vain; 
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your faithful servants were deaf to my entreaties. 
Finding human policy fruitless, I sought after those 
who have power in enchantments: but I began to 
doubt even the reality of these, as I could no where 
hear of any one who professed magic. As I was 
One day returning fiom my warehouse, I heard one 
call me by my name; and, looking behind, 1 per- 
ceived a female dressed in a dark-.coloured mantle, 
with a veil upon her face.—‘ Bennaskar,’ said she, 
‘follow me.’ 

* * As we are always apt to hope every unexpect- 
ed adventure will lead us to the wished-for point; 
so 1 had no doubt but the female behind me was 
apprised of my desircs, and willing to forward 
them. I therefore gathered up my garments, and 
followed her through several streets. At length the 
female stopped at the door of a large house; and 
when I expected the door would have been opened 
unto her, she sunk into the earth, and disappeared 
from my sight. 

* ©] waited at the door of the house till night, 
every moment expecting to see it open, or that 
the female would appear again. But my hope was 
vain; and, after several hours’ expectation, I was 
obliged to return to my lodging, full of vexation 
and disappointment. 

* «The next morning I arose and went into the 
street, and saw the same female beckoning to me; 
I hesitated not a moment to follow her.—*‘ She is 
certainly,’ said I to myself, ‘ possessed of superna- 
tural powers; and, as she has taken notice of me, 
I will show myself obedient to her commands.’ She 
led me again by the same way to the house before 
which I had spent the greater part of the preceding 
day; and, as soon as we arrived there, sunk again 
into the ground. Though I was heartily vexed at 
this second illusion, yet I resolved to stay on the 
spot till night and the city guard made my stay 
impossible. But night came without satisfying my 
curiosity: I returned again to my lodgings, and 
knew no more than at first the meaning of the fe- 
male’s appearance. 
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‘©The third day, I proceeded as usual to my 
warehouses; and as I was about to unlock them, 
saw the female again in the market-place, beckon- 
ing to me as before. As I had now entered into 
her service, so 1 resolved to continue in it; and 
therefore went behind her to the house, which I 
remembered well, having contemplated its front 
two days successively. The female stopped, as be- 
fore, at the entrance of the house, and sunk, a 
third time, into the earth. 

* «But I will not tire your patience, adorable 
Princess, with a minute relation of my fatigues; 
for eleven days successively was I thus deceived ; 
and on the twelfth, as I was standing in my usual 
place, several slaves issued out with chaboucs, say- 
ing that I was a thief, and had for some time been 
lurking about and examining the house. Though I 
assured them that I was a merchant, I did not find 
the chagouc come the slower on my back: where- 
fore, supposing it vain to resist, I ran as fast as I 
could from them; and as fear and pain are excel- 
lent remedies against sloth, so 1 found I had soon 
left the slaves behind me. 

* « Having entered my lodging, I began to lament 
my fate, and the cruelty of her who had so often 
deceived me:—but in the midst of my lamentations, 
I felt the room shake, and in an instant saw the 
female rise through the floor, and stand before me. 

* ¢ Bennaskar,’ said she, ‘I am Ulin, the friend 
of the distressed, and the helper of all those who 
will put their trust and confidence in my enchant- 
ments: I have long watehed your motions, and 
know your thoughts; and, willing to try your faith 
in the magic art, I have thus often deceived you. 
Alla requires a reasonable worship from his votaries : 
but we, who love to contradict him in all things, 
expect in our dependents a blind and obsequious 
gbedience.’ 

‘ ¢ Princess, or Genius, or whatever thou aft,’ 
answered I,‘ give but Hemjunah to my arms, and 
my life shall be spent as you direct.” 
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‘<of T find you faithful,’ answered Ulin, © you 
shall, ere to-morrow's sun, depart henee, and have 
the Princess im your possession.’ 

**Ulhn then declared to me what she expected 
ino return for her goodness to me; and I swore to 
actin obedience to her commands.’ 

§¢Go, happy bridegroom !" said Ulin, ‘and pre- 
pare thy palace at Delhi: my slaves shall carry thee 
thither; and I, in the mean time, will personate 
one of the slaves of the palace of Cassimir, and 
doubt not but, ere the promised time, | will convey 
the Princess tu thy palace.’ 

‘ «She then muttered with her lips, and a tall 
black slave arose through the floor. 

‘ «Carry my friend,’ said Ubn, ‘to Delhi, and 
heap in his treasury a large portion of my miceties.’ 

§ «The black slave took mein his arms; and in 
an instant | found myself in the saloon of this pa- 
lace; and this day my mistress Ulin has fulfilled 
her pronnse, and brought the lovely Hemjunah to 
my arms.’ 

‘ * Merchant,’ answered I, ‘talk not so boldly; 
it would better become you to apprise the Sultan of 
India of my arrival, that 1 may be carried to the 
Sultan my father.’ 

‘* Nay, pretty Princess,’ answered Bennaskar, 
‘be not so mmperious, but recollect that you are at 
my disposal.’ 

‘* Wretch,’ said 1, ( Mahomet will never suffer 
thee to destroy the innocence of one who never of- 
fended thee.’ 

‘© Alas!’ answered Bennaskar, ‘ Mahomet would 
be well set to work to prevent all the evils of this 
world. No, no, my Princess, we are secure here; 
and J fear no interruption while Ulin is my friend.’ 

‘ ¢And what promise didst thou make her ?’ re- 
turned I: ‘what hast thou given up, to make such 
a wretch of inc as you seem to wish?’ 

*¢ That,’ said Bennaskar, * you will shortly see; 
nay, you shall see it this instant, if you will but 
vouchsafe, adorable Hemjunah, to ascend the bridal 
chamber.’ 
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‘© Infamous wretch!’ said I, bursting into tears, 
* how durst thou make use of such expressions ”' 

‘ « Nay,’ continued the wretch, ‘1 must be plain 
with you, madam; either attend me with cheerful- 
ness, or expect to be compelled.’ 

‘<Q,’ sand I, with an aching and distracted 
heart, ‘ where 1s my dear mother Chedcrazade' 
where my royal father, the Sultan of Cassimir'! 
where the millions of subjects that dote on their 
lord! that his daughter must be ravished by a vile 
merchant, and there 1s none to help her" 

* The wicked Bennaskar paid no regard to mv 
tears; but, taking me in his arms, carried me by 
force out of the room where first we met. 

‘1 filled the house with my cries and lamenta- 
tions, but in vain; Bennaskar still continued to 
carry me through several apartments, and was deaf 
to my tears, my cries, and my prayers. 

* Seeing my honour thus at the disposal of an 
hardened wretch, the creature of a vile magician, a 
sudden thought came into my head, which I hoped 
would at least put off for a time the villanous in- 
tentions of the dishonourable merchant. 

*¢( Bennaskar " said I, ‘ why do you thus hurry 
me, hke a eriunmal and a slave, through your 
apartments? Surely you will not dishonour the 
royal blood of my family! Let me loose from your 
arms, and scnd for the cadi; that, since it is my 
fate to be the consort of BennasKar, } may at Icast 
have a writing of marriage.’ 

“Na, na, Prineess,’ answered the flerce cruel 
wretch; ‘our sex seldom desire the trouble of mar- 
riage-contracts to prolong the days of impatience, 
when we have the fair in possession without them : 
to-morrow we shall -have leisure to talk of those 
matters; but the present moments are too precious 
to waste in needless forms.’ 

* As the villain said this, he arrived with me in 
a vaulted chamber; where releasing me from his 
arms, he secured the entrance. 

‘ ¢ And now, Princess,’ continued the wretch, ‘I 
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am bound to perform my promise to Ulin, before 
J take possession of sour charms.’ 

* Though | was duob with terror and vexatiou, 
yet Lhopet for a ahoct relcase, frum the words of 
the sile merchat(. uor was] deceived, BDennaskar 
took the taiop from Che centre of the chamber, and 
epriutkied alath powderon the fame, and repeated 
these or the ke words: 

‘sally guaran of Hemjunah’s virtue, hasten 
hither, and Behold the (raimphs of Ulin thy fue!’ 

* ACthore words, the apartinent shook, and the 
countenance of Bennaskar fell; but a vosce issuing 
out of the wall cried,—* Bennaskar, seic thy 
prey, and fear pot the harmices presence of my foc 
Macoma.’ 

‘ The vile merchant then seized me in his arms 
and was about to lead me to his detested bed: 
when, tn a gentle cloud, a venerable and inayjesuc 
porsonage descomted ito the apariwent. 

Se Uphappy Puncess of Cascamir’ said) che, 
‘how has thy ueprodence weakened my power, 
and destroyed Chine own safety © Ef thou hadst not 
yieldest to the fale female slave, the sorceress | lin 
had not trrumphe!t over thee and me: but now she 
has given thee inte the power and posession of 
Bennaskar, and 2am not permitted to rescue Urner 
from the clutehbes of Uhis detested merchant. 

'? Phen, sad Bennahkar,—who before was awed 
ts the presence ué the Geotus Macoma,—' Herm pi- 
nah ds my own, andooay Lathful Uli has not de 
cenved me--Come,” euptinued the abandoned vil 
lain, © came, Princesa, fet us divert your guardiar, 
Gentus with our connubial rites’ 

“At these words, exering ajl his strength, the 
villas threw me beneath hin: but hie Criumph was 
but short; for the Gientus, advancing, immed:ately 
touched tum with her wand, and suid i! Wretched 
slave of iniquity | thiek aot Heaven wall suffer the: 
to complete the cursed purpose of thy black heart 
Thoush Pan aot permitted to recue the Princess, 
yet bo have power ure: thee, base tue! of aio! 
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Therefure, whenever vou look upon the Prinecss, 
you shall deprive her of sensation, and yourself be 
deprived of desire.’ 

«* Then,’ cried Bennaskar, rising and turning 
from me, ‘J will at present dbappuint thy power, 
aif recerve my commands from the mouth of 
Ulin, the tmiostress of ny fate.’ 

*¢ Ah" cried the cachantress Clin, . sho that mo 
ment entered the vaulted chamber froin the closet, 
—which, tiny Prince, vou have heard devertbed by 
Mahoud,+—‘ what hast thau done, thou enemy of 
our race’ Accurmed and fatal neglect, that | had not 
at first secured Benvashar from thy power! But anes 
the meaorable word is gone forth, | will add to thy 
sentence. Here.’ ccontinued she, staniping with her 
foot,-—and an ugly) dwarf arose through a trap-door 
in the chamber,} ‘ Nego, be tt thy buniness to at 
tend my servant Bennaskar; and whenever thou 
seust that female deprived of sensation, do yuu bury 
her in the earth beneath this chamber: and, Ben- 
naskar,’ continued the enchantres,, - do you take 
this phual: and, whenever yuu want to converse with 
this stubborn female, let one of your slaves, whom 
you can trust, pour part of the liquor into her 
mouth; and she shall recover: only retire yourself 
into the closet, that you be not seen of her, at least 
GI she cofsent to your will; for then the enchant- 
inents of Macuma shall po longer prevail against 
rou,’ 

‘* The enchantments,” said Macoma, (0) wretched 
Ulin! sre not yet compdetes there is yet a moment 
left, and both our power over Hemjanah and Ben- 
Mmashar will be at an end.—Thesefure thus shall it 
be: Vthough Bennaskar t@possessec’ of the Mrincess, 
yet shall these apartments be hidden frum the sight 
of all men, except on that day when thy esol race 
prevails, ©n the full of the moon unly shall Ben- 
naskar be able to explore these roums:—and fear 
not, amiable Hemjupah,' asid the Genus, addressing 
herself to me; * fur neither force nor enchantment 
shal) work your ruin, without your own consent: 
and although Mahomet, displeased at your Late im 
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prudence, for a time permits this enchantment; yet 
at length, if you continue faithful and virtuous, he 
will assuredly dehver you.’ 

* At these words, Bennaskar turned towards me, 
with anger and disappointment in his eye: and im- 
mediately T was seized with a deep sleep, and what 
passed afterwards | know not. 

‘1 found myself awakened by the descent of 
some liquor in my mouth, and saw a black slave 
atagdiny before me. At the same time, the voice 
of Bennaskar issued forth from the closet :— 

‘© 71l-fated Princess Hemjunah ! thy tyrant Ge- 
nius hath now hidden thee a month from my sight; 
while thy friends, Ulin and Bennaskar, seek to re- 
store thee to light and to life: say but therefore 
thou wilt yield to my will, and the enchantments 
of Macoma will be destroyed.’ 

** Wretched Bennashar" answered I, ‘I knew 
not that my sleep had continued a month: but if it 
be so long since J saw the Genius Macoma in this 
chamber, J thunk Mahomet that he hath so long 
hidden me from the persecutions of Bennaskar.’ 

‘ «Naughty Princess!’ answered the vile Bennap- 
kar from the closet, ‘ my slave shall inspire you 
with humbler words.” Whereupon he ordered the 
black slave to give me fifty lashes with the chabouc. 

‘ But it 1s needjess, O prince, to repeat the 
various designs of that wretch: for three month: 
was I thus confined; and Bennaskar having exer- 
cised, through the hands of his slave, the crueltie» 
of his heart, used at length, when he found me 
persist in my resolution, to come forth, and by his 
presence deprive me of sensation. The adventures 
of the third month you havc heard from the mouth 
of Mahoud: I shall therefore only continue my ad- 
ventures from the time that he left me with the 
book in my hand. 

* Bennaskar, seeing his friend Mahoud had left 
him, went out, and soon returned again with him; 
and, taking him into the closet, in a moment came 
forth, and, touching me, he said, ‘ Come, fair 
Princess; the enchantments of Macoma are now at 
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an end, and thou art given up entirely to the pos- 
session of Bennaskar.’ 

* 1 shrieked at his words, hoping the cadi would 
hear me; but in vain; Bennaskar ran with me 
through the vaulted roof, and I found myself with 
him in a wide-extended plain. 

* ¢ Wretch! said the Genius Macoma, who that 
moment appeared, ‘ hast thou dared to disobey my 
commands, and remove the Princess from the vault- 
ed chamber, where even thy mistress yielded to my 
power’ But I thank thee: what the imprudent 
Mahoud could not accomplish against thee, thou 
hast effected thyself.’ 

* As she spake, the form of Bennaskar perished 
from the face of the plain, and hus body crumbled 
to atoms, and mixed with the dust of the earth:— 
but from his ashes the enchantress Ulin arose, and 
with an enraged visage turned towards me, and 
said : — 

«© Thou art still the victim of my power; and 
since Bennaskar 1» no more, go, sweet Princess, and 
join thy delicate form to the form of thy preserver 
Mahoud, whom J designed for the flames: but, my 
will being opposed, he 1s rescued thence, and now 
defiles the air of Turapajan with his pestifcrous 
breath.’ 

‘Such, Sultan of India, were the consequences 
of my imprudence: and thus are our sex, by the 
smallest deviations, often led through perpetual 
scenes of misery and distress.’ 

‘ Lovely Princess of Cassimir,’ said the Sultan 
Misnar, ‘I have felt more anxiety during this short 
interval in which you have related your adventures, 
than in all the campaigns I have made.—But suffer 
us, O Princess, to add a farther trouble to you by 
@ second request: for | am as anxious to hear by 
what misfortune you were enclosed in the tomb of 
death, as I was to know in what manner you were 
subjected to the villanous cruelties of the wretch 
Bennaskar.’ 


* The tale, O Prince,’ said the fair Hemjunah, 
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‘ is wonderful: but, alas! new indiseretions drew 
upon me the severities | have experienced, 

“As soon as, by our restoration to our pristine 
forma, we were apprieed of your victory over the 
enchantress Ulin, | found myself in the seraglio of 
my father’s palace: in the apartment from which I 
wae taken by the wicked enchantress, { beheld my 
nurse Eloubrou; she was prostrate on the ground, 
and the palace was filled with her cries. 

¢¢ Faithful Eloubrou,’ said J, ‘ arise, atrd look 
upon thy beloved Hemjunah: where is my royal 
father Zebenerer, and the fond Chedcrazade, the 
mother of my heart?’ 

‘Eloubrou, at my voice, started up like one 
awakened from a‘trance. 

¢* What 1s 1°" said she in emotion, ‘ what is it 
T behold > Art thou the departed shade of my onoe- 
loved Hemyunah ?' 

‘* No shade, beloved Eloubrou,’ said I, running 
to her, * but the true Princess of Cassimir, whom 
Misnar the Sultan of India hath rescued from the 
enchantments of the wicked Ulin,’ 

‘(that thy royal mother,’ said Eloubrou, 
‘werc, like me, blessed with the sight of thy return 

«+ What,’ said I, ‘ Kloubrou, what dost thou say? 
Where then is the much-honoured Chederasade ? 
where is the dear parent of my life? 

«* Alas,’ said Eloubrou, ‘ who shall tell the dis- 
mal tale to thy tender heart!” 

** Ah! said I, * is my beloved mother no more? 
Is she gone to seek her disobedient daughter over 
the burning lake ?’ 

* At these words, my spirits failed, and F sunk 
motionless to the ground —But my lord must for- 
give me if I hasten over the dreadful scene that 
followed. The report of Eloubrou was too true; 
Chederazade, the dearest Chederazade, had been 
ten days dead when I was restored to my father's 
palace; and Zebeneszer, distracted at the double 
loss of his consort and his child, had shut himeelf 
up in the tomb of my mother. 
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‘ Eloubrou hastened to the tomb wherein my 
father poured forth his tears, and acquainted the 
guards who watched withott that I was returned. 

* The sorrowful Zebenezer, although he was re- 
yotced at the news, resolved not to come forth out 
of his consort’s tomb till the month was expired, 
according to his oath; and gave orders, that during 
that interval, 1 should be obeyed by his subjects. 

‘My mourning was not less severe than my 
royal father's. [I shut myself up in my spartments, 
and would suffer none but Eloubrou to see me. 

* Nine days passed in silence; our loss affected 
both, and Eloubrou was as little disposed as myself 
tn forget the cause of her gricis. On the tenth 
morning, Eloubrou was called out by the grand 
vizier, who then had the cosnmand of my father's 
kingdom. 

* She returned in haste.—‘ Princess of Cassimir,’ 
said she, ‘one who caileth himself Mahoud in- 
quires for thee; and the grand vizier, understand- 
ing that he was instrumental in your release, waits 
without to know your will.’ 

* At the name of Mahoud, I started from my re- 
verie.—' Maboud,’ ssid J}, ‘0 Eloubrou, deserves 
my notice; and the son of the jeweller of Dethi 
shall be rewarded for his services to yuur mistress.° 

‘* Alas! answered Eloubrou, ‘ my lovely mis- 
tress is distracted with sorrows, and supposes the 
Prince Mahoud to be the offspring of a slave [ 

‘«}f he bea prince,’ answered |, ‘he has hitherto 
concealed his circumstances and birth from me; or 
he is not that Mahoud whom I remember in the 
deserts of Tarapajan.’ 

*¢ That,’ answered Eloubrou, ‘ you will soon 
discover when you see him. But,’ continued she, 
* he desires a private audience.’ 

* * Well, then,’ replied I, ‘ introduce him, Elou- 
brou; but let my slaves be ready to enter at my 
call.’ 

* Eloubrou obeyed, and brought the merchant 
Mahoud into my presence, and then retired. 

‘ Mahoud fell at my feet, and said:—* Forgive, 
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O loveliest creation of Alla! my presumption in 
approaching the throne of Cassimir, and that I 
have added hypocrisy to‘my boldness, by assuming 
the title of a prince, which I confess I have no pre- 
tensions to take upon me, nor abilities to support.’ 

‘© What, then,’ answered I, sternly, ‘ has in- 
duced you to deceive my court?’ 

* ¢ Let death,’ said Mahoud, falling again before 
me, ‘ let death atone for my crime: but first permit 
me to explain the motives of my presumption.’— 

* © Proceed,’ said I. 

* * As soon,’ continued Mahoud, ‘ as our unna- 
tural transformation was at an end, I perceived my- 
self in the capital of Delhi, near the very house 
into which Bennaskar invited me: the sight ef that 
detested place gave wings to my feet; and I ran 
forward, indifferent where I went to avoid that spot, 
till I came into the street wherein I had spent my 
father’s fortune. A crowd of attendants waited at 
the house, which now was possessed by a more for- 
tunate inhabitant. Sick of the sight, I flew on- 
ward, in hopes of finding, in a different quarter, a 
place of rest: but, in turning a little alley, I came 
out upon the area-where the cadi had condemned 
me to the flames. 

‘ © At the sight of this place, my blood curdled, 
and my hair stood on end.—Ah ! said 1, ‘ unhappy 
Mahoud! the capital of Delhi will renew thy dis- 
tresses, by refreshing thy memory with unfortu- 
nate scénes; and, as thou hast no dependence here, 
since thy Sultan is with his army in the field, why 
shouldest thou not join thyself to the troops that 
daily march out of the city; and, when thou art 
arrived at the camp, throw thyself at the feet of the 
Sultan Misnar? 

‘ ¢Full of these thoughts, ] advanced toward the 
royal parade, and offered my services to the captain 
of one of the troops that were drawn out in the 
s(juare. 

* * The captain readily accepted my offer, and I 
was enrolled among the number of my Sultan’s 
forces. Fortunately for me, the troop was then 
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drawn out in order to be sent to the main army; 
and, being furnished with a horse, I went with my 
companions, and, before night, we joined the en- 
campment. Immediately I flew toward the royal 
pavilion, and fortunately met the vizier Horam, 
with his attendants, going to the Sultan. I threw 
myself at his feet, and told him who I was; but the 
proud Vizier spurned me from him with his foot, 
and bade the guards chastise me.’—’ 

Here the Sultan looked sternly at his Vizier, and 
Horam stood in silent amazement. The Princess, 
although she saw the emotions of the Sultan and 
his Vizier, yet still continued her adventures with- 
out interruption. 

* Mahoud,’ said she, * proceeded thus: 

* ¢ Seeing I had no hopes of favour or protection 
from the vizier Horam, I flew to the royal tent, 
and, as the Sultan came forth to meet his Vizier, I 
fell prostrate before him: but, alas! the pride of 
greatness casts a film over the eyes of all men.— 
The Sultan Misnar, hearing me speak of his trans 
formation and my own, commanded his troops to 
cast that liar forth out of the camp.’’ 

At these words, the countenance of Misnar 
changed, and he said ;—‘ Judge, O Princess, from 
the actions of Misnar, whether that rebel lied be- 
fore thee or not. When | heard from your mouth 
that Horam had spurned him with his foot, I was 
enraged at my Vizier; but now I am convinced he 
has alike traduced us both.’ 

‘I will not,’ said the Princess Hemjunsh, ‘ an- 
ticipate my tale; the sequel will satisfy both my 
Sultan and his Vizier.’ 

‘ ¢] was immediately,’ continued Mahoud, ‘ car- 
ried to the extremity of the encampment, and 
turned out with hissings and abuse. I fied as fast 
as my feet would permit, and in a few hours joined 
a caravan; who, fortunately for me, was journey- 
ing to Cassimir. 

© * During my journey hither, O Princess! I lived 
on the alms of merchants, and, at my arrival, 
found the capital in confusion.—I heard that your 
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royal father Zebenezer was retired; that my lovely 
Princess saw none but Eloubrou, the partner of 
her afflictions; and that the vizier Hobaddan di- 
rected every thing.—‘ Ah! aaid 1 to myself, ‘ is 
there then no way of secing the Princess but through 
the indulgence of her prime vizier? and what hope 
have I that he will hearken to the tale of an un- 
known beggar, when Horam would not acknow- 
ledge the brother of his afflictions ?’ 

‘*In this distress, I knew not where to turn; 
but happily one saw my afflictions. A merchant 
who was standing in his shop, and had observed me 
lift up my eyes to heaven, called out, and said, 
* Young man, what is the cause of your excessive 
afflictions ?°—1 looked round, and saw the mer- 
chant; and, as I was going up to him, fortune in- 
spired me with a tale that softened his heart. 

* ©] told him that I was a prince, and well known 
to you, O glory of Cassimir ! and that if he would, 
only for the space of one day, furnish me with a 
proper habit and attendants to appear before you, 
O Princess, I would pay him tenfold for his kind- 
ness.’—* It is not likely,’ said the merchant, ‘ that 
& prince and a beggar should be one and the same 
person; but, as I have taken the pains to inquirc 
into your affairs, I will furnish you as you desire, 
upon condition that, if you are not what you say, 
you shall go before the cadi, and bind yourself to 
me for ten years as my slave.’ 

* * Being hard pressed by penury and want, I 
readily embraced the merchant's offer: we went 
before the cadi; I signed the conditions, that, being 
properly furnished by the merchant to appear be- 
fore the Princess, if the Princess of Cassimir did 
not acknowledge me to be Prince Mahoud, and her 
deliverer in the afflictions she had lately expe- 
rienced, I would submit to be the merchant's slave 
for ten years.—This being executed, the merchant 
procured me the robes in which I now stand before 
my Princess, and slaves to attend me; and by his 
interest with the visier, I was introduced into your 
presence. And now, O Princess, unless you favour 
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my innocent deceit, by whi@h alone I was able to 
obtain a sight of my benefactress, I must return 
from your presence into the chains of slavery, and 
be exposed to the scoffs of ignominy.’ 

* «There is no occasion,’ said I, ‘ of giving you 
a false title, Mahoud ;—I1 will send for the mer- 
chant, and buy off your ten years’ slavery, and give 
you sufficient to live creditably as a merchant.’— 

* * Alas!’ answered Mahoud, ‘ the cunning mer- 
chant, O Princess, will never know how to ask 
enough for my redemption, when he finds I am 
favoured by the Princess of Cassimir: and if he 
should, I shall become the joke and contempt of 
the merchants, who will neither give me credit 
nor countenance.’ 

* «Well, then,’ said I, ‘ poor merchant, since you 
are s0 unwilling to part with your newly-assumed 
honours, be a prince.’—Then, clapping my hands, 
Eloubrou appeared, and I said, * Eloubrou, let the 
Prince Mahoud be lodged in my father’s palace, 
and let a proper number of slaves attend him; and 
do you acquaint the vizier with his quality.’ 

* Eloubrou did as I commanded; and Mahoud, 
full of joy, fell down at my feet, and kissed the hem 
of my garment. 

‘* Prince,’ said I, ‘ arise; and Eloubrou shall 
conduct you to my father’s palace.’ 

‘A few days’ experience made me repent my 
folly in giving credit to the falsities of Mahoud: 
for the insolent merchant got proud of his newly- 
assumed honours, and soon forgot that his title 
was only the phantom of his own brain. He came 
daily, and was introduced to me, and every time 
assumed greater state; till at last he dared to de- 
clare his passion for me, and talked of asking my 
father’s consent, as soon as the days of his sorrow 
should be accomplished. 

* Astonished at his inselence, I bade him depart 
from my presence; which he did with difficulty, 
muttering revenge as he went. 

* As soon as he was gone forth, I acquainted 
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Eloubrou with Maho@il’s story, his ridiculous and 
insolent behaviour, and that he had even dared to 
threaten me with revenge.-~‘ The threats of Ma- 
houd,’ said Eloubrou, ‘ are of little consequence ; 
though prudence should never esteem the least 
enemy unworthy of its notice; but care shall be 
taken of this insolent merchant. However, my 
Princess,’ continued the experienced Eloubrou, 
‘must suffer me to deliver the sentiments of my 
heart.—-Our sex can never give greater encourage- 
ment to men than by submitting to become parties 
in their deceits; and she who helps to exalt one of 
_ that faithless sex, must soon expect that he will de- 
base her. Love and presumption united, cannot di- 
atinguish the valley from the mountain; and the 
ass crops alike the thistle or the rose: if Mahoud 
dared first assume honours that did not belong to 
him, whatshould prevent his more aspiring thoughts? 
They that will not destroy the weed before it pro- 
duces the stalk and the pod, shall not prevail 
against it when it scatters forth its secds, and gives 
its progeny to be dispersed by the winds.’ 

‘ As Eloubrou delivered this instruction before 
me, one of the slaves entered the apartment, and 
gave me notice that Zebenezer, my father, expected 
me in the tomb immediately.—I put on the solemn 
veil, and followed the guard to the tomb of Chede- 
razade, the favourite of Alla, I entered the lonely 
mansions of the dead with fear and trembling; and, 
at the upper end of the vaulted tomb, saw my 
father kneeling before the embalmed corse of the 
parent of my life. 

*¢ Unhappy Hemjunah,’ said the aged form, 
‘geome hither, and behold the sad remains of my 
dearest Chederasade.’ ; 

¢ Although my heart sunk with grief, and my 
limbs tottered, yet I essayed to reach the place 
where Chederasade lay embalmed, and fell at the 
feet of my father Zebeneser. 

‘ ‘Rise,’ said he, ‘ O daughter!’ and caught me 
suddenly in his arms: when, O fearful sight! I per- 
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ceived his visage alter, and that the villanows Ma- 
houd had seized me in his arms. 

‘ Struck with horror and despair, I essayed to 
cry out; but in vain; my voice was fled, and the 
power of speech was taken from me. 

* ©No,’ said he, with a fierce air, ‘ your struggics 
and resistance, O prudent Princess, are all vain: for 
she who will join to deceive others, must expect to 
be deceived when there is none to help her; there- 
fore speech, if you resist, is taken from you.’ 

¢What,’ said I, ‘cruel Mahoud,’ recollecting 


‘“wnyself, and endeavouring to soften him, ‘ is this 


the return my friendship deserves; when, to save 
you from infamy and slavery, 1 gave way to your 
entreaties, and represented you otherwise than you 


_ Yeally were?’ 


‘* They,’ answered Mahoud, ‘ who will give 
false characters of their friends, should expect to 
find their friends as capable of deceiving them, as 
they Rave made their friends capable of deceiving 
others: but we must not call such intercourse 
friendship. Friendship, O Princess, is built upon 
virtue, which Mahoud has disclaimed, since he en- 
tered into the service of the sage Hyppacusan; and 
by her advice it was, that he told you a sham tale 
to deceive you to your own destruction : had you not 
yielded to that tale, I could have had no power 
over you or your father: but itis our triumph to 
circumvent the prudence of Mahomet’s children: 
wherefore, seeing you would not yield openly to my 
wishes, I no sooner left you with Eloubrou, than, 
by Hyppacusan’s assistance, I entered this tomb in- 
visibly, and, by my enchantments, overpowered your 
father Zebenezer; and then, assuming his person, I 
sent for my Princess; and she came obedient to 
my call.—But now,’ continued the false Mahoud, 
* your cries will profit you but little; for Hyppa- 
cusan, who is ever hovering over Delhi, to watch 
the motions of the Sultan Misnar, has by this time 
placed us in a repository of the dead, where we 
shall have none to overhear or disturb us.’ 

* Mahoud then showed me my father Zebeneser, 
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whomg by his enchantment, he had deprived of all 
sensation : he lay in a coffin of black marble, in an 
inner apartment; and, after that, he vowed that 
he would desist from force;—but, till 1 consented 
to his wishes, I must be content to live in the tomb. 

‘But 1 will not fatigue you, O royal Sultan, with 
the specious and base arguments of the wretched 
Mahoud: when he found all in vain, he, by his en- 
chantmente, obliged me to sleep in the place whence 
you delivered me; and what time has elapsed 
during my confinement, I know not.’ 


* Princess,’ suid the Sultan, ‘ we rejoice at your 
escape: but, as it is probable, by your account, 
that your royal] sire Zebenezer still sleeps in the 
tomb, we will beseech Macoma to hear our peti- 
tions, and deliver hin from the chains of enchant- 
ment.’ 

The Sultan then sent officers to search in the 
tomb for the body of Zebenezer; and also galled 
together those who were skilled in magic, and de- 
sired them to use incantations to invoke the Genius 
Macoma to their assistance. But the arts of the 
magicians were vain, and Macoma remained deaf to 
the entreaties of the Sultan and his sages. 

In the mean time, while the Sultan and his vizier 
Horam endeavoured to comfort the afflicted Hem- 
junah, the ambassadors rcturned from Cassimir, 
bringing advice that the grand vizier Hobaddan 
had assumed the title of Sultan, and that the whole 
kingdom of Cassimir acknowledged his authority. 

At this report, Hemjunah sunk motionless on the 
earth; and the Sultan Misnar ran to comfort her, 
declaring that he would march his whole army to 
recover her dominions froin the rede] Hobaddan. 

* Horam,’ said the Sultan, ‘ jet us be prudent as 
well as just; therefore, while you march to the as- 
sistance of the injured subjects of Cassimir, and 
to restore that kingdom to its lawful Prince, I will 
keep strict discipline and order in the provinces of 
my empire: and I trust, in a short time, I shall see 
you return with the head of the rebel Hobaddan.’ 
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The vizier Horam sct out in a few days from 
Delhi, with three hundred thousand troops of the 
flower of the Sultan's army; and, by foreed marches, 
reached the confines of Cassimir, ere the pretended 
Sultan Hobaddan had notice of his arrival. 

The vizier Horam’s intention to restore the 
Princess Hemjunah to the throne of her forefathers 
being proclaimed, numbers of the subjects of Cas- 
simir flocked to the standard of Horam; and the 
army, being now increased to five hundred thousand 
troops, marched toward the capital of Cassimir. 

, Hobaddan, having notice of the increase and pro- 
gress of his enemies, and finding that to engage them 
upon equal terms was vain, sent an embassy to the 
vizier Horam, assuring him that he and his whole 
army would surrender themselves up to the mercy 
and clemency of his master’s troops, Horam rejoiced 
at the success of his march, and, desirous of regain- 
ing the kingdom of Cassimir without bloodshed, 
sent an assurance to Hobaddan in answer, that if 
he fulfilled his promise, his own life should be 
saved. 

The next morning Hobaddan appeared at the 
head of his troops, with their heads dejected, and - 
their arms inverted toward the ground; and in this 
manner they came forward to the front of the 
vizier Horam’s army. 

Horam, the more to encourage the submission of 
Hobaddan, had placed the truops which he had raised 
in the kingdom of Cassimuir in the front of his army ; 
and also to secure them from retreating by the 
support which his own troops were to give them in 
the rear. 

When Hobaddan was come within hearing, in- 
stead of throwing his arms on the ground, he un- 
sheathed his scimitar, and thus spake to the troops 
before him :-— 

* Brethren, and countrymen, whom the same fa 
thers begat, and whom the same mothers brought 
forth; suffer me to speak what my affection to you 
all, and my love for my country, requires me tosay. 
Against whom, O my brethren! is this array of bat- 
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tle; and whose blood seek ye to spill on the plains 
which our forefathers have cultivated ? Is itour own 
blood that must be poured forth over these lands, to 
enrich them for a stranger's benefit? Isit not under 
pretence of fighting for the Princess of Cassimir, who 
has been long since dead, that the Sultan of India’s 
troops are now ravaging, not on our borders only, 
but penetrating even into the heart of our nation ? 
But suppose ye that the conquerors will give up the 
treasures they hope to earn by their blood? Will 
they not rather, invited by the fruitfulness of our 
vales, and by the rich produce of our mountains, 
fix here the everlasting standards of their arms, and 
make slaves of us, who are become thus easily the 
dupes of their ambitious pretences? Then farewell 
content ! farewell pleasure ! farewell the well-earned 
fruits of industry and frugality ! Our lands shall be 
the property of others, and we still tied down by 
slavish chains to cultivate and improve them. Our 
houses, our substance, shall be the reward of foreign 
robbers; our wives and our virgins shall bow down 
before conquerors; and we, like the beasts of the 
field, be drawn in the scorching mid-day to the 
furrow or the mine.’ 

As Hobaddan began to utter these words, Horam, 
astonished at his malice and presumption, ordered 
the archers who attended him to draw forth their 
arrows, and pierce him to the heart: but the 
weapons of war were as straws on the armour of 
Hobaddap, and he stood dauntless and unhurt 
amidst ten thousand arrows. 

‘ Friends and brethren!’ continued Hobaddan, 
‘ you see the powers above are on our side; the 
arrows of Horam are as the chaff on the plain, and 
as the dust which penetrates not the garments of 
the traveller. Halt not, therefore, your ready 
judgments, which incline you to embrace what 
nature and your own security dictate; but join 
your arms to the defender and supporter of your 
liberties and your possessions.’ 

At these words, the recruits of Horam filed off in 
a body, and joined the party of Hobaddans while 
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the pretended Sultan, elated at his success, pushed 
forward to the vizier Horam’s troops, and charged 
them with the utmost impetuosity. 

The weapons of the brave were foiled by the ar- 
mour of Hobaddan: for the enchantress Hyppacu- 
san, studious of diverting the attention of the Sultan 
Misnar, had assisted Hobaddan with her counsel, 
and with invulnerable arms: wherefore, secing their 
labour vain and fruitless against the pretended and 
unconquerable Sultan, the hearts of Horain’s war- 
riors melted within them, and they fell away from 
the ficld of battle, as the birds of the air retreat be- 
fore the whistling husbandman; and Hobaddan, 
sensible of his advantage, hastened after the troops 
of Horam all the day and all the night; and the 
vizier himself barely escaped with his life, having 
none left behind him to send to Delhi with the un- 
happy report of his defeat. 

But malicious Fame, ever indefatigable in repre- 
senting fhe horrors of affliction and distress, soon 
spread her voice throughout the regions of Delhi, 
and Misnar heard from every quarter, that his faith- 
ful Horam, and all his chosen troops, were de- 
feated or cut off by the victorious arm of Hobad- 
dan. The Princess Hemjunah gave up herself to 
sighs and tears, and refused the comfort and con- 
solation of the court of Delhi; and the Sultan 
Misnar, enraged at his loss, resolved to assemble the 
greatest part of his troops, and march to the assist- 
ance of Horam. . 

But first he gave orders that recruits should be 
raised, and that the number of his troops should be 
increased; and then, mixing his young raised sol- 
diers with the veterans of his army, he left one 
half of his troops to guard his own provinces, and 
with the other he marched toward the confines of 
Cassimir. 

The vizier Horam had concealed himself in the 
hut of a faithful peasant, and, hearing that his ma- 
ster was arrived with a numerous army in the king- 
dom of Cassimir, he went forward and met him, and, 
- falling down at his feet, besought his forgiveness. 
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* Horam,’ said the Sultan, ‘arise; I forgive thee, 
although thou hast lost so many of my troops: but 
1 little suspected Hiobaddan had been too artful for 
the experience and sagacity of my Vizier. However, 
Horam, he must not expect to deceive us again; 
we are more in number, and we are aware of his 
deceit. You, Horam, forced your marches, and 
weakened your troops; but I will bring them on- 
wards slowly and surely. Have we, O Horam, 
prevailed against Ulin and Happuck, and Ollomand, 
and Tasnar; have we crushed Ahaback and Desra 
by our prudent arts; and shall we fear the con- 
trivance of a poor vizier, who leads a few rebels 
among the rocks of the province of Cassimir? Let 
us but use prudence with resolution, and these 
enemies must soon fade away, like the shadow that 
flieth from the noontide sun.’ 

The two armies of the Sultan of India, and the 
pretended Sultan of Cassimir, approached each 
other; and the troops of Misnar were pleased to 
hear that their number was treble the number of 
their enemies. But, however great their superiority 
might be, the Sultan Misnar and his Vizier kept 
the most exact discipline among them, and behaved 
as if they were about to engage a superior, and not 
ab inferior force. 

For some time, the armies continued within sight 
of each other, neither choosing to engage without 
some superiority of circumstances, and both watch- 
ful to prevent that superiority. At length, the 
Sultan observing a weakness in the left wing of 
Hobaddan’s army, caused by sickness, as they were 
encamped near a morass, gave orders for a furious 
attack upon the front, but directed the main effort 
to be made against that wing. 

But the Sultan's intentions were defeated; for, 
Hobaddan, commanding not in the centre, as was 
expected, but in the left wing (with a chosen troop 
he had conveyed there the very morning of the en- 
gagement), totally defeated those who were sent to 
Oppose him. The troops to the right of the Sul- 
tan’s army giving way, put all in confusion; and 
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the unwieldy number of Misnar’s forces, instead of 
regularly supporting them, poured toward the right 
in such tumult, as destroyed the whole disposition 
of the army. 

During this confusion, Hobaddan hewed down on 
all sides those who dared oppose his arms; and his 
chosen troop followed him over mountains of the 
alain, every one flying through fear at the terror of 
his presence. 

The Sultan and his vizier Horam, finding it in 
vain to rally their troops, or oppose the conquerors, 
sounded a retreat; and, amidst the general ‘con- 
fusion, fled toward the sandy deserts which divide 
the realms of Cassimir from the province of Delhi. 

Bu the prudent Sultan, in his flight, endea- 
voured to restore to his troops their rank and order ; 
and while Horam reduced the foot under their 
proper banners, Misnar regulated the confusion of 
the horse, and placed them as a covering to the 
rest of his forces. 

In this manner they marched before the face of 
their enemies into the desert, without any provision 
or forage, but what they carried with their accou- 
trements: and although the Sultan and his Visier 
used every argument to persuade their troops (who 
still exceeded the number of their enemies) to turn 
and pursue the army of Hobaddan; yet so great 
was their dread of the victorious rebel and his 
forces, that they threatened to throw down their 
arms, rather than return to the battle. 

Seeing all his endeavours to inspire his men with 
courage ineffectual, the Sultan travelled onward 
with them into the desert, as one given up to cer- 
tain and unavoidable destruction; and his looks on * 
Horam were like the looks of him who seeth the 
hand of death on the children of his strength. 

After two days’ march, they halted beside several 
small pools: and such was the excessive drought of 
Misnar’s army, that many perished before they 
could be prevailed upon to quit the refreshing pools 
of the desert. These, indeed, thought of little 
more than present relief; but Misnar, their lord, 
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was overwhelmed with the severest pangs of afflic- 
tion and distress. 

’ To increase their griefs, if they were capable of 
increase, scouts brought word that the troops of 
Jlobaddian, being refreshed after their fatigues, were 
marching towards them, intending to destroy them, 
while they were faint with want of provision. 
The army of the Sultan, terrified by the report, and 
seeing no hopes of escape, fell upon the wretched 
Sultan Misnar, and his faithful Vizier, and, bring- 
ing them into the centre of the troops, they de- 
manded their blood as an atonement for the losses 
they were about to suffer in their cause. 

The ringleader of this gencral mutiny was Ou- 
rodi, the ancient cnemy of the faithful Ho®am ; 
who, standing foremost in the ranks, commanded 
the archers to bind their Sultan and Vizier to a 
stake. 

The Sultan seeing all his hopes defeated, and 
the rage of the multitude, kelt down, and recom- 
mended his cause to the all-powerful Alla. 

And now the archers were about to bend their 
bows, and fit the deadly shafts to their bow-strings ; 
when a luminous appearance was discovered to the 
eastward, and the outskirts of the army saw a fe- 
male in robes of light travelling over the sands of 
the desert. In a moment, she passed through the 
ranks of the army, and stood in the circle who 
were gathered around to see the execution of the 
Sultan and his Vizier. 

* Misnar, said the favourite of Heaven, ‘ arise, 
and fear not those sons of clay, nor the malice of 
enchantment: I am thy Genius Macoma, sent by 
Mahomet to save and deliver thee, when human 
assistance was vain and impossible.—Therefore,’ 
continued the Genius, ‘ assume thy just command 
over these thy subjects, and let them all fall pro- 
strate on the ground to Alla, and wait to see the fate 
of those who fight against the Prophet of the faith- 
ful. But first learn, from thine own experience, the 
folly of trusting even to the greatest human power 
or prudence, without an affiance in the Lord of 
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heaven. The world, O Misnar, is Alla’s, and the 
kingdom of heaven is the work of his hands: let 
not, therefore, the proudest boast, nor the most 
humble despair: for, although the towering moun- 
tains appear most glorious to the sight, the lowly 
valleys:-enjoy the fatness of the skies. But Alla 1s 
able to clothe the summits of the fecks with ver- 
dure, and to dry up even the rivers of the vale. 
Wherefore, although thou wert suffered to destroy 
the greatest part of thine enemies; yet one was 
jeft to overpower thee, that thou mightest know 
that thou wert but a weak instrument in the hands 
of Strength.’ 

*I know,’ answered the Sultan Misnar, ‘ that 
Alla is able to dissolve this frame of earth, and 
every vision of the eye; and therefore not the 
proudest nor the most powerful can stand against 
him.’ 

As the Sultan spake this, the opposite army of 
Hobaddan appeared upon the face of the sandy de- 
wert. 

‘ Although his power be infinite,’ said the Genius, 
« yet can he effect these changes with the most un- 
expected causes. To him the pismize and the giant 
ure alike.—But I will not waste that timein words, 
which I am commanded to employ in action, to con- 
vince both you and your army of the sovereignty 
of Alla. Therefore, suffer no man to rise from the 
earth, or to quit their placcs; but lift up your 
heads only, and behold those enemies destroyed, 
before whom you fied, as the inhabitants of the 
earth before the noisome pestilence.’ 

So saying, the Genius Macoma waved her wand, 
and instantly the air was darkened, and a confused 
noise was heard above the armies of Misnar and 
Hobaddan. 

For some hours, the Sultan’s troops knew not 
the cause of the darkness that overshadowed them ; 
but in a little time the light returned by degrees, 
and they looked toward the army of Hobaddan, and 
saw them overwhelmed with innumerable locusts. 

‘Thine enemies,’ seid Macoma, ‘O Sultan, are 
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no more; save the enchantress Hyppacusan, who 
at present personates the rebel Ourodi.’ 

‘The glory of extirpating her infernal race,’ 
said the vizier Hloram, bowing before the Genius 
Macoma, ‘ belongs to my Sultan; otherwise Horam 
would esteem himself the happiest of mankind in 
her destructiow.’ 

‘ That glory you speak of,’ answered the Genius 
Macoma, ‘1s given to another; a fly is gone forth, 
the winged messenger of .\lla’s wrath, and at this 
moment bereaves the vile Hyppacusan of her breath 
and of her life.’ 

The vizier Horam held down his head at the just 
reproof of the Genius; but the words of her reproof 
were the words of truth: for an account was 
brought, that the rebel Ourodi was suddenly dead, 
being strangled by some impediment in his throat ; 
and that, at his death, his figure was changed into 
the appearance of a deformed enchantress. 

‘ Although your enemies, O Misnar, are no more,’ 
said the Genius, ‘ yct the assistance of Alla is ns 
necessary for your support as for their defeat; 
wherefore he hath given life to the springs of the 
pools of the desert; and your troops will find such 
refreshment from them, that you may safely march 
over the sandy plains: and, to add to your happi- 
ness, the oki Sultan Zebenexer, being released from 
the enchantments of Hyppacusan, waits, with his 
daughter Hemjunah, your safe arrival; and knows 
not as yet those wonders, which 1 leave your pru- 
dence to reveal to him.’ 

The Sultan Misnar well understood the myste- 
rious speech of the Genius Macoma; but, before he 
or his troops tasted of the pools, or pursued their 
march, he commanded them to fall down before 
Alla, the only Lord of the world. 

The troops, having done reverence to Alla, were 
desirous of repeating it before Misnar, to ask his 
forgiveness: but the modest Sultan would not per- 
mit them.—‘ It is no wonder,‘ said he, ‘ the sheep 
go astray, when the shepherd himself is bewildered 
on the mountains. Let us make,’ said he, ‘Alla 
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and his Prophet our guide and defence; and then 
neither presumption nor rebellion shall lead us 
into error.’ 

The unexpected change reached not the court of 
Delhi till the troops were within a few days’ march 
of the city: and Zebenezer and Hemjunah were 
but just prepared to meet the Sultan Misnar, when 
he entered the gates of the palace. 

As Misnar advanced towurd the aged Zebenezer, 
the good old man started with surprise, and cried 
out,—-"O Mahomet, is it possible, that the Sultan 
of India, and the Prince of Georgia, should be one 
and the same ?’ 

The Princess Hemjunah was amazed and con- 
founded at her father’s speech, and she fell on his 
aged face, and hid, in his arms, the blushes that 
overspread her. 

‘What you suspect, my royal trf€na,’ said Mis- 
nar, ‘is true; I am, indeed, the man who passed 
in Cassimir for the Prince of Georgia.’ I beseech 
thee, O Zebenezer, forgive my deception.’ 

‘You have no forgiveness,’ said the aged Zebe- 
nezer, ‘ O Sultan, to ask from me.’ 

‘Indeed,’ answered the Sultan, ‘my title was 
just: my royal fathcr Dabulcombar, being treache- 
rously advised by those who wished to place his 
younger son Akubal on the throne, commanded me 
to travel, and gain renown and experience in arms; 
and, to conceal my importance, gave me the tifle 
of Prince of Georgia. In this disguise, I came to 
the royal court of Cassimir, and engaged in your 
scrvice, O venerable Sultan; and Alla sent his 

_Mlessing on us; your enemies were put to flight; 
and your subjects, who favoured me, gave the 
credit of the defeat to my arms. 

‘ Hearing that you intended me the honour of an 
alliance with your illustrious family, I resolved 
first to see the Princess Hemjunah, whom I heard 
you had confined, being warned, from an ancient 
prophecy, that a stranger should deprive you of her. 
I saw the Princess by means of one of her slaves; 
and Hemjunah, my lovely Hemjunah, from that 
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moment took possession of my heart. Fo was 
earnest, therefore, with you Gi propose the nuptials, 
and was to have been mntraiuced to the Princess 
the very day wo winch Po reeesved advice that my 
Lord DPabuleombar way drawing near unto his 
Prophet. In expectation of demanding your daugh- 
ter, asthe Sultan of India, and not as an olecure 
ponee, Djyourneved to Dethi, and was early enough 
to see inh roval sive cre he departed. 

‘ehson,’ said he, ¢evil threatens your reign; ex- 
tricate, therefore, yourself fron danger, befor you 
involve others in your ruin.’ 

* Mindful of iny father’s words, Lresolsed to quell 
the commotions of the empire, before | made my- 
eelf known to the Sultan of Cassi: but Alla 
has so wound the atring of our fates tagether, that 
tas mecilles,s tepeat the rest of ny adventures. 
Only the Prinewss must forgive me this, that, 
bearing ashe had been taken away from her father’s 
eourt, } was resulved to conceal mv interest in her 
affairs, G1 1 wassen-rble that the Pomnee of Georgia, 
though not blessed with her emilee, had yet no 
rival in ber affections.’ 

* Most noble Sultan,’ sand the Princess Hernju- 
neh, ‘itis sain todissemble: suffer ine, therefore, 
freely to deviare, that the Seudtan ot Jndsa has to- 
tally extirpated the Priace af Geargia from my 
heart: but, whatever my own sentiments may be, 
assure yourself, that 1 shall not, at my father's 
commands, refuse the Prince of Georgia ny hand.’ 

The Sultan of India and Zebenezer were both 
delighted with the manner of the Princess Hem- 
junah's answer: and Horam, the faithful vizier 
Horam, was rejoiced to find, that hia Master and 
the Princess Hemjunah were desirous of rewarding 
each other, after their mutual fatigues. The 
whole court expected the nuptials with impatience ; 
and the good old Sultan Zebenezer stayed to see his 
daughter the Sultaness of ludia, and Misnar the 
happiest and the most thankful of the children of 
Alla. 
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’ Phe children of Aa,’ satd the sage Pracagetn, 
ity the Gans VMaacwna haat finished ber retatiote 
‘haveindeed a freedoin of action: but that teeatom 
is best excremed, when i leads Chem to trust amd 
depend on the Lard of all things: not Ubnat bbe, 
who secth even bevond the contines of light, os 
Peanead Wath rebbetiass, OF preeih cneotragement to 
the somsatsdoth, the sprat which he has ifused 
tnto nankiod, he expects to fi actu and mmdus 
thous. and ween priuake ties ss joined wath religion, 
Alla either ives saccess tu rhedretates, or, by coun. 
teragiing: ots smetrane, draws forth the brighter 
Sartucs of pattenve ane res qrsat on Learn, there 
fore, ve pazpals of Cie race of tmamertate, tet to 
forget: voor dependence en Vila, while ve follow 
the prudent qiaqius of woadom and expoernenes : 
for he only ds troly prodent, who adds faith to ties 
practit(; and he truly relipnous, whose achons are 
tlhe residt of has faith, 

‘But sathcrnt tor the present hours are the in. 
atrutittea of Macema and torolustriows brethren. 
The tect) ful puardiags of (hee ch dren of tn octabity 
Mill, fora ume, carry them abs ood, and teach thetn 
Chose sennees whieh are gustiy estiemed among the 
sons oof the earth scuences whach have been deli. 
yvered, an secret whispers from our race, to a few 
thoscm mimds, whe, through cur asatanee, have 
broken tac detters of ipnoranee, and subdued the 
darkness cf carnalimnhnmites: men famous through 
successive gencrauiobs, for cultivating and polthing 
the rude outhines of nature, and for instructing 
nankind in Che clegant and social arts.’ 

As the sage of fracagem uttered these words, the 
mferior Geni retired with their respective pupils, 
and, by eazy progressions, conducted them through 
those elegant and useful arts, each of WAich upon 
earth cannot be attained but with a steady applica- 
tion through life. 

After these exercises, toward the wane of the 
moor, the whole company metagain in the saloon, 
and Iracagem with pleasure surveyed the enlighten- 
ed countenances of the pupils of his race, whose 
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hearts and intellects seemed dilated by the pleasing 
progress they had made. 

‘ Science,’ said the sage Iracagem, ‘may polish 
the manners; but virtue and religion alone can 
animate with exalted notions, and dignify the mind 
of immortality: to neglect the first, is to turn our 
head from the light of day; but to despise the last, 
18 to grasp the earth, when heaven is opened to re- 
veive us. A wise and prudent spirit will so use 
the one, as to improve the other, and make his 
science the handmaid of his virtue. Wherefore, 
noble Adiram, let us proceed in the delightful les- 
sons of morality, and hear the wonders you are 
prepared to relate.’ 

The affable Adiram. arising, thus began her 
much instructive tale. 


Qt 


TALE VII. 


Sadak und Kulasrade. 


THE fame of Sadak lives yet in the plain of Eri- 
van, where he drew the bow of the mighty, and 
chased the enemies of his faith over the frozen 
mountains of the north. 

When Amurath gave peace to the earth, Sadak 
retired, with his beloved Kalasrade, to the palace of 
his ancestors, which was situated on the banks of 
the Bosphorus, and commanded one of the most 
beautiful prospects in the world. 

Sadak, though furious and impetuous in the 
field, was elegant and amiable in his happy retreat, 
where fancy and delicacy preserved their pre-emi- 
nence over the richest productions of unrestrained 
nature. 

The palace of Sadak stood upon a wide-extended 
terrace, which overlooked the sea and the opposite 
shores of Europe; a deep and noble grove shel- 
tered it behind; and, on each side, hills and valleys 
diversified the rural scene. The gardens of the 
palace, though wild and irregular, yet afforded the 
most delightful retirement: and Sadak found in ite 
bosom pleasures far superior to the splendid pa- 
geants of the Othman court. 

To increase the bliss of this earthly paradise, his 
favourite fair had blest him with a numerous pro- 
geny: and as Sadak and Kalasrade sat under the 
shade of the lofty pines, their children wantoned 
and sported on the plains before them. 

The spirit of their father was in the lively con- 
tests of his sons; and maternal delicacy dimpled 
on the cheeks of the daughters of Kalasrade. " The 
happy pair saw their own virtues reficcted from 
their children; and Sadak, having alrcady earned 
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this clegant retreat by the toils of war, was resolved 
to dedicate the rest of his days to the improvement 
of his beautcous offspring. 

Kalasrade, though her charms were as yet undi- 
Minished by age, harboured not a wish in which 
her noble Sadak was uneoncerned: all her joy was 
centred in Sadak: her heart rejoiced not but 
when Sadak appeared; and her soul, uneasy at a 
moment’s absence, panted after Sadak her lord. 
The love of Sadak equalled the affections of his be- 
loved: he gazed every hour with new transports 
upon her charms; none but Kalasrade engaged his 
thoughts, none but Kalasrade shared in his affec- 
tions. 

Time, which tmpairs the impetuous sallies of 
lust, inercased the holy flame of their love; and 
their retirement grew more and more agreenbdle, 
as they morc and more experienced the pumnty of 
ils joys. 

But Sadah indulged not wholly on the sofas of 
pleasure: his sons required his presence with them 
im the chase; he Jed them forth to manly sports, 
and trained them to the exercise of arms. His 
four sons followed their father Sadak daily to the 
plains of Rezeb, where they strove for mastery in 
the race, and pointed their arrows at the distant 
mark. 

*O my father!’ said Codan, the eldest of his 
children, as they were on the plain, where Sadak 
was drawing the bow-string to his breast, ‘a black 
cloud arises from the grove, and flames of fire burst 
through its sides ! 

Sadak quickly turned his eyes toward the wood 
which sheltered his palace, and saw the sparks and 
the flame ascending over the tops of the trees. 

‘My children,’ said Sadak, with a firm counte- 
nance, ‘fear not; continue your sport on the plain 
til] I return: I will leave four slaves with you; 
the rest shall follow your father to this grove of 
fire.’ 

Though Sadak was unwilling to terrify his child- 
ren, he knew full well the misfortune which had 
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befallen him. Wis palace was in flames; and the 
doting husband hastened with his slaves to the re- 
hef of his beloved Kalasrade and her daughters. 

Sadah first reached the burning palace The 
slaves of the house, terrified at the fire, were flying 
into the woods. He commanded them back, and 
asked 1f Kalasrade and her little ones were safe? 

Seeing ther consternation, he flew toward the 
apartment of his beloved, whieh was situated in 
one of the inner courts: and though the devournng 
flames endeavoured to bar his passage, the firm Sa- 
dak pressed through the fire ito the apartments of 
Kalasrade. 

*‘Kalasiade" exclarmed Sadak, ‘my _ beloved 
Kalasrade ! where art thou ?’ 

Kalasrade answered not. 

« Sadak Jifted up his voice still higher,—*‘ Kalas- 
rade! my beloved Kalasrade! where art thou ?’ 

Kalasrade answered not; and Sadak, though ter- 
rified at not discovering his beloved, yet searched 
every part of the harem, till he came to the apart- 
ments of his three daughters; who, with their fe- 
male slaves, were fullen on the earth, every moment 
expecting to be devoured by the flames. 

* Arise, my children,’ sand Sadak, ‘and be can: 
forted at the presence of your parent.— But where 
is your mother? where is my beloved Kalasrade ?’ 

‘Alas !' answered the children of Sadak, ‘ we know 
not: some slaves forced our dear parcnt from her 
apartments, as she was hastening to our relief.’ 

‘Then,’ answered Sadak, ‘ blessed be my Pro- 
phet, she is safe! But come. my daughters,’ conti- 
nued their father, you must not delay your escape 3 
the fire makes hasty strides upon us. Come, my 
children, to my arms, and I will bear you through 
the flames: but first Ict us dipin the bath, lest the 
fire seize on our garments.’ 

As they passed the female baths, they dipped 
themselves in the basin; and the slaves followed 
their master’s example. 

Sadak, arriving at the entrance where the flames 
had reached, resolutely took up his two eldest 
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children, and carried them through the flames; 
then again rcturning,—‘ I will either,’ said he, 
‘rescue my youncest, or perish with her.’ 

His youngest fainted with fear as soon as her fa- 
ther had left her; and Sadak found her stretched 
on the ground, with but little signs of hfe. 

All the female slaver, following their master Sa- 
dak, had escaped out of the harem, except onc 
faithful creature, who rather resolved to die with 
her young mistress, than leave her exposed to the 
flames. Sadak snatched up his dear treasure in his 
arms, and commanded the faithful slave to take 
hold of his garment, and follow him through the 
flames. 

Happily, the wind had turned the fire towards a 
different part of the palace; so that Sadak had less 
danger to encounter in the second effort than in the 
first. 

The resolute Sadak, having rescued his children, 
inquired of his slaves where they had conveyed his 
dear Kalasrade? but none could give answer to the 
questions of their lord. The slaves were now all 
gathered together in a body; but four of their 

mber were missing, besides those who continued 
with the sons of Sadak on the plain. 

As little more could be rescued from the flames, 
Sadak left only ten slaves about the palace, to re- 
cover what they were able; the rest he sent into 
different parts of the grove, and to the villages 
around, to seek for their mistress Kalasrade and her 
slaves: six he dismissed with his daughters to the 
plains of Rezeb; commanding them, with their at- 
tendants, to join his sons, and seek some shelter and 
refreshment in a neighbouring village, and leaving 
orders for his beloved Kalasrade, if she was found, 
to retire to her children. 

Sadak then went through the most unfrequented 
paths, and into the loneliest parts of the wood, to 
seek his beloved, calling upon her as he passed 
along, and pronouncing the names of the slaves 
that were missing. This he continued ti night 
had thrown her sable garments on the earth, and he 
had compassed his palace every way around for se- 
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veral miles; when he resolved to turn again to his 
palace, and inquire of his slaves concerning his 
beloved Kalasrade. 

He passed through the woods, guided by the red 
glare of light, which the clouds reflected from the 
fire that had nearly consumed his dwelling; and en- 
tered the farther part of the terrace, whereon stoud 
the few remains of his once-clegant building. 

The flames, unsatiated with their former cruelties, 
seemed to rekindle at his presence. His slaves 
vame weeping toward him, but could give no tidings 
of their amiable mistress; and Sadak, who in the 
morning had looked with the utmost satisfaction on 
the lively scenes around him, now saw the melan- 
choly face of nature, enlightened with the dusky 
gleams of his own unexpected ruin. 

But yet the wreck of nature could not have dis- 
turbed Sadak more than the loss of his beloved; he 
doubted not but that the fire was kindled by those 
slaves who had torn Kalasrade from his arms; and, 
though he felt within himself the deepest affliction, 
his blood curdied with horror, when he reflected 
on the tenfold distresses which encompassed the 
pure and spotless partner of his affections. 

‘O Alla,’ said the trembling Sadak, ‘fortify my 
faith, and teach me, even in the horrors of this 
night, to believe that mercy triumphs over evil, 
and that the paths of destruction are controlled by 
thy all-seeing Power! To me, all is confusion ! 
misery! and terror! But thou seest through the 
dark abyss, and guidest the footsteps of the just in 
the valleys of desolation! Nevertheless, O thou 
Just One! forgive the sinking of my soul, and 
pour the virtuous balm of hope into the wounded 
spirit of thine afflicted servant !’ 

The bounteous Alla heard the voice of his ser- 
vant, and the heart of Sadak was fortified and 
strengthened with religious hope. 

Having disposed of what effects his slaves had 
rescued from the flames in a place of security, Sa- 
dak hastened to the village where his children were 
assembled; and, disguising the severer pangs he 
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felt himself, he endeavoured to assuage the grief of 
his fond family for the loss of their mother, 

Several of Sadak’s friends soon jomed him in the 
village, and the relations of his wife offered to take 
eare of his children, while he went in search of 
Kalasrade, and his villanous slaves. Sadak with 
thankfulness embraced the offer of Mepiki, the fa- 
ther of his beloved ; and, having tenderly embraced 
his children, direeted his steps toward the sea-side, 
and crossed, in one of his feluccas, to the city of 
Constantinople. 

No sooner was Amurath seated on his throne in 
the divan, than Sadak fell prostrate before him. 

* My brave soldier,’ said Amurath, ‘arise. The 
world, Sadak,* continued the prinec, ‘ talk largely 
concerning your happiness; and those who envy 
not the Othman crown, yet pant after the elegant 
and peaceable retirements of the fortunate Sadak. 
Has Sadak, then, a wish ungratified, that he comes 
thus a humble suppliant at a monarch’s feet ?’ 

‘The smiles of his prinec,’ answered Sadak, 
‘are a soldier’s joy: and in the sunshine of those 
smiles did Sadak live an envied life, till one dark 
cloud interposed, and blasted the ripe fruit of Sa- 
dak’s joy.’ 

*What means my Sadak ?’ inquired Amurath. 

‘While | led my sons to the plain,’ replied Sa- 
dak, ‘to teach them the duties which they owed 
their prince, the flames seized my pcaccful dwell- 
ings and, ere 1 could return to the rescue of my 
beloved Kalasrade, four slaves had dragged her 
away; and I and my attendants have, in vain, been 
seeking her in the woods and plains that surround 
my habitation: wherefore, O Amurath! I come a 
suppliant tu thy throne, to ask redress of thee.’ 

* That,’ answered Amurath, ‘ brave soldier, thou 
shalt have: my Hasnadar Baski shall pay thee 
twice the value of thine house; thou shalt have 
twenty of -my slaves; and as to thy beloved, go 
where fancy leads thee, and seek a new Kalasrade.’ 
i The words of Amurath were as the arrows of 

(death in the heart of Sadak; and he said: ‘ Let 
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the hand of justice overtake the robbers, and Ict the 
power of my lord restore Kalasrade tu my arms.’ 

‘ Kalasrade,’ answered Amurath, ‘ has doubtless 
been so long in your slaves’ possession, that she 
is, ere this, contented with her lot; instead of 
being the slave of one, she is now the mistress of 
four. But why should a weak female trouble the 
brave soldier’s heart ? The chance of war gives them 
to our arms; and, as they change their lords, our 
females change their love.’ 

As the blasted oak is torn by the thunderbolt, so 
was the heart of Sadak rent by the words of Amu- 
rath: but he concealed the storms that shook his 
breast, and, bowing to the earth, departed from 
the divan. He applied himself that day to in- 
quire in the Bizestein, and public market-places, 
concerning Kalasrade and his four slaves; and, 
hearing no tidings of them there, he went to the 
water-side, among the Levents, or watermen; but 
none could give him the least account of the tugi- 
tives. 

The sorrows of Sadak bore heavy on his heart; 
but they did not prevent him from making a regu- 
lar and strict search on the opposite shores, both 
of Europe and Asia. Several months passed in a 
fruitless inquiry, without the least discovery either 
of his slaves, or the manner of their escape. 

The gentle Kalasrade in the mean time suffered 
still severer afflictions.—On the morning in which 
she was torn from her lord, she was seated on a 
sofa, with her slaves around her, when she heard, 
from several quarters of the palace, a cry of ‘ Fire !’ 
and, in an instant, saw the blaze ascend in three 
different parts. 

All was confusion and distress; Kalasrade forgot 
not her children, but was hastening to their apart- 
ment, when four slaves broke in upon her, and 
forced her out of the palace. They flew with their 
prize to one extremity of the terrace, where a small 
galley, which was concealed by the trees that over- 
shadowed the water, waited for her arrival 

The distracted Kalasrade was delivered to an 
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old eunuch in the galley, who instantly threw a 
thick black veil over her head, and threatened to 
cast her into the sea, 1f she cried out or resisted. 

The threats of the eunuch were vain; Kalasrade 
feared no greater miefortune than the loss of Sadak ; 
ano she filled the atr with her lamentations. The 
eunuch, finding his remonstrances unsuccessful, 
shut up the windows of the galley, and urged the 
rowers to hasten away with their prize. 

Kalasiade, being enclosed in the galley, knew not 
to what shore she was carried: but, ere long, the 
vessel struck upon the ground; and ten black eu- 
nuchs entcring the galley, they wrapped a covering 
of silk around her, and conveyed her away. After 
some time they stopped, and uneovered the un- 
fortunate Kalasrade, to give her breath. 

The beauteous mourner looked around her, and 
saw she was in a garden planted with cypress trees. 
She fell at the feet of him who seemed to have 
the command of his brethren, and besought him to 
have compassion on the miseries of a distressed 
mother and an injured wife. The eunuchs made 
no answer to the entreaties of Kulasrade; but he 
who commanded the rest made a sign for them to 
fling the silken covering over Kalasrade, and to 
bear her away. 

It was not long before the slaves made a second 
halt, and took off the silken covering again from 
Kalasrade, and retired. The beauteous wife of 
Sadak lifted up her veil as soon as she perceived 
the slaves withdraw; and found she was in an ob- 
scure room, the windows of which were guarded 
with iron bars. In one corner of the room stood a 
small pat of boiled rice, and beside it a pitcher of 
water. 

Kalasrade hastencd to the door; but the slaves 
had made it fast without. Seeing all possibility of 
escape taken from her, and not knowing where she 
was, the wretched Kalasrade threw herself on the 
earth, and, with tears and sighs intermixed, thus 
poured forth her griefs: 

‘ O, whither am I carried from the arms of my 
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beloved! Where was Sadak, the light of mine eyes, 
when the hand of the oppressor was on the bosom of 
his Kalasrade ! Where was the strength of his arm, 
and the fierceness of his countenance, when they 
tore his Kalasrade from the nest of her little ones! 
O faithful Sadak, whither am I borne from the hght 
of thine eyes! whitheram I carried from the smiles 
which refreshed my heart! Did we not, O Sadak, 
divide the light and the darkness together? In the 
bosom of Sadak I hid me from the storm; in the 
arms of Sadak his beloved triumphed! Ah, Sadak ! 
Sadak ! hear the voiee of Kalasrade, cre the vile 
ravisher come and despoil thee of thy treasure ' 
My love for thee, O Sadak, has been pure as the 
rain-drops, and the thoughts of Kalasrade have not 
wandered from her lord. In the morning, I joyed 
not at the sun, but as he gave to mine eyes the 
image of my beloved. When Sadak arose, my heart 
was poured out in a sigh! when he led his sons to 
the chase (ah, wretched chase ') my eyes went with 
him to the grove; but my thoughts followed him 
to the plain! When he returned, his presence was 
like the sprightly notes of musie to my soul; when 
he smiled, he was cheerful as the light of the 
morning. When he spoke, his words were as the 
dews of heaven on the fruitful bosom of the earth, 
and his motion was graceful as the waving of the 
palm-tree on the brow of the mountain. Oh! who 
has divided my beloved from mine arms? Ah, 
Kalasrade, thou art as the traveller among the 
wolves of the forest; thou art as a stranger be- 
wildered in the snowy plain !’ 

Kalasrade vented her sighs undisturbed for seve- 
ral days, no one appearing but an old female mute, 
who daily brought her some boiled rice and a pitcher 
of water, which, though but scanty, was more than 
sufficient for the beauteous wife of Sadak. 

During this interval, it was impossible for Kalas- 
rade to guess at the meaning of her confinement ; 
and seeing no one come to molest her, she began to 
bear her situation wrth more temper; though still, 
hike the turtle, her moans after Sadak were every 
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moment indulged, and her fears for her children 
renewed the horrors of her mind. 

At length, one of her own black slaves, who had 
assisted in forcing her away, appeared. He was 
dressed in a green robe, and wore a yellow turban 
on his head. As he entered the room, Kalasrade 
retired as far as she was able: but he, with a 
horrid grin, advanced, and seized her by the arm. 

The beauteous Kalasrade, finding herself in the 
power of the black slave, shrieked aloud, and filled 
the room with her cries: but he, regardless of her 
tears or her entreaties, in a rough and determined 
tone, acquainted her with his love, and that he in- 
tended to make her his mistress. 

At these words, Kalasrade redoubled her cries, 
and the slave proceeded to press her in his arms; 
when, in an instant, fifty eunuchs rushed into the 
apartment, and seizing on the black slave, delivered 
Kalasrade from his embraces. 

The wife of Sadak was astonished at the new 
scene of wonders which she beheld: but her heart 
soon returned to its former fears, when she beheld 
the mighty Amurath approach. 

‘ Let that slave,’ said the monarch, ‘ repay with 
his life the injuries he has done to this perfection 
of beauty ! 

The distressed Kalasrade, hearing the command 
of Amurath, fell at the feet of her prince, and 
said: ‘ Lord of thy slaves, whom Alla has sent to 
the relief of the distressed, behold the handmaid 
of thy servant Sadak before thee! As Sadak, 
mighty prince! was teaching his sons to walk in 
the paths of their father, four of his slaves, having 
set fire to his dwelling, rushed into the haram, 
and bore me away to a galley; in which, throwing 
a blind over me, they conveyed me to this 
wretched hut, where, till to-day, I have been in- 
dulged in my silent woes. But a few moments 
ago, this base slave entered, whom I suspect to be 
the author of my misfortunes; and was about to 
compel me to bear his filthy love, when the guards 
of my lord rushed in, and preserved me from 
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his villanous malice: wherefore, mighty lord, per- 
mit thy slave to depart, and, if it please thee, 
gracious prince, let a few of these my deliverers 
convey me from this slave’s house to Sadak thy 
servant.’ 

As Kalasrade uttered these words, Amurath made 
@ sign to his eunuchs to withdraw; and, taking the 
lovely Kalasrade by the hand, he bade her arise.— 
* Beauteous halasrade,’ said he, ‘ I am pleased at 
your artless tale; yet are you much deceived: you 
are not in a slave's house, fair mistress of my heart, 

~ but in the garden of thy Amurath’s seraglio.’ 

At these words the countenance of Kalasrade 
changed; a deadly paleness overspread her cheeks, 
and she fell on the earth, as a flower cut off from 
its root by the stormy wind. 

Although Amurath called in immediate assistance, 
it was long before they could restore motion and 
life to the miserable Kalasrade; who, as soon as 
she beheld the countenance of Amurath, again 
sunk to the earth. 

After some time, when the distressed Kalasrade 
was a little recovered, Amurath thus began :— 

‘ It is beneath the lord of the earth to disguise 
his thoughts, or to wear a countenance which ac- 
cords not with his heart. No, my lovely Kalasrade, 
hypocrisy is a slave’s portion; the sun knows no 
shadow, and Asia’s monarch knows no restriction. 
Wherefore Kalasrade shall not any longer feel the 
tortures of a doubt, or the shackles of fear. Know 
then, lovely fair one, that I was jealous of my 
slave Sadak, who boasted joys superior to those 
which attend his prince; and | issued forth the law 
of my mind, that he should be cut off for his pre- 
sumption. While the Janissaries were making ready 
to obey my commands, I considered that death alone 
was not a sufficient recompense for his folly; and 
therefore I determined to add suspense to the tor- 
tures which the rebel had merited at my hands. For 
this purpose, I gave orders to the chief of my eunuchs 
to corrupt some of his slaves, who were to fire his 
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dwelling a diffvrent parts, and to bring away his 
Kalasrade toms seragho; not that Dintended, beau- 
teous fair one, to exalt thee to my notice: no, the 
wife of Sadak was a persouage too low for Amurath 
to stoopto. But, having heard that you also gloried 
m your Sadak, F resolved that you should live econ- 
fined im an ignomimicus hut on the coarsest food for 
some days; which being executed, I commanded one 
of your slaves to go mn unto you, and make you sub- 
servient to his will, But my anger was so hot against 
you, that this was not sufficient revenge, unless I 
was an eye-witness of your distress. For this pur- 
pose, a seeret stand was contrived for me behind this 
hut,where f could,unobserved, behold all that passed, 
Hither I came with the slave, just time enough to 
sce him enter before you. But, O lovely Kalasrade, 
what was my emotion, when I beheld the charms 
which J} was about to sacrifice to my revenge! The 
moment I saw your irresistible beauties, 1 vowed 
the vile slave should die, who even in thought had 
attempted to profane your charms, I made a sign 
for my eunuchs to rush in and seize him; and, ere 
this, his accursed blood is poured on the earth as an 
atonement for his insolence. But this is not all 
that Amurath will do for the mistress of his heart ; 
and the happy KNalasrade may rejoice that the pre- 
sumption of Sadak was not unnoticed by his lord. 
Your short troubles, O Kalasrade, have been pro- 
ductive of the greatest joy your sex can feel: for 
know, that you have engaged the affection of the 
mighty Amurath ; and he, who will not depart from 
the words of his lips, doth here call Mahomet to 
witness, that Amurath will make his beloved Ka- 
lasrade the Sultana of his heart.’ 

The tender Jialasrade was overcome with the 
words of Amurath, and she sunk into the arms of 
the chief of the eunuchs, who stood behind her. 

‘ Doubor,’ said Amurath, ‘I perceive Kalasrade’s 
joy has overpowered her. While she is in the trance 
of happiness, too great for her mortal nature to live 
under, let her be conveyed to the richest apartments 
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of the seraglio, where the favourites of our race 
enjoy the converse of their lords; and Tet all ho- 
mage be paid to her who 1s destined to share im the 
pleasures of Amurath.' 

While Doubor, and the rest of the eunuchs, 
waited to perform the will of their prince, Amu- 
rath returned to the seragho, and entered the baths, 
and afterwards arrayed himself in his most sump- 
tuous robes. He then sent to inquure of the ehiet 
of the eunuchs whether Kalasrade was recovered. 

The chief of the eunuchs came with the coun- 
tenance of surrow. 

“What! said Amurath, trembling, as he saw 
the posture of his slave, 15 not the beauteous Ka- 
lasrade arisen from the slumbers of transport?) | 

‘Lord of life,’ answered Doubor, ‘ we have 
used every secret of physic in vain. Our beauteous 
mistress still slumbers on the sofa wherecon we con- 
veyed her. 

© If so,’ replied Amurath, * let us hasten to the 
adjoining apartment, where I may behold, unseen, 
the joy which will awaken in her beast, as her 
eyelids unfold to her the splendours that surround 
her.’ 

e After Amurath had been some time stationed in 

his seerct stand, the lovely Kalasrade opened her 
eyes, and beheld the magnificent apartment into 
which she had been conveyed. 

The beautcous wife of Sadak, sceing the mutes 
standing on each side of her, the fair female slaves 
falling prostrate in two rows before the steps of the 
sofa, and the cunuchs, with folded arms and down- 
cast eyes at a distance, shrieked aloud, and, clap- 
ping her hands together in wild despair, cried out, 
‘O Sadak, Sadak, save me from this pompous hor- 
ror!’ She then, in frantic haste, tore off the mag- 
nificent bracelet of diamonds, which, during her 
fainting, had been fastened to her arms, and the 
rich girdle of rubies which adorned her waist, the 
pearls and the emeralds which were hung upon her 
bosom ; and, looking on herself,—* If 1 have any 
thing,’ said she, ‘ that may tempt the lawless to 
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injure Sadak's love, thus will I sacrifice it to our 
mutual truth !" 

As she spake these words, she fastened her deli- 
cate hands on her cheeks, and, before the eunuch 
(who instantly run toward her to prevent her inten- 
tions) could scize her, she had marked her features 
with streams of blood. The disappointed Amurath 
could no longer contain himself, but he entered the 
apartment just as the blood was starting from the 
lovely cheeks of the wife of Sadak. 

*Slaves!’ said he, ‘ your lives shall answer 
this neglect; your base folly has robbed me of all 
my joys. Behold, my Kalasrade is defiled with 
blood, and Amurath must abstain from her em- 
brace! But if these deserve death, what torture 
should await the wretched and foolish Kalasrade, 
who presuines to value the caresses of a slave, when 
the mighty Amurath hath received her into the 
seraglio of his pleasures !’ 

‘ Alas, mighty prince!’ said the distracted Ka- 
lasrade, falling at his feet, who can absolve the 
plighted vow? or ——.’ 

‘ Polluted slave! said Amurath, starting from 
her, ‘ defile not my garments with thy touch, nor 
mine ears with thy rebellion. For three days sha}) 
I leave thee, till thou art washed from the stains of 
this frantic deed; at the end of which time, either 
prepare to receive my caresses, or expect to see the 
head of Sadak blackening in the sun, before the 
windows of the seraglio!’ 

At these words the incensed Amurath left the 
fair Kalasrade weeping on the ground, and retired 
to adifferent part of the palace: but he gave orders 
that the chief of his eunuchs should attend her, to 
see that she was purified from the stain of her 
blood. The disconsolate fair one gave herself up 
to perpetua) grief, and refused to taste the delica- 
cies that were set before her, although Doubor on 
his knees besought her to consider the dreadful 
consequences of offending his lord. 

To these remonstrances Kalasrade answered lit- 
tle; her mind was full of the mighty ills which she 
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suffered, and she could conceive nothing more 
dreadful than the embraces of Amurath. 

As she sat the second day on her sofa, musing on 
her dear absent Sadak, she pereerved a small bird 
perch on one of the windows which looked toward 
the gardens of the scragho; which, hopping thenee 
to her hand, opened its little throat, and began its 
artless lay. 

As the bird left off singing, Kalasrade, though 
she was astonished at its tameness, yet began to 
strohe it, and said :—— 

§ Thou, pretty chorister, art mistress of the air ; 
and Heaven hath adorned thee with the wings of 
hhberty : thou butldcst thy nest beyond the trace of 
human malice, and soarest abroad where no Amu- 
rath can impede thy flight! 

The moans of Kalasrade were interrupted by a 
small voice, which at first the beauteous wife of 
Sadah could searecly believe was uttered by the 
little bird; tall, listening with attention to it, she 
distinguished the following words :— 

‘Startle not, lovely mistress of Sadak's thoughts, 
at the voice of a bird. The most trifling causes 
can, in the hands of Strength, produce the greatest 
effects; as the instructions of Alla were conveyed to 
the Holy Prophet of Mecca by the whispers of a 
dove. 

‘My station appears envious to Kalasrade, be- 
cause she conceives me the offspring of liberty. 
Her fancy represents me on the wings uf pleasure 
and enlargements; she secs me soaring in heaven’s 
broad path, but forgets my toils in the grove, and 
my labours in the field. If the light feather, which 
bears me on the thin surface of the air, makes me 
Ynan’s supenor in flight, yet the artifice of human 
invention again subjects my weaker understanding 
a prey to contrivance: but it 1s enough for me, 
Kalasrade, to know that I am the creature of Alla, 
who has in wisdom appointed to every thing living 
their proper stations and bounds. 

‘ At present, indeed, I seem to have transgressed 
those bounds, but it is in obedience to my mistress 
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Adiram, who presides over the faithful family of 
sadak. It 1s she who speaks in me, and who 
means to speak comfort to the heart-broken Kalas- 
rade: she it 1s that saith: — 

** © heauteous mourner, and slave of the op- 
pressor, fear not misfortunes, which are the tests 
of virtue, and not the rotten fruit of infirmity. 
The malicious shall not always triumph; the staf 
whereon the wicked lean shall rot and decay. 
When clouds hover above the fields, the drops of 
fatness descend; when the storm passeth over the 
city, the days of health are at hand. It is the 
glory of the faithful to bear afflictions with pa- 
ticnce, and to oppose the temptations of evil with 
fortitude and firmness.’— 

As the bird was continuing to speak the lessons 
of its mistress Adiram, the chef of the eunuchs 
entered the apartment, and the hittld chorister flew 
swiftly away through the window, among the trees 
in the garden of the seraglio. 

Doubor, as he entered, approached to the sofa of 
Kalasrade, and fell prostrate before her. 

* Lovely Kalasrade,’ said the trembling eunuch, 
‘it is to the intercession of Sadak, the father of 
thy lord, that Doubor owes the spirit which en- 
livens him.—When Elar, the father of Sadak, 
fought by the side of Mahomet his lord, on the 
confines of Sclavonia, and the inhabitants of Za- 
grah fied before him, my widowed mother, with 
her family, were among the number of the fugi- 
tives: but as she held a daughter in each hand, and 
was laden with me, an infant, on her back, she was 
soon unable to keep up with her brethren, whose 
concern was so urgent for themselves, that they a 
fused to bear any part of her burden. 

* My mother, Idan, finding it in vain to fly vies 
her children, and resolving not to leave them behind 
her to the merciless fury of her enemies, sat down 
by the road-side, and while I hung on the breast, 
embraced, with the utmost tenderness, her two 
daughters, 

‘ Ere she had completed her caresses, the out- 
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skirts of Mahomet's army appeared. Two Janis- 
saries first reached the miserable widow; they exa- 
mined her features; but age had spread the veil 
of safety on her cheeks. The daughters of the 
wretched widow next excited their attention; the 
countenance of Liberak, the eldest, bedewed with 
tears, appeared like the melting snow; and the 
bloom of Hirab, the second, shone through the 
pearly drops that hung upon her face, as the rose- 
bud laden with the dew of night. 

‘ « Be this my prey,’ said the first Janissary ; and 
seized on the elegant Liberak. ‘ And be this mine,’ 
said his comrade, fastening on the blush-covered 
Hirab. 

‘ Idan, my mother, awaking from her trance of 
sorrows by the rude onset of the two Janissarics, 
called aloud on her Christian gods for relief, and 
held each daughter firmly by the hand, while the 
Janissaries endeavoured to loosen her hold; which 
the first not cffecting so easily as he hoped, drew 
his scimitar and severed her hand and her daughter 
from the miserable Idan. His comrade, observing 
the brutal success of his fellow-soldier, drew his 
scimitar likewise, and wag about to gain his prize 
by the same kind of cruclty ;—when Elar, the cap- 
tain of the band, rode up, and seeing the accursed 
design of the Janissary, with his uplifted scimitar 
hewed him to the ground. 

* The first Janissary, seeing the fate of his com- 
rade, fied; and Elar gave orders that Idan and her 
children should be preserved: he set a guard over 
her, and sent, with several slaves, one experienced 
in the knowledge of physic to bind up her wound :—~ 
but the kind efforts of Elar were vain; my mother 
fainted with the loss of blood, and, before proper 
assistance could be procured, expired in the arms 
of her helpless daughters. 

‘ Liberak and Hirab, the children of Idan, fell on 
the face of their mother, and ceased not to mourn 
over their unhappy parent; neither could the at- 
tendants whom Elar had provided prevail on them 
to receive the least refreshment. They continued, 


‘ Indeed, faithful Kalasrade, my ignorance must 
plead my excuse: bred up in this palace, I knew no 
law but the will of my master; and I believed, that 
every female would esteem it their greatest happiness 
to enjoy the smiles of the nnghty Amurath. Butthe 
despair of Sadak’s beauteous wife, her constancy, 
and her contempt of every grandeur (when the price 
of unfaithfulness), have convinced me how much 
more I have distressed the noble Sadak, and to what 
a precipice I have dragged the much-injured Kalas- 
rade: and yet, what had my refusal to obey Amu- 
rath benefited your cause? Death had been my in- 
stant reward, and some more savage heart had been 
procured to direct the bloody resolves of Amurath 
against you. Yeti plead not my own excuse; but 
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Mean, creat be tee bate, foorve the much so weed 
wife of Sadak, Use we of muy patron Base 
"ED yan mean to eeres te, Powter,  theoogh 
inuch Pecos ct the ontegeity of ver taba dewalt 
Qtran areetatit, said Osa Joweds Nobascacte, Sent oof thie 
wragho, ange atime ever ta the awathing of Sadak, 
yy doad, 
“Whatlooat wetest Prater, coe Nalasrade sinh 
@ stratyrer fo the wastahtie: mes pers of thie neraag baer, 
Chat obi wicpsprscces vat prome tele bot ak Mette fen eve ape 
unetmerverd Circe sh the car ue gtertads whbts dr sar 
syptabaad bt eVects trot, te dovesk af Sadak tbat 
nui derhes.s toutes and cahuachs wareh it night and 
day within; and without are statroned a thotsaned 
Janiesarics both by water and by dand * No, fair 
captive! there is no escape from these walls, unless 
Amurath eonsent.’ 
©1s this, base Doubor:’ answered Kalasrade, 
‘ your promascd comfort, that you officiously come 
to certify me of my rum? Thou art, indeed, a 
Christian renegade, and no Turk; for thou de- 
lightest to torment those whom thou canst not save, 
© Sadak ! Sadak! was it for this, thy father Elar 
preserved this Christian's blood, that he should be 
the chief engine of Amurath’s malice against thee ? 
Such tales as these are fitting to drive pity from a 
warrior’s breast, and tojustify the slaughter of those 
who spare neither sex nor age !’ 
© It were hard,’ answered Doubor, the chief of 
the cunuchs, ‘to condemn the fierce ecourser, be- 
cause he cannot fly without the assistance of the 
earth whereon he bounds; or to extirpate the olive- 
tree, because it bears not the lusmous clusters of 
the vine. Although Doubor is unable to release 
the fair Kalasrade, yet he may find some expedient 
to drire off the completion of Amurath’s designs.’ 
‘ Ah! faithful Doubor!’ said Kalasrade, con- 
vinced ef her injudicious hastiness, § forgive the 
wild sallies of a distempered mind; I am satisfied 
of your Kind intention, and I wait with impatience 
to hear your instructions and advice.’ 
«The great foible of Amurath,’ replied the chief 
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of the eunuchs, ‘is pride; and even his love 1s 
subsersient to the haughtiness of his soul.’ 

‘If so,’ answered Kalacrade, interrupting him, 
‘Y will tempt his utmost anger, and merit his con- 
tempt: J will sting his proud heart w:th taunts and 
revilings, and furce him to cast me fourth to public 
scorn.’ 

* Alas! answered Doubor, ‘ you know not, beau- 
teous Kalasrade! the fury of Amurath: such a be- 
haviour would irritate him to invent new torments 
for Sadak, through whom he knows the heart of 
Kalasrade 1s soonest wounded ; no, my lovely mis- 
tress, you must use far other arts, 1f you mean to 
preserve yourself unhurt in this impregnable se 
tagho. While Amurath thinks you love Sadak, no 
concession of youts will please him: he may, tn- 
deed, for a few hours, take a pleasure in your 
smiles; but his jealous heart will soon awake, and 
his rage against the unfortunate Sadah will quickly 
rekindle.’ 

*O Doubor,’ said Kalasrade, ‘ where will your 
mean advice end?’ 

‘ Fear not, constant Kalasrade,’ answered the 
chief of the eunuchs; ‘I seek to deliver you even 
from the horrors of your own imagination. In the 
wide ocean isa large island surrounded by inacces- 
sible rocha and deceitful quicksands; in the centre 
of which, froin a rising ground, runs a small spring, 
whose waters are of such a nature, that whoever 
drinks of them, immediately forgets whatever has 
passed before in their lives: but these waters are 
beset with such insurmountable difficulties, that no 
one hath ever been able to draw of that stream, 
though thousands have perished iu the undertaking. 

* When Amurath, then, next enters, lovely Ka- 
lasrade, into these apartments, appear submissive 
and humble before him; and when he presses you 
to accept of his love, promise to yield to his desires 
on one condition; that he procures for you the 
Waters of Obhvion, that you may forget all your 
former converee with Sadak, and may be made fit 
to receive the conqueror of the earth.’ 
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‘ Ah, Doubor! Doubor! answered Kalasrade, 
‘ how can I prevail upon myself, cven in deceit, to 
Speak so disrespectfully of Sadak, the beloved of 
my soul ?—O Sadak, may I be indeed the tyrant’, 
mistress, when my base heamt forgets its lovely 
union with Sadak, its lord " 

* Consider, faithful consort of Sadak,’ answered 
Doubor, ‘ what otherwise may be your doom: bet- 
ter it 1s to speak in terms of disgrace of Sadak, than 
to disgrace his love by suffering the wild effvets of 
Amurath’s desires." 

*O Doubor,’ said Kalasrade, ‘ I had much rather 
submit to every lesser ill, than have my heart- 
strings broken by his hated embrace " 

*1 had not dared to have staid thus long at the 
feet of Kalasrade,’ answered Doubor, * unless Amu- 
rath had sent me to soften your heart: I will now 
return, ant prepare him to be deceived by the re- 
quest of his Sultana.’ 

* Ah, Doubor,’ said Kalasrade, ‘ if you mean to 
serve me, never again let ine hear that detested 
name; Sultana! to me, is a worse sound than po- 
verty and contempt can frame" 

The chief of the eunuchs bowed to the carth, 
and withdrew from the presence uf Kalasrade. 

* The tale of Doubor,’ said Kalasrade to herself, 
as the chief of the eunuchs left the room, ‘ may be 
only a fertile invention to amuse and soften the ri- 
gorous sorrows of my heart: but, as they cannot 
change my fixed resolves, I will act as though I 
believed them. If there is truth in his words, his 
device may, at worst, put off for a time the min 
fortunes I have too much reason to dread.’ 

The mind of Kalasrade was so greatly eased by 
the instruction of the bird of Adiram, and the de 
vices of Doubor, the chief of the eunuchs, that, on 
the third day, she suffered the slaves to a.lorn her; 
and partook of the delicacies which were set before 
her. In the evening, the slaves of the seraglio 
warned Kalasrade of Amurath’s approach; and as 
he entered, the beauteous wife of Sadak fell with 
her face to the evrth. 
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* Ralasrade,’ sant Amurath, * let me know, ere 
you arise trom the earth to the blissful paradise of 
these arms, whither you have well weighed the dif- 
fercnee between a slave's love and a monareh’s fa- 
VOUT; Oris itnecesgmry fo compel you to be happy 2 

‘Taght of the fathful, and Jord of the carth, 
answered the prostrate Kalaprade, ‘ the preference 
you have shown an otjeet unworthy of your houce 
can never be sulficiently avknowledued by your 
slave But, Oamy lord, mention net the mighty 
honours you mean to heap upon me, Jest my dazzled 
fancy totter with the towering thought, and my 
overcharped reflveuion sink into the Jong slumbers 
of eternal night.’ 

* Bie ssed and unexpected change " said the trans- 
ported Amurath, raring up the trombling halasrade 
in haste, * what were those sweet words that PE suf- 
fered to fall so suon te the carths words valuable 
as the wide cmpire that Po ohold' Repeat them, 
beauteous Kaliasrade, ten thousand thousand times 
mo omine cars, and ask your own reward for the 
sweet labour | have imposed upon you. 

‘Alas! alas!’ continued Kalastade, «what has 
my weak heart uttered im the cars of my prince 
Can the nuighty Amurath stoop to ruse a peasunt’s 
daughter! Shall the age-strichen wife of Sadak,— 
shall the mother of a numerous fanny ,— shall the 
mean inhabitant of a cottage on the banks of the 
Bosphorus, become the favourne of Aimurath, and 
the Sultana of the Othman court? No, Kalasrade, 
foolish Radasrade’ Amurath laughs at thy folly, 
and has raised thee to this height, to make thy fall 
more ternble. As the humble tortome is hfted up 
and borne on the pimions of the cagle, tl his giddy 
sight swims at the wide prospect around him, and 
then hurled suddenly downward to the pomted 
rock; so shall Kalasrade be raised by the mock 
pageants of power, til at please those who take de- 
light am her muserics, to cast her forth to infamy 
and seorn.’ 

‘ By the sacred blood of that Prophet which ant- 
mates me, | swear, O halasrade, 1 mewn to fulfil 
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the word I have spoken, and thou alone shalt be 
the Sultana of my heart !’ 

*‘ But will the mighty Amurath consent to one 
request of his slave; wall he bear with his Kalas- 
rade in One petition in which her happiness ts con- 
cerned ”’ 

*‘ Ah, Kalasrade!’ said Amurath, starting, ‘ he- 
ware of all past reflections; for, if the hated Sadak 
be the subject of thy request, thou shalt indeed be 
cast to infamy and scorn.’ 

* The name of him who has deserved Amurath’s 
hatred,’ rephed Kalasrade, ‘be far from the tongue 
of Ralasrade {© gracious prince, dismiss such un- 
generous suspicions from your mind '—BBut that, 
alas' is vain to hope, and I must still be wretched. 
No, mighty Amurath, expect no happiness with 
her who must ever disturb thy joys with the mean 
thoughts of whut she once has been. How shall 
I meet my prince with the noble ardour he re- 
quires, when my poor mind shall be weighed down 
with the remembrance of my former meanness ?” 

‘ Ten thousand pleasures,’ replied Amurath, ‘ shall 
hourly surround you; the sun and mgon shall 
alike be witnesses of our eternal festivals; the dance, 
the song, the sprightly music, the masque, the 
feast, the publie show, the private transport, shall 
all succeed 1n quick rotation, and drive from your 
pleased fancy every former thought. Each wish of 
your heart shall be so quickly gratified, your fertile 
mind shall toil to recollect its wants.’ 

‘Frince of my life,’ answered Kalasrade, ‘ though 
T must not doubt your power, nor your desire tu 
please; yet will the mind, stretched out by the 
long scenes of pleasures, oft recoil upon its for- 
mer self, and the sense of my unworthiness embit- 
ter the undeserved joys my prince shall fondly 
heap upon me.’ 

‘ To prove my sincerity, and to show you how 
soon I mean to gratify every thought Kalasrade 
forms,’ ssid Amurath, ‘let me hear the request 
of your lips: but see it glance not upon Sadak's 
love.’ 

Pr 
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‘ Gracious Amurath,’ said Kalasrade, ‘ forgive a 
slave's presumption, and J wil) speak.’ 

‘ Speak the whole wishes of your heart,’ replied 
Amurath; ‘and if they are subservient to our 
Jove, though my empire were the price, I would 
purchase fair Kalasrade's peace.’ 

‘ There is, my lord,’ said Kalasrade, ‘ as I have 
heard, a spring, whose waters are of such a nature, 
that whoever drinks of them immediately forgets 
whatever has passed before 1n their lives. Let my 
lord then swear unto his slave, that, ere he takes 
her to his arms, he will procure her a draught of 
that pleasant stream; and then Kalasrade shall be 
wholly, both in body and mind, the slave of Amu- 
rath’s desires.’ 

‘ Rather,’ said Amurath, ‘ the mistress of his 
heart. Yes, lovely Kalasrade, I} will swear by Ma- 
homet, our holy Prophet, never to come in unty you 
tal | have precured you a taste of that stream, 
provided you can find any one within two days, 
who can describe to me the place where it rises‘ 

Kalasrade then fell at the feet of Amurath, and 
suid—‘ Thou hast made the hesrt of thy slave to re- 
joices; thou hast not only lifted her from obscurity, 
but thou hast renewed the streams of her life; that, 
having lost all memory of the past, she may seek 
to please her Jord, without diffidence at the mean 
thoughts of her former state.’ 

‘ Reauteous Kalasrade,’ said the fond Amurath, 
* arise. —Ah " said he, looking with transports upon 
her, ‘ what have I done? 1 have prolonged my ex- 
pectation, perhaps for a week: but I have sworn 
by Mahomet, and I will hasten to gratify the desire 
of my Kalasrade.’ 

At these words, Amurath left the fair Kalasrade, 
inwardly rejoicing at the success of Doubor’s 2d- 
vice; and hastened to call unto him the sage Ba- 
Jobor, who was acquainted with every natural pro- 
duction of the earth. 

* Balobor,’ said Amurath, as the sage came into 
his presence, ‘ can you describe to me the place 
where that spring may be found, whose watcrs are 
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of such a nature, that whoever drinks of them 
immediately forgets whatever has passed before in 
his life ?’ 

‘If the mighty Amurath,’ answered the suge 
Balobor, ‘ will permit me to retire to my books, I 
will, ere the morning's sun, discover to my prince, 
if the carth produces such a spring, where it may 
be found.’ 

As soon as Ralobor was gone forth from the 
presence of Amurath, the impatient prince sent 
after the chief of his eunuchs, and inquired of hym 
where the spring of the Waters of Oblivion might 
be found. 

Doubor perceived by the question of his Jord, that 
Kalasrade had succeeded: but the prudent eunuch 
cared not to confess his knowledge of that spring; 
he therefore disguised his words, and said :—* Son 
of the faithful, thy slave has never been bred in the 
natural sciences: but 1f my lord will permit me to 
go in quest of the wise philosopher Balobor, he 
will doubtless unfold to my prince the secret springs 
of the Waters of Oblivion.’ 

‘It is enough,’ said Amofrath, ‘ faithful Dou- 
bor: Balobor has promised by to-morrow's sun to 
reveal to me the fountains of Oblivion.’ 

While Amurath was in search of the Waters of 
Oblivion, the gentle Kalasrade was in sccret praising 
the bounteous Alla, who had for a time preserved 
her from the tyrant’s will. 

The next morning, the sage Balobor appeared in 
the presence of Amurath, and said :—* The Waters 
of Oblivion, O mighty Amurath, are preserved by a 
watchful race of Genii, in a wide-extended island, 
in the southern parts of the Pacific Ocean. The 
island itself is fortified by inaccessible precipices, 
and beset with pointed rocks; around it are spread 
insidious quicksands, to prevent the approach of 
any vessel, and which sink with the weight of those 
who attempt to venture upon it. What dangers sur- 
round the spring, which is situated in the centre 
of the island, none can tell: for, although thou 
sands have atlempted to seek after it, none have ever 
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succeeded ; but destruction has overwhelmed them 
in the very entrance of their toils.’ 

At the words of the sage Balobor, the countenance 
of Amurath was overcast with frowns, and the tem- 
pest which raged in his breast strove for utterance 
in his face: but the disappointed monarch en- 
deavoured to conceal his discontent, and retired 
from the apartment whither Balobor had been or- 
dered to attend him. 

Amurath, vexed and enraged at the contrivance 
of Kalasrade, hastened to the female seraglio, me- 
ditating vengeance on Sadak and his wife: but as 
he went slong, a thought glanced across his imagina- 
tion, and he stopped to pause on the malice his 
heart was framing against the innocent victims of 
his wrath.—* Sadak,’ said the monarch to himself, 
‘the proud Sadak, still pursues his inquiries after 
Kalasrade; I will command him to appear in my 
presence, and heap the vengeance due to Kalas- 
rade’s falsehood on his head." 

Amurath then gave orders for his Janissaries to 
bring Sadak before him; not by compulsion, but 
te consult with him, @» one who had formerly ex- 
pcrienced the favours of his lord. 

The Janissaries found the melancholy Sadak in- 
structing his little ones, in the village whither they 
had retired from the flames of his palace. They 
showed him the signet of Amurath, and required 
his immediate attendance. 

‘ Alas!’ said the afflicted mourner, ‘doth Amurath 
again mean to jest with his slave, that he calls me 
from this poor recess? Unless the trumpet sound, 
what call hath Sadak to the courts of kings? But I 
obey; obedience and submission are the most wel- 
come tributes that a slave can offer.’ 

The Janissaries, having brought the wretched 
Sadak into the presence of Amurath, retired. 

‘ Brave soldier,’ ssid Amurath, ‘ hath the peace- 
ful sloth of retirement yet unstrung your manly 
heart, or are you still the undaunted warrior I once 
knew’ you? Can the shrill trumpet’s sound, and 
the hollow murmurs of the brazen cymbal, rouse 
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the fire of war in all yoursoul; or are you relaxed, 
by the soft voice of love, into the inactive slumbers 
of a life of ease? Say, brave companion of my 
former toils, were Amurath again to take the field, 
would Sadak headlong plunge into the rapid stream ? 
Would he, laden with war's heavy trophies, again 
climb the ragged precipice, or sleep on beds of 
snow, or stand, undaunted, in the bloody struggle 
of contending armies ?’ 

* Dead as I am to pleasure, noble Amurath,’ said 
Sadak, ‘ yet were my prince’s voice to call me to 
the field, Sadak again should live in arms, and court 
the toils and horrors of war's bloody stage. Yes, 
Amurath, at thy command, this arm should fix the 
standards of our faith on Russia’s frozen bounds, 
or on the burning sands of Afric’s distant shore.’ 

* Brave, noble Sadak !” said the false Amurath, 
embracing him, ‘1 cannot doubt your truth; though 
the base minions of my court have stained that 
name they long have envied, with their mean sur- 
mises.’ 

‘ A courtier’s malice, mighty Amurath,’ replied 
Sadak, ‘ is beneath a soldier's notice; and best is 
answered, when occasion calis, by deeds which their 
dastard minds shall shudder to relate.’ 

* Such deeds,’ replied the artful monarch, 
*‘ Amurath hath in store for Sadak’s arms to exe- 
cute; deeds which wear the fiercest countenance of 
danger, and which none but Sadak dare to under- 
take.’ 

‘ My prince,’ answered Sadak, ‘ Sadak is ready 
to receive your commands: but the day is ill-spent 
in words, when action can only approve my worth.’ 

* Sadak,’ answered Amurath, ‘ the malicious 
whispers of my courtiers concerning your worth 
have much disturbed me; and I mean to-morrow, 
in the public divan, to give you a glorious oppor- 
tunity of convincing their little souls how greatly 
the soldier towers above the safe advisers of the 
cabinet. Fail not, generous Sadak, to be present; 
and I will, in the sight of my whole court, require 
some one to stand forth, and undertake a voyage 
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in quest of the Waters of Oblivion, which are 
guarded by every natural barrier, and the united 
effurts of a race of evil Genii. Then, when a tame 
silenee follows my proposal, and the base courtiers 
hang the:rr coward heads, my brave Sadak shall 
arise, and challenge to himself the glorious under- 
taking.’ 

Sadak bowed at the words of Amurath, and said : 
‘ Lord of the faithful, far be 1t from Sadak to prove 
unworthy of his master’s love !’ 

The artful Amurath, having thus prepossessed 
the mind of Sadak, went not into the apartments 
of Kalasradc, but waited, with great solicitude, the 
arrival of the next day. 

As the all-diffusive light of morn appeared, which 
shines alike upon the care-worn countenance of the 
guilty wretch, and on the open face of artless in- 
nocenec, Amurath arose, impatient till the hour of 
public audience came; when, bemg seated on his 
throne, amidst the nobles of his court, and seeing 
the faithful Sadak at the extremity of the divan, 
he thus began his deceitful speech :— 

‘ Nobles and warriors, who, by your counsels and 
exploits in arms, cast various lustres on my throne ; 
say, where shall Amurath find that brave resolved 
heart, who will engage to procure for him the 
Waters of Oblivion, which are preserved ina far di- 
stant isle, defended by quicksands, monstrous rocks, 
the perils of the waves, and flames of fire? Genii 
are its guardians, and all nature is combined to save 
it from man's possession.-Such an acquisition, 
nobles, would manifest to all the earth the supe- 
yiority of your monarch, and the bravery of his 
subjects. Who ia there, then, among your ranks, 
dares hope to add such lustre to my throne, and 
such honour to himself? But speak not, nobles, 
unless a fixed resolve attend your speech. To un- 
dertake, and not succeed, would wither, and not 
increase, the laurels we have already won in arms: 
wherefore, be these the terms on which the noble 
adventurer issues forth :—Let him be sworn not to 
turn back till he have the water in possession: let 
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him, likewise, forfeit his life, if he depart not in 
search of this water ere the remainder of this moon 
be worn away.’ 

As Amurath left off speaking, a general silence 
succeeded; and the eyes of ali were turned upon 
Sadak. 

The noble Sadak, perceiving no one offer, stood 
up, and advanced towards the throne. 

‘ Descendant of Mahomet, and lord of thy crea- 
tures,’ said Sudak, and bowed befure Amurath, 
‘ behold, the hand of thy slave is prepared to exe- 
cute the desires of thy heart: and here I swear, in 
this august assembly, never to return back till 1 
have procured the waters: and cre three days be 
passed, shall the face of Sadak be sct toward the 
dangers that surround the fountain of Oblivion.’ 

« Thanks, noble Sadak,’ said Amurath aloud, 
‘ thanks for this proffered service, which my nobles 
feared to undertake: and I thus swear before the 
face of Heaven, that when Sadak returns, I will 
make either him, or one of his family, the second 
in h@nour throughout all my dominions.’ 

The beguiled Sadak understood not the base 
meaning of his lord: but he fell at his feet, and 
kissed the earth whereon Amurath stood. 

The chief of the eunuchs, seeing the noble Sadak 
in the divan, passed by his side as he was retiring, 
and whispered :—‘ Wait a few minutes, much-in- 
jured Sadak, and I will convey into your hands 
the words of comfort.’ 

Sadak was astonished at the speech of the eu- 
nuch; and now his heart began to misgive him, 
and tumults arose in his breast. 

Before the crowd were dissipated out of the 
divan, the eunuch slipped as note into Sadak’s 
bosom; and the much-affliected warrior retired with 
it to the rocks which are behind the city, and there 
read as follows : 

* Doubor, who oweth his life to the generous in- 
terposition of thy father Elar, is distressed for his 
friend. Alas! noble Sadak, Kalasrade is in the 
royal seraglio, and Amurath is-———what my hand 
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dare not write! He, alone, who has undertaken to 
procure the Waters of Oblivion, is able to enter 
the seraglio of Amurath. Doubor has no command 
Wituout; but should Sadak escape through the 
Janissaries, and scale the wajl at the eastern part 
of the garden, Doubor will this night watch his 
approach, and convey him to the apartments of 
the wretched Kalasrade. May Alla forbid that the 
hfe which Elar saved, shall be sacrificed by the 
imprudence of Sadak !’ 

‘O Mahomet, the prophet of the just!’ said 
Sadak, as he read the scroll of Doubor, the chief 
of the eunuchs, ‘ is it possible that Amurath hath 
done this wrong to the hand which raised him ? 
Was it for this | covered him with the shield of 
strength in the day of battle? Was it for this 
plunged in the rapid atream, and bore him, breath- 
less, to the distant rock, when he fled from the face 
of his enemies to the sea of Azuph? Who recon- 
ciled Amurath to his mutinous Janissaries, when, 
offended at his avarice, they demanded the plunder 
of Lepanto? Who preserved him from the futy of 
Irac, the rebellious son of Porob, who endeavoured 
to depose him in the seraglio of his ancestors? 
Who, but that man whom he hath basely robbed 
of all his substance,—plundered of Heaven's best 
treasure, the lovely Kalasrade,—and betrayed into 
arash vow to leave the Othman empire and his 
just revenge, to seek, in distant seas, the various 
countenance of death! But what revenge could 
Sadak meditate against the blood of his prince? 
would he wish to make his private injuries the 
cause of public shame? would he strive to glut his 
malice on the ruins of the faith of Mussulmen, and 
the Othman majesty? And yet, O soul of life! 
U beauteous and constant Kalasrade ! shall Sadak, 
undisturbed, behold the afflictions of his love? Shall 
Kalasrade }ift up the hand of supplicating virtue, 
and pour forth in vain the tears of constancy, and 
Sadak stand unmoved at the voice of his beloved ? 
O Prophet! holy Prophet! whither must I turn? 
Not against my prince, for whom his slaves live; 
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not against thy truth, which the blood of the faith- 
ful hath planted and nouyished on the fertile plains 
of Europe and Asia. Must I then bear the curses 
of Amurath? Ah! that is tenfold death! Must I 
rebel against one who was once my frjend, and is 
still the lord of his slave?—-But doubts are vain. 
The vows I have made in the divan bar all other 
views: yet, ere I go a voluntary exile from the 
plains of the faithful, I will see Kalasrade, or 
perish by the hands of the slaves which surround 
her. She is mine, though the arm of power oppress 
her; and Amurath, who once held the sacred vow 
most solemn, cannot blame that love which leads 
me to my lawful treasure.’ 

These reflections fixed Sadak in his resolution of 
attempting to enter the seraglio; and he returned 
to the city in order to procure such things as might 
be necessary to assist him in his undertaking. 

Going to the Bezestein, he ordered an iron to be 
made with five hooks, and an eye in the centre; 
and at the silk-merchant’s bought a cord of silk 
fifty feet in length; he also purchased a small iron 
trowel and a poniard 

Having these things in his possession, in the 
evening he went down to the water-side, between 
Pera and Constantinople; and suddenly unloosing 
a small boat, he launched it into the Gulf of Kera- 
tius and swiftly rowed to Riscula, which is ona 
rock near the shore of Asia, facing the eastern part 
of the seragito. 

Here the determined Sadak rested on his oars, 
till the clouds of night had shortened the vigilant 
sight of the Janissaries, and the tide was fgllen 
from the walls of the palace; when, paddling 
tqward the seraglio, he advanced in his boat within 
six hundred paces of the shore. 

A part of the guard, who were then going round 
on the beach to examine the walls, halted at the 
noise of Sadak's oars, and made % signal for a galley 
which lay near them, to come up. 

The slaves in the galley obeyed fil Jan)ssa- 
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ries, and, coming alongside the shore, took them on 
board. 

The Janissaries directed them to row toward the 
place where they imagined they had heard the 
paddling of oars; and in a few minutes Sadak per- 
ceived one of the Sultan's galleys advancing to- 
ward him. 

The bold Sadak, pleased at the success of his stra- 
tagem, gently glided out of the boat into the water, 
and diving wide of the galley, sometimes rising for 
breath, and at other times continuing to strike for- 
ward under the water, he in a short time reached 
the shore, and landed between Sera Burni and the 
gate of Topcapu, through which his beloved was 
hurried by the slaves of the seraglio. 

Sadak, knowing that his time might not be wasted, 
(as the Janissaries, finding no one in the boat, would 
goon return to the shore,) immediately pulled out 
the iron with five hooks, and the silken cord, and, 
fastening them together, he threw the hook over 
the wall; which catching on the top, by means of 
the silken cord Sadak raised himself up on the 
wall; then, again fixing the hook on the inner 
side, in such a@ manner as he might loosen it from 
the wall, by shaking it backward and forward, he 
quickly descended into the gardens of the seraglio, 
and, unhitching the iron from the wall, with a few 
shakes of the cord, he took out his trowel, and 
buried them in the earth; then, hastening towards 
a thicket of small trecs and shrubs, he hid himself 
therein. 

Here Sadak had time to recollect his thoughts; 
but he was hardly covered by the bushes, before he 
heard the galley on the opposite side of the wall 
strike against the shore, and could distinguish the 
voices of the Janissaries descending from its sides. 

By their conversation, he learned, that they were 
alarmed at finding a boat without any one in it; 
and as they hastenéd toward the gate Topcapu, he 
doubted not but they would shortly raise the guards 
of the seraglio. 
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In the midst of these thoughts, Sadak heard the 
fall of feet approaching toward him; and presently 
one drew near the bushes, and was entering into 
the very place where Sadak was concealed. 

Although the frame of Sadak was more disturbed 
at the approach of the stranger than it had ever 
been in the field of blood; yet he neglected not to 
draw his poniard; and as the stranger entered 
among the bushes, he seized him, and was about to 
strike the stee] into his heart; when Doubor cried 
out, ‘O Sadak, destroy not thy friend!’ The spirits 
of Sadak having been hurried by the noise of the 
Janissaries, made him forget the appointment of 
Doubor to meet him in the garden: but when he 
perceived it was the grateful eunuch, he dropped 
the poniard on the earth, and said: ‘O friend of my 
bosom ! forgive the fears and the distraction of the 
miserable Sadak, who in mad fury had nearly sacri- 
ficed his comforter, and driven the poniard of sus- 
picion into the breast of the tender-hearted Doubor!’ 

* Noble Sadak!’ answered the chief of the eu- 
nuchs, ‘I wonder not at your suspicions; it is a 
hard task for the brave to dissemble, or for the ge- 
nerous warrior to descend to the dark deeds of a 
midnight robber. But let us hasten toward the se- 
raglio: yet, before we issue forth out of this thicket, 
let me help you to dress yourself in the habit of a 
mute; the garments are hidden in the thicket be- 
hind; and I was coming to see whether they were 
safe against your arrival, when you seized me by 
the arm.’ 

Sadak was pleased at the proposal of the chief of 
the eunuchs; and, stripping himself, he left his 
own garments concealed in the thicket, and, putting 
on the mute’s habit, followed Doubor toward the 
female seraglio. 

Doubor, advancing toward the seraglio, made a 
sign for the eunuchs, which were placed at the gates, 
to retires and entering, he bade his mute follow 
him to the apartments of Kalasrade. 

The joy of Sadak, at the thoughts of again view. 
ing his beloved, and his fears, lest any unfortunate 
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disaster should discover him, raised alternate 
storms in his breast: but the mighty warrior con- 
cealed from his countenance the strong passions 
which beset his heart. 

After passing through several galleries, the chief of 
the eunuchs arrived at the apartment of the beau- 
teous Kalasrade, and was about to enter, when he 
perceived the royal sandals at the door. 

Doubor started back at the sight.—‘O Maho- 
met!’ said he in a whisper, ‘ Amurath ie risen in 
the dead of night, and entered into Kalasrade’s 
apartment.’ 

The words of Doubor were as deadly poison to 
the heart of Sadak; the cold hand of death chilled 
his astonished blood, and his weak nature could 
scarcely sustain the mighty shock. 

¢ Oh, Doubor! Doubor!’ said the wretched son of 
Klar, ‘support my conflicting frame! O Doubor, I 
am unable to bear this tenfold death !—Ah tyrant ! 
ah, my friend! if 1 strike, thou must perish: ff J 
withhold my arm=O wretched Sadak, wander not 
into that hell of thought! O Mahomet! O Alla! 
have I deserved this torture? If I have, strike with 
thy merciful thunder this rebellious heart} if not, 
strengthen and support the wretch whom thou art 
pleased to load with ills past human thought! O 
that I were a worm, to be trodden under a giant’s 
foot! O that I were a toad, and my food corruption ! 
that I were a camel in the desert, or an ass in the 
mill! that I were aught but Sadak, the accursed of 
his Prophet !’ 

As the miserable Sadak thus poured forth his 
griefs in the bosom of his friend, the affrighted 
Doubor pressed his head, and covered it with the 
folds of his garment, that the voice of the wretched 
Sadak might not pierce the walls of the apartment, 
and raise the suspicion of Amurath :—but his ut- 
most precaution could not’ prevent the sighs of 
Sadak, whose wounded and afflicted soul was as the 
wearied boar.of the forest, when pierced with the 
darts and javelins of a thousand hunters. 

In the midst of his sighs, the door of the apart- 
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ment opened; Amurath came forth; and Sadak, 
leaving the bosom of Doubor, fell with his face 
toward the earth. 

*‘ Doubor,’ said the Sultan, ‘where hast thou 
been? and where are thy guards? Who is that 
mute whom thou didst cherish in thy bosom? and 
why art thou here in the dark hour of night ?’ 

* Lord of princes,’ answered Doubor, ‘when my 
master retired to his sofa, I went to examine the 
guard of eunuchs, and to see that thy slaves were 
faithful to thy trust; and at my return, perceiving 
that my lordewas arisen, I called this mute to me, 
as I was unwilling to disturb my Sultan with the 
feat of his guards; and followed thee to the apart- 
ment of the ever-blooming Kalasrade. But as I 
tarried here, waiting lest my lord should have any 
command for his slave to execute, the poor mute 
fell sick, and in pity I took him to my bosom}; as 
I have learned from the kindness which my lord 
shows his slaves, to copy, a8 far as my poor and weak 
capacity will permit, the bright virtues of the fa- 
vourite of Alla.’ : 

* Doubor,’ said Amurath, ‘I commend your 
care: but since the plave is ill, let him be sent to 
Kalasrade to nurse; the haughty fair one despises 
my condescending love, and the embraces of the 
son of Othman are grievous to the slave of Sadak : 
wherefore, Doubor, see you place this slave on the 
sofa of Kalasrade; and let her fancy him her 
lover, till she fling her proud arms around him, 
and call him Sadak and her lord.’ 

The heart of Doubor rejoiced at the words of 
Amurath; but he concealed hie joy, and said :— 

‘Will the glory of the Othman race first, suffer 
me to attend him to the gpartments of my Sultan ?’ 

* Doubor,’ saith Amurath, sternly, ‘ have I said, 
and shall I recall my words? Slave, obey me in- 
stantly, and force this wretch into Kalasrade’s 
arms.’ . 

The chief of the eunuchs, laying his hand upon 
his breast, bowed down, and said, ‘The will of 
Amurath is the law of his slave.’ 
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No sooner was Amurath gone, than the chief of 
the eunuchs raised up Sadak, and said :— 

* Son of Elar, friend of my bosom, first in my 
esteem, arise and perform the commands of Amu- 
rath.’ 

© Yes, faithful, generous Doubor, thou balsam of 
peace to my wounded soul! thou ray of Heaven on 
the spirits of the afflicted! I will arise, and bless 
the Great Fountain of Happiness, for the merciful 
change he has wrought in my favour. Now, Dou- 
bor, Iam morethan Amurath ! I am about to enjoy 
a paradise, from which, O Alla, gran@ the blood of 
Othman be for ever barred! While the emperor of 
the world retires to a discontented sofa, Sadak shall 
revel in the rich pastures of unsatiated pleasure. 
But why dol! delay to seek Kalasrade? if life is 
short, how fleeting are the joys of life!’ 

At these words, Doubor interposed.—‘ Permit me, 
O fortunate Sadak,’ said he, * to go first unto Ka- 
lasrade, and prepare her delicate frame for your re- 
ception, lest the strong tide of returning happiness 
overpower her nature, and faintness, or death, again 
snatch her from the embrace of her beloved.’ 

The tender Sadak, acquiesced in the reasons of 
the chief of the eunuchs, and Doubor hastened to 
impart to Kalasrade the arrival of her beloved. 

After a few minutes, Doubor returned, and en- 
tered with Sadak into the female apartments. 

As the happy Kalasrade beheld the features of 
her lord under the disguise of a mute, she eprang 
forward, her eyes enlivened by the transports of 
her heart, and, with a fond surprise, half fearful, 
half overjoyed, she pressed him in her arms. 

‘ Ah, lovely Sadak,’ said she, ‘joy of my soul, 
master of my thoughts, life of my heart, and guar- 
dian of my honour, how have I panted for this 
blessed embrace! O, how has thy Kalasrade sighed 
and despaired at thy absence! I have been, my 
Sadak, like the shrieck-ow] in the wilderness; I 
have been, my Sadak, like the widowed dove; but 
now am I as the deer which bounds on the sunny 
plain; as the bird which sips the dew of the morn- 
ing among the blovsoms of the orange-grove.’ 
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‘O fond and constant Kalasrade,’ answered Sa- 
dak, ‘how has my heart sought thee in solitude, 
and found thee not! I have been, my Kalasrade, 
as the coward in the day of battle; as the warrior 
disarmed by the treachery of his fue; as the lion in 
the toils of the hunters; as the leopard surrounded 
by the flood: but now am I like the man of valour 
who bestrides his foe; like the conqueror in the 
day of triumph: but now am I as the tiger spring- 
ing on his prey; as the lusty eagle on the clouds of 
heaven. Ah! what have I said in the fulness of 
my heart? Amurath is now the master of Kalas- 
rade, and perhaps I am enfolded in those arms 
which are yet stained with the embrace of thy 
Sultan! Kalasrade is no more the wife of Sadak, 
but the sultana of the Othman race!’ 

* Unjust and cruel Sadak,’ replied the fond Ka- 
lasrade, ‘how has thine heart invented the accusa- 
tions of falsehood ! Can I, O Sadak, be false to 
my lord? Had Kalasrade ever a wish, in which her 
Sadak held not the chief account ?’ 

* But how, O Kalasrade,’ said the suspicious Sa- 
dak, ‘how has female weakness been capable of 
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Othman? who, if he failed to draw thee to his 
purpose by the costly parade of his seraglio, could 
yet compel thee to receive his embraces.’ 

‘ Lovely master of my thoughts,’ answered Ka- 
lasrade, ‘our Prophet hath heard my prayer, and 
the bird of Adiram hath poured the balsam of com- 
fort into my afflicted soul. Nay more, the ge- 
nerous and grateful Doubor also hath whispered in 
my ears the words of consolation; and by the ad- 
vice of him whom Elar thy father, preserved from 
destruction, hath Kalasrade triumphed over the 
wiles of Amurath.’ 

As the beauteous Kalasrade uttered these words, 
the countenance of Doubor, the chief of the eu- 
nuchs;-fell; but Kalasrade was so intent on con- 
templating the features of her long-lost lord, that 
she perceived not the anxious face of the generous 
Doubor. 
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‘And by what stratagem,’ said Sadak, eagerly, 
‘hath Kalasrade rescued herself from the power of 
Amurath ?’ 

‘Monarch of my affections,’ answered Kalas- 
rade, ‘1 challenge not the honour of the device, it 
is to Doubor's prudence that I owe my safety: he 
opened to me the cause of his friendship for the 
son of Elar, and advised mec, when Amurath should 
again return to me, that I should use him deceit- 
fully, and engage him, by a vow, not to come near 
me till he should procure for me the Waters of 
Oblivion.’ 

‘And what concession,’ said the stern Sadak, 
‘has Kalasrade made the Sultan Amurath, to ob- 
tain from him this mighty and important vow ?’ 

‘ Alas! noble Sadak,’ said Doubor interposing, 
‘the wary Sultan hath turned our toils upon our- 
selves, and we are caught in the snare which was 
Jaid for the foot of Amurath.’ 

‘What, Doubor,’ replied the astonished Kalas- 
rade, ‘what doth thy ominous tongue, and the 
stern front of my offended lord portend? Ah! said 
you not that Amurath hath entangled us? Hath he 
then, faithful Doubor, made a false use of my 
soothing words? Hath he defiled my honour by 
loose hints? Now, on my soul, brave Sadak, the 
tyrant lies; never, never, in word or thought, 
hath Kalasrade injured her lord: and I call the 
great Alla, and the spirits of the just, to witness, 
that Amurath, the vile Amurath, hath never ap- 
proached the arms of Sadak's wife !’ 

* Peace, gentle and much-injured fair one,’ said 
Doubor; ‘and dissipate, brave Sadak, the cloud 
on thy brow. XXalasrade never has,.nor can yield 
to Amurath’s desires; nor hath the prince pre- 
tended to boast of joys he never knew. No, con- 
stant pair, Amurath, though furious in his revenge, 
is just and perfect in his speech, and would as 
quickly throw off the state of his empire, as falsify 
his oath.—But briefly thus it is, sweet mistress of 
brave Sadak’s heart: The Sultan, nettled at your 
request, when he found it would prevent him fora 
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long season from using force to compel you, cast 
about how he might make your imagined security 
as irksome to yourself as it was forbidding to him ; 
and therefore he has engaged thy unsuspecting lord, 
by a firm oath, to seek for him the Waters of Obli- 
vion, and never to return to the Othman empire, 
till he bring with him the produce of that inacces- 
sible fountain.’ 

* What,’ said the affrighted Kalasrade, ‘ what 
‘are the words which have escaped the lips of the 
generous Doubor !—Look on me, O Sadak, thou 
much-injured lord! look on her, who, by a mean 
device, hath heaped eternal afflictions on thy heart ! 
O! curse on this tongue, on this heart, on this head, 
which have all been the wretched instruments of Sa- 
dak’s banishment! Ah, bird of Adiram! ah, sweet- 
spoken Doubor! see you not the poison that lurks 
under the tongue of the adder? see you not the 
flames which lie beneath the verdant surface of the 
burning Santorini ?—O Sadak, Sadak, rather let me 
run to Amurath, and satisty his brutal appetite, than 
Sadak shall wander amidst ten thousand deaths! 
The treacherous sands, my love, will sink with 
thee ; evil Genii will hurl thee from the summit of 
their rocks; thy wretched carcass shall be cast upon 
an unknown shore; the vultures of the air, and the 
monsters of the deep, shal! feast on my beloved; 
and the wild ungoverned Amurath, fearless of thy 
arm, rayage the poor remains of thy Kalasrade’s 
beauty !’ 

« Rather,’ said Sadak, ‘ shall this arm hur] instant 
vengeance on the tyrant’s head, and a}l the blood 
of Othman perish, than ever Kalasrade shall be 
stained with Amurath’s unhallowed touch.’ 

‘ Ah! furious Sadak, answered the chief of the 
eunuchs, ‘ what mean the black resolves of thy 
rebellious heart? But think not Doubor intends to 
stand a tame spectator of thy malice; faithful to 
my lord in every just command, through me must 
the base Sada&-geach the heart of Amurath. But 
moderate yourtage, bold man, and know, though 
Doubor loves not every deed of Amurath, yet will 
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he never prove a traitor to his life.—While Sadak 
means no more than to recover his Kalasrade, I am 
bound by gratitude and justice to espouse his cause : 
but if his murderous, traitorous heart aim at his 
prince’s life, both gratitude and justice call me 
then to Amurath’s defence.’ 

‘ Generous Doubor,’ answered Sadak, ‘ I justly 
stand rebuked: I were indeed a wretch, when holy 
Othman’s race is nearly extinct, to rob our faith of 
its last royal leader. No, faithful eunuch, the man 
who, out of private malice, gives confusion to his 
country, and subverts its peace, deserves not pity 
nor relief.’ 

‘ Are these, then,’ replied Kalasrade, in tears, 
‘ the virtuous resolutions of a patriot, to give up 
private happiness to public tyranny? For what were 
Othman’s race decreed to rule, but for the safety of 
the faithful? And if a tyrant violate, unchecked, 
each social duty, it is he first robs his subjects of 
their peace.— But thou, O Sadak, art a noble pa- 
triot; thou canst unconcerned behold thy palace 
flaming, and thy wife torn from thy arms to sate a 
tyrant’s palate; thou canst with meanness crouch 
before a puny lord, in aught but pomp inferior to 
thyself; and call his vile unhallowed lust, the un- 
alterable law which Alla sanctifies, and Mahomet 
approves.—Such then be Sadak’s love, and such his 
vowed protection of Kalasrade’s honour: but hear 
me, Prophet of the Just, and thou, pure, heavenly 
Being, spotless and holy God! Thou who canst pro- 
tect the weakest with thy mighty arm; O, give me 
strength to save that chastity which cruel Sadak 
dares not justify; and make thy trembling votary 
the instrument of vengeance on the tyrant’s head !’ 

‘.O beauteous and much-injured Kalasrade !’.an- 
swered Sadak, ‘ rather pray that Mahomet would 
fortify thy Sadak’s heart, and teach him, in this 
doubtful path, his duty to Kalasrade, and to his 
prince.’ 

* Alas!’ interrupted Doubor, the chief of the eu- 
nuchs, ‘I hoped this interview would have admini- 
stered comfort to the hearts of Sadak and Kalasrade ; 
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but passion, alas! has consumed the short moments 
that belonged to love; for now in the cast are hung 
the banners of approaching day, and the faint pur- 
ple light, reflected from the distant clouds, warns 
aur retreat. Come, noble Sadak, let us leave the 
beauteous fair, in full assurance that Alla will pre- 
vent the worst ill you dread, and save Kalasrade 
spotless till her lord’s return.’ 

* Leave her, O Doubor !’ answered Sadak, looking 
with wild ecstasy on his beloved wife; ‘ whom am 
1 to leave?’ 

‘ Brave and resolved chief,’ interrupted Kalas- 
rade, ‘ thy master wants thy wife, and thou must 
yield her to his furious will! Retire then, noble 
Sadak ; for Amurath approacheth with the wild eye 
of lust, and passion heats his blood to fold Kalas- 
rade with his warm embrace! Retire, my Sadak, to 
some convenient spot, where, safely hidden frem 
the flashes of thy Sultan’s amorous rage, thou 
mayest be a duteous and submissive witness of thy 
master’s pleasure !—Yes,’ continued the distracted 
Kalasrade, ‘ thou shalt view my tender frame con- 
vulsed, and see these arms, which oft have folded 
Sadak, stretched beneath the imperial rack of righ- 
teous Othman’s power!’ 

‘ O Sadak,’ interrupted Doubor, ‘ one moment 
more, and all is lost! O Kalasrade, if Sadak e’er 
deserved thy love, dismiss him henee, and save 
thyself, thy lord, and me, from instant ruin.’ 

‘ What!’ replied the wild Kalasrade, folding her 
noble Sadak in her arms, ‘ wilt thou bereave me of 
this polished shaft on whom I twine, and after 
crush me with the ponderous mags of Amurath? 
No, base eunuch, it is here alone Kalasrade lives; 
and, Sadak lost, my own weak female arm will set 
me free from Amurath’s embrace.’ 

‘ To leave thee pow,’ replied Sadak, ‘ were to 
give thee up a prey to tyranny and lust: no, Kelas- 
rade; let the tyrant come; we will disappoint his 
malice, and both at once seek peace beyond the 
gates of death !’ 

it was in vain that Doubor attempted to inter- 
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rupt the vehemence of Sadak and Kalasrade; for- 
getful of themselves or of the hazard of their friendly 
eunuch, they folded each other in mutual embraces, 
and seemed resolved that nothing more should part 
them. 

The distressed eunuch, finding every remonstrance 
vain, departed from the apartments of Kalasrade, 
and hastened to the chambers of the Sultan. 

Sadak and Kalasrade, without perceiving the 
chief of the cunuchs had left them, continued en- 
tranced in each other’s arms, and calling Alla and 
Mahomet to witness their mutual constancy and 
truth. 

In the midst of these passionate expressions, the 
bird of Adiram entered the windows of the palace, 
and, perching on the shoulder of Sadak, thus de- 
livered the message of his mistress to the astonished 
pair :— 

‘To comfort the afflicted is the delight of our 
race; and the inhabitants of heaven stoop with 
pleasure to the children of earth, when mercy calls 
them down: for this cause came the voice of con- 
solation to Kalasrade, when the evils of tyranny 
beset her; Adiram, also, the servant of Mahomet, 
watched over the afflicted fair one, and gave to 
Doubor the feelings of compassion. By hia coun- 
sels, was Amurath engaged in an inviolable oath to 
abstain from his base purpose, till the Waters of 
Oblivion were obtained, and Sadak, by his_assist- 
ance, was again blessed with the sight of his Kalas- 
rade. How have ye, wretched pair, perverted these 
kind purposes of Adiram! And where is that for- 
titude which first recommended you to the tutglage 
of our immortal race! By an ill-judged persever- 
ance, ye have changed a virtuous constancy into a 
vicious passion; and, neglecting both the bonds of 
friendship, and the commands of Mahomet, ye 
have nearly sacrificed Doubor to your folly, and 
yourselves to the idle dreams of uncurbed love. 
Love is an heavenly appetite, planted in the human 
species, to beget in them social harmonies; .it melts 
and subdues the savage heart, as the stubborn ore 
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18 softened in the refiner’s vessel; and, when regu- | 
lated by religion, it is ever protected by Alla and 
his Prophet: but blessings in the cup of the un- 
righteous are as the dregs of Heaven’s wrath; and 
appetite, when it overcomes reason and religion, is 
as the vassal of sin: though Alla hath taught you 
to submit, and bear with patience the evils of life, 
ye have listened to the fantasies of love, and, in 
the bravery of your hearts, resolved to pass together 
to the gates of death. What then are ye, foolish 
pair, that ye should have dominion over that life 
which Alla breathed into the clay-formed taber- 
nacles of your unanimated flesh? or where is the 
fortitude of flying like cowards from the face of 
danger, to the silent grave ? —Yet know, while Alla . 
reigns, no evi] shall befall the sons of infirmity, but 
such as, patiently endured, may work their future 
good: and therefore to the Just One alone it ap- 
pertaineth to dismiss frgm the service of life, or to 
continue his children in the trials of affliction.— 
Thus saith Adiram, the Genius of Sadak and Ka- 
lasrade, who is now compelled, by the law of fate, 
to leave her pupils to the miseries they have entailed 
upon themselves.’ 

The bird of Adiram uttered no more, but flew on 
the elastic surface of the air into the gardens of the 
palace; while the tender Kalasrade sunk in tears 
on the bosom of her astonished Sadak. 

The bird was no sooner gone forth, than Sadak 
heard the feet of a multitude in the gallery; and 
the doors of the apartment immediately bursting 
open, the guard of the seraglio entered and seized 
on the unhappy pair. 

Sadak, unmindful of himself, endeavoured to 
defend his beloved ; and though oppressed by num- 
bers, yet he fell upon the eunuch who held his 
Kalasrade, and tore him to the ground. 

But the resistance of Sadak was vain; the guards 
parted him from Kalasrade, and loaded him with 
chains. 

As soon as Sadak was secured by the guards, the 
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chief of the eunuchs appeared at the door of the 
apartment. 

* Slaves,’ said he aloud, ‘ is the vile miscreant 
Sadak, who hath entered the sacred walls of Amu- 
rath’s seraglio, seized ?’ 

*‘ He is, great Doubor,’ answered the guards; 
‘ the chain of death is on him, and we wait but 
for your commands to send his soul among those 
who rebel against their prince.’ 

* Hold, slave,’ replied Doubor, ‘ and secure him 
unhurt, till the mighty Amurath approach.’ 

Sadak was confounded at the appearance and be- 
haviour of Doubor; and Kalasrade wished to load 
him with reproach: but she feared she might incur 
the censures of Adiram, as she knew not as yet by 
what means her lord was discovered. 

Ere long, the music of the seraglio sounded; and 
Noubor, the chief of the eunuchs, perceiving that 
Amurath was near, hasted to receive him. 

‘ Prince of my life,’ said the chief of the eu- 
nuchs, as the royal Amurath came forward with 
the deadly frown on his brow, ‘ thy slaves have 
secured the enemy of thy peace.’ 

‘ Faithful Doubor,’ replied Amurath, * I com- 
mend thy zeal: but where is this vile miscreant 
who presumes to invade the recesses of Amurath’s 
seraplio?’ 

‘ Here, tyrant!" said the stern Sadak, ‘ if the 
oppressor dare look upon his injured—’ 

The guards who had secured Sadak, perceiving 
hy his speech that he meant to insult their Sultan, 
stopped with their hands all farther utterance, and 
gagged him with a bit of iron. 

The w Kalasrade, seeing her lord in such 
distress, broke from the guards (who held her but 
slightly, fearing the same fate which befell the 
black slave, should Amurath relent), and clasping 
the much-injured Sadak in her arms :— 

‘ Vile slaves,’ said she, ‘unhang mylord!’ Then, 
bursting into tears,—-‘ O Sadak, noble Sadak !’ con- 
tinued she; ¢ joy of my soul, and fountain of my 
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life ! how have these wretches dared deform thy 
noble image with their bonds of iron? Why didst 
thou not frown, my love, and fix them motionless 
with awe and fear? What is this puny Amurath, 
and all his guards, against the noble effort of thy 
uplifted arm? Alas! alas! my Sadak, they have 
bound you while you slept with ignominious 
chains; and now the tyrant laughs at your dis- 
tress !’ 

As the wild Kalasrade uttered these incoherent 
words, the guards and Doubor stood in fixed amaze- 
ment, fearing to interpose, or use the fair one 
roughly, and yet alarmed at her bold specch. 

Nor was the Sultan less confounded than his 
guards; each word she uttered stung him to the 
soul; and yet her glowing beautics, enlivened by 
her distress, and the tumultuous workings of her 
lovely frame, so strongly affected Amurath, that 
his lips refused to give forth the commands of his 
heart. 

But, seeing the beauteous Kalasrade endeavour- 
ing to embrace her lord, his fury returned, and he 
cried aloud :— 

* Base eunuch, secure the mad female from pol- 
luting herself with that wretch she dare prefer to 
Amurath !—And, slaves,’ continued the enraged 
Sultan, ‘ your lives shall answer for your base 
neglect, in no destroying the rebellious Sadak.’ 

the chief of the eunuchs, having secured the 
distressed Kalasrade, gave her into the custody of 
the eunuchs; and then he commanded the guards 
to put the bow-string upon Sadak. 

The wild miserable Kalasrade, at the sight of the 
bow-string, screamed aloud, and fell into the arms 
of the eunuchs; her fixed eyes were dilated with 
madness, and her teeth shook with the agonies of 
death. 

Amurath saw the affecting change with wild emo- 
tion, and, fearful Jest the soul of Kalasrade should 
escape, ordered the slaves to release Sadak from 
the bow-string. , 

‘ Slothful Doubor,’ said Amurath, ‘ hasten to 
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my Kalasrade’s assistance; for, by the Othman 
faith I swear, ye all shall follow if my fair one 
7 perish.’ 

The attempts of Doubor and his attendants were 
vain; Kmlasrade continued entianced, and Amu- 
rath, in despair, ordered Sadak to be released, that 
he might endeavour to recover his Kalasrade from 
her alarming trance. 

As soon as the guards had unbound Sadak, and 
released his mouth, they signified to him the Sul- 
tan’s orders, and led him toward the motionless 
Kalasrade. 

« Happy Kalasrade,’ said the brave Sadak, ¢ I trust 
ere this, the Prophet of the faithful hath delivered 
thee from the tyrant’s power: if not, Sadak will 
not disturb thy fleeting spirit: proceed, thou divine 
spirit of innocence and virtue, toward thy eternal 
mansion, and let not the rude breath of Sadak’s 
voice divert thee from thy righteous course |’ 

‘ Ah, blessed Alla!’ said the faint Kalasrade, re- 
viving at her Sadak’s well-known voice, ‘ where am 
I? in what blissful seat hast thou placed me, where 
the sweet music of my Sadak’s voice sings comfort 
to my soul? Ah! surely the trance of death is 
passed, and I am far removed from Amurath and 
all his curses !’ 

* Unfortunate Kalasrade!’ said Sadak, starting, 
‘ art thou again returned from the sweet sleep of 
death, to new-invented scenes of misery? Then 
bind me, slaves, again, and fix the bow-string to 
my neck: once more, thou virtuous partner of my 
heart, I call thy faithful soul away.—Tyyant! re- 
lease me from the world; for now I know Kalasrade 
will not stay behind.’ 

‘ No, proud rebel,’ said Amurath, ‘ when Kalas- 

-rade’s life is at stake, thy being is of trivial moment; 
at present live, that she may live, for whom only life 
issweet. But I demean my royalty in holding speech 
with such aslave.—Doubor, separate these stubborn 
spirits, and, for Kalasrade’s sake, Iect Sadak, though 
confined, want not life’s’ comfort. But, eunuch, 
watch with steady eye my beauteous Sultana; supply 
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her wants unbidden; yet, on your life, take care 
her frantic wildness is not suffered to prey upon 
herself: and, Doubor, when these things are exe- 
cuted according to the will of thy lord, let me see 
thee in the palace of pictures.’ 

At these words, the Sultan Amurath retired ; and 
Doubor, having executed his commission, hastened 
to meet his lord. 

* Faithful eunuch,’ said Amurath, as he entered, 
* I am pleased at thy contrivance: it had been dan- 
gerous, as thou well observest, to have seized on 
Sadak, the favourite of the Janissaries, in the public 
face of day; but now, by thy artifice, his life is for- 
feit, and the silent bow-string will, unheard, release 
me from this enemy of my love. Wherefore I mean, 
that, ere to-morrow’s sun surprise the wide-extended 
Othman empire, my faithful Doubor, with a few 
attendants, seize on his forfeit life.’ 

‘ Lord of the Othman empire,’ answered Doubor, 
« I shall obey the law of thy mouth.’ 

‘But, Doubor,’ said Amurath, ‘ onecircumstance 
still hangs upon my doubtful mind. You say, this 
Sadak entered the seraghio by your advice: yet, 
Doubor, what need was there to bring him in the 
silent hour of midnight to Kalasrade’s apartment? 
to have detected him in our royal gardens were 
sufficient: Doubor, the thought breeds anguish in 
my soul; besides, traitor, thou leddest him as a 
mute into Kalasrade’s arms! Slave, slave, thou 
liest; and Amurath is betrayed ! 

‘ Most enlightened of Mussulmen,’ answered 
Doubor, ‘the slave that dared attempt to deccive 
my lord, might justly tremble, as nothing can escape 
thy penetrating eye. Alas! had ignorant Doubor 
the.judgment of the father of the faithful, I had 
assuredly done as thou hast said; but, foolishly 
hoping to do more, I have nearly forfeited the 
esteem of my Sultan!’ 

‘ What more didst thou mean, vain man, to exe- 
cute?’ said Amurath, somewhat softened. 

‘ Mighty Amurath!’ answered the chief of the 
eunuchs, ‘ when first I brought the disguised Sadak 
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from the gardens of the seraglio, I asked the deceit- 
ful slave, whether he would yield Kalasrade to thy 
arms, if Amurath would vest him with a vizier’s ho- 
nours? To which he yielded a pretended assent, and 
assured me he would engage Kalasrade to receive 
thy embrace, the moment she was convinced of his 
exaltation.—Allured by this promise, I led him to 
the fair one’s apartment; and, as I hoped the conse- 
quepce would be grateful to my Sultan, I neglected 
to inform thee of Sadak’s presence till I had heard 
the issue of his conference with Kalasrade. But 
when I had brought the deceitful slave before her, 
unmindful of his promise, he attempted to pour forth 
a love-tale at her feet; upon which, I hastened to 
inform thee of his presence; and the guards of the 
seraglio soon secured the deceitful wretch.’ 

* Since, then, he values love beyond the honours 
of the Othman state,’ said Amurath, ‘ lect him falla 
sacrifice to love. Doubor, despatch him instantly ; 
each moment that he lives increases my, disquiet : 
but remerober his breath. in secret pass, that not 
a sigh contaminate the air to wound Kalasrade’s 
peace,’ 

No sooner was. Doubor gone, than the wa- 
vering Amurath began to repent that he had sent 
him. . 

* How am I divided,’ said he, * by love and ho- 
nour {| Unless.the Waters of Oblivion are obtained, 
my sacred oath prevents all intercourse with Ka- 
lasrade; and if Sadak dies, who shall be able to 
surmount the dangers that environ the fountains of 
Oblivion ?—Guards,’ said the anxious Sultan, ‘ call 
back the slave Daubor; stop his officious haste, and 
bring him here before your prince.’ 

The chief of the eunuchs returned.—*‘ Peace,’ 
said he, ‘be to the mighty Amurath; and may all 
his foes perish from before him !’ 

* What! wretched eunuch,’ said Amurath hastily, 
‘ is Sadak numbered with the dead ?’ 

‘The word of my lord,’ replied Doubor, ‘ was 
pressing, and thy slave hasted to obey thy com- 
mand +: but, being recalled ao suddenly by thy guards, 
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I stopped the slaves who drew the bow-string; and 
Saduk on his knees expects his doubtful fate.’ 

‘ Then all is well,’ replfed Amurath: ¢ for I 
mean not, Doubor, to destroy the doting wretch, 
through whom alone (such has been thy master’s 
folly) must Amurath hope to reach Kalasrade's 
beauties.’ 

* Alas!’ replied Doubor, the chief of the eunuchs, 
‘thy slave doth oft reflect upon the oath which 
robs my Sultan of the haughty fair one!’ 

* Yet, Doubor, think not,’ continued Amurath, 
* that, Christian-like, I mean to break my faith, 
where interest or occasion tempt; no, I have bound 
this happy and luxurious Sadak to draw his own 
destruction from the fountains of Oblivion: and 
now, if he fail to execute the vow, his life is justly 
forfeit, and Kalasrade at our own disposal. Where- 
fore, Doubor, Jet a ship be prepared to convey him 
to that distant island where the Waters of Oblivion 
are concealed.’ 

*‘ Lord of the Othmey race,’ answered Doubor, 
‘TI shall haste to obey thy will: nevertheless, if the 
weakness of Doubor’s understanding might be per- 
mitted to unfold itself in the sight of my prince, I 
would wish my lord appointed some one on whom 
he might depend, as master of the ship in which the 
rebel sails. For well thou knowest, mighty father 
of Mussulmen, that Sadak is beloved in the army, 
and the admirals of the fleet look on him with par- 
tial eyes. Was it not, O light of the world, in the 
insurrection of the Janissaries, in the month Mu- 
harrem, that Sadak only was sufficient to appease 
the tumult? He then was faithful to his Jord: but, 
now he leaves Kalasrade in thy possession, I fear 
his fierce unconquerable soul may easily be Jed 
aside from his obedience.’ 

‘ Then, Doubor,’ answered Amurath, ‘ let him 
perish ; for I will bear no rival in my power, or in 
my love: yet surely, Doubor, the soul of Sadak 
will not break through those bonds his faith has 
formed : ere to-morrow’s sun new gilds the Helles- 
pont, his vow must urge him to depart.’ 
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‘ True, O prinee of the faithful,’ answered Dou- 
bor; ‘nor need you fear a rival in this Sadak, 
whose pale glimu.cring glories are enlivened only 
by the favour of Amurath.’ 

* Well then,’ replied the Sultan, ‘ since his cou- 
rage is necessary for our repose, to your care, 
faithful eunuch, I commit him: and let him haste 
away; for Amuruath’s love ill brooks the tortures 
of suspense.’ 

The chief of the eunuchs hasted to obey the 
command of Amurath; and, returning to the dun- 
geon where Sadak expected the end of his fate, he 
ordered the mutes to release him.—Sadak, amazed 
at the order of Doubor, arose; and the mutes, 
having released him, retired. 

« Sadak,’ said Doubor, as the mutes retired, * be- 
hold the messenger of thy Sultan’s merey, who 
spares thy forfeit life, because thy vow has dedi- 
cated it to thy master’s service !’ 

‘If by thy master’s gift alone, O treachcrous eu- 
nuch, 1 am tu possess my.lifc,’ said Sadak sternly, 
‘he sends his mercy to a thankless slave.—Mercy ' 
dare the tyrant thus miscal]] the malice of his heart ? 
Is it mercy, then, to defile my better life, and send 
the poor remainder an outcast vagabond upon a 
pander’s errand? Go, obsequious eunuch, return 
to thy proud pampercd master, and tell him, Sadak 
wants not his life upon such slavish terms.’ 

© Alas! unfortunate Sadak,’ answered the chief of 
the eunuchs, ‘ what will the big word avail thee? 
When Amurath perceives that you mean not to 
execute the vow you have made, he will hold him- 
self no Jonger bound by that oath the duteous Ka- 
Jasrade has extorted from him.’ 

* Slave,’ returned Sadak, ‘I understand thee net: 
there is a show of friendship in thy speech, and yet 
methinks, I have more to fear when the wily serpent 
glides beside me, than when his angry hiss timely 
proclaims a generous defiance.’ 

* The friendship of humanity,’ said Doubor coolly, 
“I owe to all; nor is my heart sufficiently revenge- 
ful even to crush the ungrateful adder that ying» 
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me while I cherish him.—But, Sadak, I mean not 
to gall thee with reproach, but as a friend advise 
thee to submit, where submission only can yield 
thee hopes of comfort.’ 

*‘ Friendly Doubor,’ answered Sadak, pausing, 
‘I submit: but the time prescribed is nearly 
efapsed.—’ 

*‘ Fear not,’ answered Doubor; ‘ already orders 
are given to equip you; and ere night, you shall be 
conveyed to one of the Othman ships, with an able 
commander to steer you to the destined spot. But 
I can say no more; Amurath expects your answer, 
and J haste to proclaim your obedience.’ 

Sadak now began to relent, and he accused his 
heart, in suspecting the integrity of the chief of the 
eunuchs,— But Doubor was fied, and Sadak left 
alone in the dungeon of the seraglio. 

© O Alla!’ said the wretched Sadak, ‘ to thy all- 
just protection I commit my faithful Kalasrade ; 
thou, who overrulest the princes of the world, canst 
secure her in the flery trial: relying on thy arm, 
she shall stand as the water-fowl on the rock, and 
see the tempestuous billows of the ocean spend 
their vain force beneath her, unable to wash with 
their rude waves the surface of her dwelling- 
place.’ 

The chief of the eunuchs, having declared to 
Amurath the obedience of Sadak, waited till the 
evening; when, entering the dungeon with the 
guards of the seraglio, they conveyed Sadak through 
the water-gate to the ship which was prepared to 
sail in quest of the Waters of Oblivion: neither 
had the noble Sadak, by reason of the attendant 

ards, any opportunity of expressing his gratitude 

Doubor, the chief of the eunuchs. 

As soon as Sadak was embarked, the ship set 
sail; and the noble son of Elar found that the cap- 
tain of the ship was a Christian renegado: for 
Doubor had in vain sought after one of his own 
nation who was sufficiently skiljed in navigation to 
perform the voyage. 

For several days, the ship ran swiftly before the 
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wind, and hurried the unfortunate Sadak from the 
place of his beloved, as the vulture bears in his 
talons the panting lamb from its mother’s teats. 

But these winds were, after a short time, suc- 
ceeded by a calm; in which, being detained from 
their purpose, and a small gale afterwards arising, 
the captain of the vessel put into the island of 
Serfu, and there continued for two months, neither 
suffering his men to land, nor permitting the na- 
tives to enter his ship. 

Sadak, though astonished at the behaviour of 
Gehari the captain, yet attempted not to leave the 
ship, but spent his time chiefly in solitude and 
contemplation. 

A small vessel arriving from Constantinople, at 
length brought the captain the orders he expected ; 
and, the wind being favourable, he hoisted his sails 
and steered for the Atlantic Ocean. 

And now they were passing the island of Kirigou, 
when a storm arose, and, after many days buffeting 
against the wind, obliged them to sail into the bay 
which embosoms the city of Koron. 

It was in vain the citizens made signs for the ship 
to steer away from their ports; the swelling ocean, 
and the flerce winds united, drove them precipi- 
tately on the beach; and, every one being terrified 
with the storm, they hastenéd on shore, leaving the 
ship at anchor near the beach. 

‘ Unhappy mariners!’ said an aged citizen to 
them, as they walked up the beach, ‘ you have 
escaped the womb of the sea to be buried in this 
contagious city.’ 

The mariners hung down their heads at this 
dreadful declaration: and Sadak perceived that a 
plague was raging in the city of Koron. 

The captain, whose Mahometan name was Gehari, 
ordered the crew to seige on Sadak; at the same 
time sending notice to the governor of the city, that 
he bore the commission of Amurath, and had s 
state-prisoner under his care. 

Sadak was amazed at the captain’s behaviour ; 
for he knew not before that he was looked upon 
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as a prisoner, or that Gehari had any command 
over him. 

* My Jord,’ said Gehari, ‘ be not alarmed ; I have 
no commission to treat you ill; and if I had, your 
noble behaviour would prevent the execution of it: 
only I was commanded, if possible, not to land in 
the Othman empire, and, if necessity drove me on 
shore, I was to look upon you as my prisoner.’ 

* Gehari,’ said Sadak, ‘ use me as you please; 
you have the commission of my prince, before whose 
lawful will I shall ever prostrate my obedjent 
spirit.’ 

it was happy for Gehari that this prisoner was of 
a noble temper: for such was the confusion of the 
city, that the governor had neither guard nor au- 
thority among his miserable subjects. 

‘ Alas!’ said Gehari to Sadak, as they entered the 
city, ‘ to boast a power over you here, were to carry 
human vanity even beyond the grave. Death and 
destruction are the rulers of Koron, and desqlation 
tyrannizes over the children of Alla,’ 

‘ Not 80, noble Gehari,’ answered Sadak; “thou 
hast yet but a Christian’s faith, or thou wouldeat 
learn to acknowledge Alla the father of his children, 
even in the grave of death. His hand, O Gchari, 
is on the famine and the plague: where he suffers, 
they spread the dark wings of fate; and where he 
stops, the mighty conquerors fall appeased. But 
let us boldly enter these gates of sickness, and, 
while we have étrength, administer to those over 
whom the dark fien@hath thrown the purple mantle 
of contagion.’ 

The mariners, animated by the words and the 
example of Sadak, boldly entered the city of Keron 

nd while the ghastly inhabitants sat trembling and 
inactive in their houses, Sadak and his companions 
exercised the compassionate offices of humanity -on 
the.miserable objects that surrounded them. 

But his laborious and dangerous employment soon 
overwhelmed the noble Sadak, and he found the 
plague had seized his distempered blood. 

Listless, and unable to serve others, or to help 
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himself, the wretched son of Elar fell between two 
carcasses, to preserve whom his utmost endeavours 
had proved abortive. 

The miscries that succeeded nature kindly hid 
from his remembrance; the disorder pressed his 
brain, and he lay entranced on the ground in the 
streets of Koron. 

After two days, he arose from the ground, his 
knees tottering with the weight of his cmaciated - 
body; he cast his hollow eyes around him, and on 
every side saw the dismal marks of the all-destruc- 
tive plague. 

But what engaged his chicf attention were two 
youths, who were knceling on the ground beside an 
aged body, who was just sending forth his last pes- 
tiferous breath, as a deadly legacy between his 
children. Their pious tears and their duteous at- 
tention to the expiring sage, mixed with a submis- 
sive resignation to the will of Alla, struck the soul 
of Sadak, long before he perceived thcy were the 
sons of his strength, who were performing the last 
sad offices to Mepiki, the father of Kalasrade. 

‘My children, my duteous children,’ said the 
enervated Sadak, crawling, with trembling limbs, to 
their assistance, ‘ may Alla bless your pious care ! 
ye are indeed the sons of Sadak, and the offspring 
of Kalasrade; and your father is better pleased to 
see you thus active in this vale of death, than 
crowned with the conquest of unnumbered foes.’ 

The astonishment of Codan and Ahud at the 
sight of their father, did not prevent their attend- 
ance on the dying Mepiki: they closed the eyes 
of their departed friend with pious tears, and em- 
braced with reverence the dead body of their ho- 
noured ancesfor. ? 

The soul of Sadak was overcome by the piety of 
his children; and he, whom embattled armies could 
not move from his post, became the tender victim 
of paternal affection. 

Codan and Ahud, perceiving their father fainting, 
ran to his assistance; new cares succeeded to in- 
erease their affliction; and the dying groans of Me- 
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piki were scarcely remembered, while Sadak conti- 
nued to faint in the arms of his children. 

*‘ Thanks, gentle Codan; thanks, tender Ahud,’ 
said Sadak to his children, as he arose from the 
bondage of weakness: ‘though nature is exhausted, 
my soul is revived by the behaviour of my sons; 
and Sadak rejoices to see the tenderness of Kalas- 
rade triumphant over thy father’s flerceness.’ 

‘ Fountain of our life, and leader of our thoughts,’ 
answered Codan, ‘thy children lift up i a hearts 
to Alla, and bless him for the comforts he has given 
us in this scene of terrors.’ 

‘Ah, my son!’ said Sadak; ‘ why should I com- 
plain of bodily weakness, when the weakness of my 
mind is superior? Unsatisfied with the presence of 
my children, I burn to know what strange fatality 
has brought you to the city of Koron.' 

‘Author of our being,’ answered Ahud, ‘ thy 
children have not been exempt from the misfortunes 
of their parents.—Soon after our father left us under 
the protection of the affectionate Mepiki, a slave 
hastened toward the hut whither thy offepring had 
‘etired from the rage of the flame. : 

‘ « Aged Mepiki,’ said the slave, ¢ retire with the 
children of Sadak: for behold, the royal Janissaries 
are advancing, and Amurath hath commanded the 
progeny of Sadak to be brought before him.’ 

‘ Our aged parent wrung his hands at the relation 
of the slave: the Janissaries were in sight, and 
Codan and myself only with thy father Mepiki. 

* © Alas!’ said the parent of our honoured mother 
Kalasrade, ‘five of my daughter’s children are 
with the cunuchs at the extremity of the garden; 
and to ws there are little hopes of flight,—to them 
is the certainty of condemnation !’ 

* «Venerable: sire,’ answered the slave, ‘it will 
be vain to attempt the rescue of those who are ab- 
sent from my lord: but if you and the children of 
Sadak will follow me into the forest that oversha- 
dows the village, I will engage to lead you in safety 
from the malice of your pursuers.’ 

* « Lead me then,’ replied our sire Mepiki; ‘lead 
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me, faithful slave, from the tyranny of Amurath ! 
For myself, indeed, it little matters whether I pe- 
rish by age, or by the sword; but these may live to 
revenge the blood of their ancestors.’ 

‘Thus saying, Mepiki leaned on the slave; 
and, Codan and myself drawing our scimitars, 
we issued forth, and covered ourselves from the 
sight of the Janissaries among the cedars of the fo- 
rest. 

© Heregre continued till night; when the faithful 
slave besought us to follow him through the forest, 
to a town about four leagues from the habitation of 
Mepiki. 

* Thinking ourselves too near the arm of Amu- 
rath, we departed thence the following night to 
Barebo; and there continued, till a vessel which 
was trading to Ismir took us on board, and carried 
us to that pride of Asia. 

‘We contjnued in Ismir but a few days; the 
plague broke out in the suburbs, and raged with 
such violence, that Mepiki resolved to embark in 
the first vessel that left the city of Ismir. This 
happened to be a merchant’s sloop bound for Koron, 
in which we came with favourable gales, and landed, 
not long since, in this miserable city. 

*The mariners who came with us escaped ‘not 
the pestilence, although they had left the city of 
Ismir; they were seized with the contagion as soon 
as they landed; and the disorder raged with such 
violence, that, ere half the moon was elapsed, the 
whole city groaned under its wretched influence. 

‘ The aged Mepiki for some time shut himself and 
us up in an inner apartment, hoping to eseape the 
contagion: but when he found the deadly disorder 
had seized him, he commanded us to carry him 
forth into the open air; which, in obedience to his 
will, we performed this morning.’ 

‘ And have ye, my children,’ said Sadak hastily, 
‘overcome the contagion, or hath it yet delayed to 
scize on your youthful frames ?’ 

‘We have hitherto,’ answered Codan, ‘ expe- 
rienced a doubtful life; but, seeing our parent hath 
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escaped from the danger of the plague, we shall no 
longer accuse our stars of leading us to the horrors 
of this place.’ 

‘Son,’ answered Sadak, ‘to accuse fate, is to 
rebel against Alla: and no circumstances can jus- 
tify our imprecations, while our faith must assure 
us, that He is the merciful Governor ofall our for- 
tuncs.’ 

Codan, abashed at the reproof of Sadak, covered 
his breast with his declining head. 

As Sadak held this converse in the desolate streets 
of Koron, he perceived the captain of the ship 
drawing near him: but the fire of his countenance 
was extinguished, and the lamp of life glimmered 
but palely in the checks of Gehari. 

‘ Noble Gehari,’ said Sadak turning toward him, 
‘I perceive that equal misfortunes have oppressed 
us: yet, in this victory of the grave, how much are 
we indebted to Alla for our wonderful escape!’ 

‘ That I should bless Alla,’ answered Gehari, 
‘is not wonderful; for my enjoyments will pro- 
bably be restored with my life: but surely, to the 
much-injured Sadak, death had been a welcome 
guest u 

* Gehari,’ answered Sadak, ‘it is by the gracious 
Alla’s appointment that I bear the standard of af- 
fliction; in which post if I fall, blessed be his will! 
but while I live, I mean not cowardly to lament my 
situation.’ 

* Well,’ replied Gehari, ‘dost thou'unite the de- 
terminations of the brave with the submissions of 
the pious: nor are your virtues useless; for Amu- 
rath means to try their utmost strength, and I am 
come an unwilling slave, to urge your departure 
from the city of Koron.’ 

‘If Gehari will point out the means of my de- 
parture,’ answered Sadak, ‘I am prepared: but 
suffer me to take these my children as companions 
in my toils.’ 

‘Ah! replied Gehari, starting, ‘are these the 
sons of Sadak, on whose lives the Sultan sets so 
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high a price? Now, Sadak, teach me the duty that 
I owe my prince, consistent with my friendship to 
thy noble nature! On pain of Amurath’s displea- 
sure, is every one who owns the Othman’s sway 
bound to discover their knowledge of thy children: 
and yet, sooner shall Gehari perish, than bring 
such exquisite distress on Sadak’s generous spirit.’ 

‘ Gehari,’ answered Sadak, ‘ obey thy prince, and 
Jet not friendship breed rebellion.’ 

‘What, my father!’ interrupted Codan, < will 
you tamely yield your sons a prey to tysanny? If 
80, Mepiki’s life is spent in vain; we better had 
fallen with our brethren, beneath the scimitars of 
the Janissaries, than met at Koron with our father's 
friend.’ : 

* Codan,’ answered Sadak, sternly, ‘it ill be- 
comes the sucker to vie with its parent stock: as a 
father, in tenderness, I should forget your wants 
of filial duty; but rebellion, son, shall mect with 
Sadak’s curse, though his uplifted dagger pierce his 
Codan’s heart: and yet, my son, I would this 
mighty Amurath, for whom the slaves of Othman 
live, did weigh in equal balance hia own impetuous 
pleasures and his people’s comfort. Surely, Alla, 
thou gavest us not our lives to be the tyrant’s 
sport, but didst intend the ruler of the faithful 
should be his subjects’ joy! If thou shalt judge 
hereafter the princes of the earth, for every life in 
wantonness destroyed, there is not a prince but 
gladly would exchange his nature with a peasant !’ 

* Generous Sadak,’ said Gehari, ¢ dispel the gloom 
that overwhelms thee; for Gehari means not to be- 
tray thy sons: the spirited Codan, and his more 
submissive brother, shall, if it pleaseth thee, par- 
take of their father’s fortune. Of all our mariners, 
but seven have escaped the plague; Codan, there- 
fore, and Ahyd, shall supply the place of two of 
my officers; and the rest we must seek for in some 
neighbouring port.’ 

‘ Friendly Gehari,’ answered Sadak, ‘ how shall 
I repay thy generous services! Permit us only 
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to hide the corpse of our dear parent in the earth, 
and we will attend thy will.’ 

At these words, Gehari left Sadak and his child- 
ren, and, calling together his scattered mariners, 
returned to the ship. 

Sadak, in the mean time, assisted his sons in their 
melancholy office; and, having covered up the 
body of Mepiki, he led them to the vessel which 
Gehari commanded. 

The wind blowing from the land, soon wafted 
them from the city of Koron; and Gehari, unwilling 
to return toward Constantinople, sailed to Medan, 
and there recruited the number of his mariners. 

From Medan, after a tedious passage, they 
reached the island of Gomerou; where refreshing 
themselves a short space, they steered to the south, 
through the wide Atlantic, and, approaching toward 
the sun, thcy encountered the sultry heats of the 
torrid zone. 

Sadak, though unacquainted with the sea, was 
not indolent; the day was spent in instructing his 
sons; and in the night he strove with manly cou- 
rage to surmount the appressions of his mind, 
which were aggravated by the thoughts of Kalas- 
rade’s distress. 

Having passed the warmer climates, they drew 
near to the cold regions of the South, and Gebari, 
perceiving land, steered his vessel towards the 
shore, and auchored at a small distance from a 
beautiful island. 

Here they found the blessings of plenty; and the 
mariners, quickly recovering from the disorders of 
the sea, were enabled to pursue the directions of the 

.bold Gehari, who stayed no longer than was neces- 
sary to refit his vessel and renew his stores. 

From this island they sailed toward the Straits 
which divide the Atlantic from the Pacific Ocean. 
But as they approached the land the wind arose, 
and the sea beat in tempestuous billows against the 
weesel of Gehari. . 

The mariners in vain pointed their vessel to the 
West; bor sides shook, as fearful of the storm, and 
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the ship started from the face of the tempest, as the 
war-horse trembles in the day of battle. 

Sadak beheld the conflicting clements with pa- 
tience and calmness : but Codan was terrified at the 
black mountainous ocean, which rose in broken 
precipices above the masts of the ship. As the 
vessel sunk embosomed in the holluw sounding 
billows, so sunk the heart of Codan, and Sadak in 
vain attempted to give to his son a courageous 
mind, 

‘Is this Codan?’ said his father, as he saw him 
dissolved in tears, and trembling at his fate; ¢ is 
this the descendant of Elar, who 80 nobly supported 
the dying Mepiki? Where, wretched son! is that 
undaunted mind which formerly endeared thee to 
thy parents ?’ 

‘Pardon, O Sadak,’ answered Codan, ‘the mis- 
givings of my soul; itis not for myself, O parent of 
my life, but for thee my heart pants, and my strength 
flies from me: was it not sufficient that Amurath 
bereaved thee of Kalasrade, without sending thee 
hither amidst conflicting elements ?’ 

* Codan,’ answered Sadak, ‘ thy fears for me dis- 
cover a noble soul, and Sadak thanks thee for them: 
but dismiss them quickly, Codan.’ 

As Sadak was uttering these words, a tremendous 
swell broke over the ship, and the wave over- 
whelmed both Sadak and his son. 

The father instantly secured himself by embracing 
a part of the ship, which saved him from the efforts 
of the wave: but Codan became a sacrifice to its 
violence, and was driven over the sides of the vessel 
into the tumultuous ocean. 

It was some time before Sadak recovered from. 
the confusion around, as the sea had nearly stunned 
him in its passage: but when he found his son was 
torn from him by the swell, and saw him tossed on 
the billows, the undaunted Sadak leaped forward, 
and was about to follow, had not Ahud caught 
his father in his arms, and prevented his inten- 
tions. 

‘ Wretched Ahud !’ said Sadak sternly, ‘art thou 
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jealous of Codan’s better spirit, that thou hast 
dared prevent thy father in rescuing his first-born 
from the womb of the sea?’ 

‘Protector of thy children!’ answered Ahud, 
‘forgive my presumption, and let Sadak be re- 
served for the arms of his Kalasrade: Rhud will 
either deliver his brother, or perish beside him.’ 

‘No,’ replicd Sadak, preventing the intentions 
of Ahud, as his son struggled to fling himself into 
the tempestuous ocean, ‘I now am satisfied; and 
Sadak, thy father, shall restore thy Codan to his 
brother's arms.’ 

In this tender struggle between Sadak and his 
son, Gehari advanced; and, taking each by the 
hand,—- 

* Alas, noble friend,’ said he, ‘ will you increase 
the misfortunes of Gehari? The good Codan is al- 
ready the prey of our boisterous enemy; and will 
you likewise desert mc in this perilous storm?’ 

‘We mean, answered Sadak, struggling, ‘to 
rescue Codan, the beloved of our heart.’ 

‘ Though I admire your affection,’ replied Gehari, 
(still preventing the purpose of Sadak), ‘ yet I 
must not suffer it to overpower your reason: to ga- 
crifice our lives in madness to the memory of our 
friend, is neither prudent nor courageous; and 
greater fortitude is exercised in forbearance, than 
in the vehement sallies of distempered passion.’ 

*« The words of, Gehari,’ answered Sadak, ‘are as 
oil to the wounded on the plain: and we must 
learn, Ahud, to submit, where Alla hath denied us 
the conquest of aught but ourselves.— Yes, Gehari, 
to see my breathless son extended on the wave, and 
yet stand motionless beside him, is far more diffi- 
cult than to seek his embrace among the roarings 
of the ocean: but Alla, O Codan, is present with 
thee, and Mahomet hath taken charge of thy du- 
teous body: it is we are afflicted by the storm, 
while thou art wafted from this scene of misery to 
the mansions of the faithful.’ 

The gentle Ahud yielded to the wise dictates of 
his father; and Gehari prevailed on his friends to 
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desist from their frantic purpose, as the sea was 80 
fierce, that the ship could scarcely bear the billows 
that broke around her. 

After some time, the storm abated, and Gchari 
prepared to run through the Straits into the 
Pacific Ocean, 

The rest of the voyage passed uninterrupted by 
the wind or the sea: but the serenity of the 
weather did but ill compensate to Sadak the loss of 
his first-born. 

After fifty days’ sailing, Gehari discovered a great 
smoke, and in the night could distinguish at a 
distance flames of tire. These increased every hour, 
and so greatly terrified the mariners, that Gchari 
was fearful they would rise up against him, and re- 
fuse to proceed on their voyage. 

Nor were the fears of Gehari groundless: for, at 
their nearer approach, the curling foam of the waves 
each night appeared as liquid fire, and the ocean 
glowed like the meltigg-pot of the refiner. The 
mariners aghast, viewed with despair the horrid 
scene, and the fears which were expressed in their 
countenances seemed to gather strength from the 
pale deadly light which flashed on the broken sur- 
face of the sea beneath them. - 

Overpowered by the gloomy terror, they fell 
with their faces on the deck, and their captain in 
vain addressed them with alternate promises and 
threats. ; 

Sadak, perceiving the distress of Gehari, and that 
their purpose would prove abortive, if they were suf- 
fered to persist in their fears, obtained from Gehari 
permission to arouse them; and with his drawn 
sabre, walking into the midst of the prostrate ma- 
riners, he thus addressed their coward spirits :— 

‘Sons of Mahomet, and brethren of the truth! why 
fall ye thus as the leaves of autumn on the sandy 
plain? What conquering enemy cometh against you, 
whose terrifying aspect you dare not behold? Or 
what dangers are these which have subdued the sol- 
diers of our Prophet? Come the infidels of Europe 
against us? or is the all-bartering Christian arisen 
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up in arms to oppose our passage? If these were in 
sight, my friends would doubtless arise, and vindi- 
cate the faith of Mussulmen; they would start from 
the slumbers of fear, and put on the manly countc- 
nance of war. Shall then the harmless wave affright 
you, when in sportive gambols it imitates the brisk 
flashes of a livelier element ? Or shall you, who have 
undaunted seen the ocean’s hollow womb, and all 
its watery caves, now shrink in terror back, when 
the heavy sea casts its languid smiles upon you ? 
These, my friends, are omens of our safety, and 
assure us of success. But rise and sce me pour this 
harmless lightning on my hands, and thank our 
Prophet, that, in the starless night, he makes old 
Ocean light us on our destined course.’ 

Thus saying, the bold Sadak drew from the 
surrounding waves a bow] of water, which sparkled 
as it rose, and poured on his hands: the trembling 
mariners raised up their fearful heads, and viewed 
with wonder the innocent effect of Sadak’s trial, 
till, satisfied by the experiment, they again ven- 
tured to arise, each blushing at his causeless fear. 

But a few days’ sailing dgain recalled their fears. 
The island was now discovered, and in the middle of 
it a huge mountain, whose summit reached far 
above the fleeting clouds, where an uncommon 
volcano vomited forth a wide deluge of liquid fire, 
which broke forth from the mountain with terrible 
roarings, and a mighty sound, as of winds bursting 
from the deep caverns of the earth. The glowing 
deluge descended down the mountain in a sheet of 
fire, and, rushing violently into the sea, drove back 
the affrighted waves in dreadful hisses from its 
surface; and for a long time preserved its flery 
course beneath the waters that foamed above it. 

The countenance of Gehari was now fixed with 
astonishment and dread; and he confessed to Sa- 
dak, that he dared not trust his ship any nearer 
the island. 

* Give me then,’ anédwered the undaunted warrior, 
“a boat, and a small portion of your provision, and 
Sadak will alone risk the dangers that surround 
the fountains of Oblivion,’ 
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‘No, my father,’ answered the duteous Ahud, 
* there is yet one left that is ready to share with 
thee the dangers of this horrid place.’ 

‘My son Ahud,’ replied Sadak, * Codan is no 
more, and the javelins of Aimurath have doubtless, 
ere this, pierced the hearts of thy brethren: if 
Sadak perish, yet shall his name Jive in Ahud; 
and Kalasrade shall yet have one to revenge her 
wrohgs ! i’ 

* It is not revenge alone, answered Ahud, * that 
thy Kalasrade will require from her Ahud; she 
will ask me also for thee, O Sadak: and when she 
hears that I refused to share in my father’s toils, 
she will pour on me the imprecations of a heart- 
broken parent.’ 

“O Sadak,’ interrupted Gehari, ‘ yield to the 
duteous voice of Ahud, whose presence with thee 
may haply be the means of both your future safety.’ 

Sadak, at length overcome by Ahud and Gehari, 
consented: and the unhappy father and his son 
descended from the side of the ship into the boat 
which Gehari had prepared for their reception; 
while the captain and his mariners poured after 
them the unavailing tears of friendship and com- 
passion. The boat was about three leagues distant 
from the shore when it parted from the ship; and, 
the wind biéwing fair, Sadak steered briskly for the 
island of the Waters of Oblivion. i 

The nearer they approached, the more tremendous 
looked the rocks which surrounded the island, 
against which the sea beat and roared, as if it strove 
in vain for a place whereon it might rest. 

Being arrived within half a league, the boat struck 
on 8 quicksand; and Sadak could neither move:it, 
nor would the treacherous sand bear his weight, 
when he attempted to wade forward on its surface. 

After many fruitless endeavours, he took several 
smal! boards, which formed the bottom floor of the 
boat, and, tying them together, made two rafts, 
which he laid orf the sand, and, moving one for- 
ward, while he stood on the other, he thus made 
some small progress toward the island. But this 
was an imperfect attempt, as the raft would bear 
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but one at a time; and Ahud was left a helpless 
spectator in the boat. T'o conquer this difficulty, 
Sadak returned again to the boat, and, by the help 
of the ours and rudder, he made a third raft: so 
that Ahud, by following his father’s steps, and 
giving the raft which he stept from to Sadak, who 
went before him, they with difficulty moved for- 
ward to the rocks that surrounded the Waters of 
Oblivion. 

The tide had been several hours falling from the 
rocks, when Sadak arrived under their prominent 
horrors; and had left a narrow beach, on which 
he and Ahud rested, after their perilous journey. 
Here Sadak and his wretched son recruited their 
wearied bodies with such refreshment as they had 
brought in their garments from the boat, which, 
though scarcely sufficient for the next day’s sup- 
port, wag the only means of living they could see 
before them; unless they should be able to scale 
the overhanging precipices, whose head seemed 
wrapped in the dark clouds that were gathered 
around their rugged summits. 

Sadak and Ahud, having refreshed their limbs, 
arose and went about under the rocks in search of 
some opening which might afford them an entrance 
into the island: but ere they could discover any 
passage, they came in sight of the burning torrent, 
and were obliged to retire from its destructive in- 
fluence. To add to this distress, the tide returned 
with violence around them, and the swelling ocean 
arose on: the beach; so that Sadak and his son 
were half-covered by the sea. 

Thus wretched, they waded backward and for- 
ward on the beagh, till Ahud discovered a small 
cavern in the rock, whose bottom the tide had not 
reached when Sadak and his son ascended into it. 

In this gloomy cavern, which dripped with the 
salt tears of the ocean, they obtained a few moments 
relief: but the ascending swell followed them ere 
long into the cavern, and, dashing its rude waves 
against them, drove them on the rugged face of the 
reck. The tide, however, rose not above them; 
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but, after a long persecution, retired, and Jeft them 
nearly exhausted by its rude buffetings; and the 
wretched father, and his duteous son, overcome 
with unnatural toils, shumbered on the sea-weed, 
which the water had left them for their miserable 
bed. 

Yet short were the slumbers of these afflicted 
Mussulmen; the rocks and the mountains around 
them were heaved in the night with dreadful earth- 
quakes, and the island trembled with the adven- 
turous Sadak and his son, as the wounded elephant 
shakes the tottering turret in the armies of the van- 
quished. ‘The sea, agitated by contending winds, 
rose in wild fragments to the clouds; and meteors 
gleaming through the troubled air, cast a horrid 
light upon the watery profound, where monsters, 
rising on the scattered waves, stirred up a new com- 
motion, and waged bloody war among themselves, 
increasing still the terror of the night with their 
discordant roarings, which the concave echoing rocks 
again repeated; and, over all, the thunders from 
above joined in the general discord. 

‘ Ahud,’ said Sadak, starting from his sleep (as 
he beheld the horrid scene before him), ‘ such 
would all nature be, were evil spirits masters of 
our fate: but fear not, Ahud; these gloomy rocks 
hide not this disordered prospect from our Pro- 
phet’s sight: He, through the tumult, looks on us, 
and watches, lest our faithless spirits sink from 
their just dependence upon Alla’s power.’ 

* True,’ answered the duteous Ahud, ‘ O noble 
parent ! and the man whose righteous heart obeys 
the dictates of his God, may calmly view these do 
solated scenes.’ 7 : 

‘In us,’ replied Sadak, ‘ whose slight frames 
were formed to tremble at every shock, these 
visions must awaken fear and hofror: but the 
tumults of the whole ocean, and the crush of the 
wide earth itself, would be less disgustful tothe 
blessed Alla than the rebellious workings of a 
wicked heavt, though hidden beneath the gay trap- | 
pings of a voluptuous infidel. A wicked soul, O 
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Ahud, is more dark and tumultuous than these 
horrors that surround us: yet often doth the 
coward run with terror from the lhghtnings flash, 
or even from an insect’s presence, when he dare 
cherish in his bosom the most dreadful of mon- 
sters, a disobedient and rebellious spirit!’ 

But, in the midst of his religious expressions, the 
afflicted Sadak could not prevent some fears that 
arose in his mind, when he reflected on the exposed 
situation of his beloved Kalasrade; who, since her 
lord’s departure from the seraglio, had suffered far 
greater terrors from oppression and lust than Sa- 
dak had experienced from contending clements. 

For several days she was permitted, without mo- 
lestation, to mourn the fate of her Sadak, who she 
feared would be secretly destroyed by the malice of 
Amurath. 

But the vile Amurath could ill brook his absence 
from Kalasrade; every day he sent for Doubor, 
to inquire how she bore the loss of Sadak; and, 
but for the prudent interposition of the chief of 
the eunuchs, he would have teased the fair one 
every hour with his offensive solicitations. 

Doubor, who knew that persecution would rather 
inflame than assuage the sorrows of the virtuous 
Kalasrade, framed daily some new excuse to prevent 
the applications of Amurath; and at last, when the 
monarch would be no longer withholden, he went 
before, and assured Kalasrade that Sadak was safe, 
and on his search after the Waters of Oblivion. 

The presence of Amurath renewed the sorrows 
of Kalasrade; she looked upon him as the mur- 
derer of her beloved; and al] his softness and 
eloquence met with reproof and severity from the 
eyes and the heart of the much-injured Kalasrade. 

The proud Amurath, vexed at his ill success, 
eursed the faithful Sadak: and although his oath 
prevented him from executing the desires of his 
heart, yet he resolved to attack the fair one, through 
those who were .dearer to her than her own ex- 
istence. 

Full of these resolutions, he left the fair Kalas- 
rade in wrathful haste, and flew from her presence 
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as the enraged tiger springs from the pursuit of 
the valorous huntsman. 

Immediate orders were given to the Janissaries 
to seize on the children of Sadak, who were with 
their grandsire Mepiki on the opposite shores of 
Asia. But ere the Janissaries could reach the vil- 
lage, the two elder were flown away with the aged 
Mepiki. 

Amurath in wrath cursed the Janissaries for their 
neglect, and ordered Doubor to dispose of the five 
that were taken in the prisons of the seraglio. 

The next morning, the malicious monareh ap- 
peared before Kalasrade, and commanded her to 
yield to his desires. The affrighted Kalasrade, 
trusting to the monarch’s oath, refused to comply : 
and Amurath, enraged, found one female in the 
seraglio, who thought herself not honoured by his 
lascivious offers. 

Pride and fury possessed his soul, and he com- 
manded Doubor to bring the eldest of Kalasrade’s 
children before him. 

The little innocent was dragged out of the dun- 
geon, and came, with trembling limbs, into the 
presence of Amurath. 

‘Doubor,’ said the Sultan, ‘ unsheath thy sci- 
mitar, and sacrifice that accursed pledge of Sadak’s 
love before mine eyes‘ 

The heart-wounded Kalasrade, who had long been 
torn from her children, rejoiced at the sight of Ra- 
chal, the eldest of her daughters; and the little 
Rachal, when she perceived her tender mother, 
forgot the terrors of the dungeon, and the frowns of 
Amurath, and ran from the chief of the eunuchs, 
and hid herself in the folds of Kalasrade’s gar- 
ments. 

The bold affections of a mother at that instant 
_ animated the tender Kalasrade, and, folding her 
daughter in her arms, she passionately embraced 
the beauteous Rachal, and bedewed her little 
cheeks with maternal tears. 

The mighty Amurath could not behold the scene 
unmoved:-but the thoughts that Sadak was the 
father of Rachal, soon changed his breast from 
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pity to malice; and the enraged monarch again 
commanded Doubor to lead forth the little Rachal 
to instant execution. 

At the voice of Amurath, the eyes of Kalasrade 
glistened with rage, and she viewed the Sultan as 
the lioness darts forth indignant flashes from her 
eyes, when disturbed in the lonely caverns of the 
rocks by the adventurous hind. 

‘ Tyrant !’ said she, ‘death only shall divide my 
hest-beloved Rachal from these widowed arms: 
though Sadak might have civil duties to struggle 
with against his love, a mother knows no superior ' 
tie to withhold her from succouring those who were 
the offspring of her womb, and the children of her 
breast.’ 

* Doubor!’ said the wavering Amurath, ‘ what 
means this foolish heart of mine, that dares not en- 
counter with a woman’s will? But, slave, thou well 
mayest sead thy master’s mind: yet four are left in 
thy possession; sacrifice those to my neglected 
love, and teach this stubborn beauty what she owes 
to Amurath and her prince.’ 

‘Ah! what saidst thou, tyrant?’ interrupted the 
distracted Kalasrade; ‘ shall Camir, the lovely 
image of his father’s strength; shall Elphan, ever 
submissive to his mother's will; or the fair Ophu, 
pretty mimic of my playful actions; or the lovely 
Isddt, sweetly smiling, when Kalasrade smiles;— 
shall these dear precious innocents bleed beneath 
the, murdering knife of a slave’s hand? O righteous 
Alla, who gavest these pledges of my Sadak’s love, 
in painful labours, to my arms, remember what I 
suffered for their lives; and let not a vile wretch 
at once destroy, what thou, with many & groan, 
didst bring to light and life!’ 

‘ Art thou too turned to stone, by this wild 
woman's talk,’ said Amurath to Doubor, ‘ that, 
like & stricken hart, thou pantest for thy breath? | 
Slave, instantly retire, and bring the heads of 
these early rebels to my sight, who ape so soon the 
treacherous features of their father’s crimes ! 

Doubor, with slow reluctance, obeying his Sultan, 
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left the apartment, and went, with downcast looks, 
to seek the children of Kalasrade in the dungeon 
of the seragho. 

As soon as the little Camir and Elphan saw the 
Venerable cunuch approach, they ran with spark- 
ling eyes; and, scizing on his trembling hands, 
they lifted up their smiling countenanees, and told 
him they were glad to see him, for the black ill- 
natured men who had watehed them had given 
them no provision for the day. 

Doubor, who had before secretly cherished the 
little offspring of Kalasrade, wondered not at the 
innocent freedom of Camir or El}phan: but the 
good eunuch’s eyes ran down with floods of tears, 
when he beheld the smiling countenances of those 
whose blood he was soon condemned to spill! 

Conquered by their artless love and freedom, the 
tender Doubor took them to his arms, and kissed 
them with a father’s fondness; then, partly draw- 
ing forth his shining se:mitar, the little family of 
Kalasrade, affrighted at its glittering sight, fled 

swiftly to the extremity of the dungeon; and 
Doubor, overcome with friendly tenderness and 
zeal, thrust the cruel blade back again into its 
scabbard, and fell to the earth, unable to perform 
the cruel purposes of his master’s will. 

While Doubor was thus employed in the murky 
dungeon, Amurath was not less irresolute in the 
gilded apartments of Kalasrade: now fully bent to 
execute his rage on the sweet smiling Rachal, he 
drew his crooked falchion, and made up to 
the wife of Sadak; when, awed by her maternal 
tenderness, the weapon fell from his hand, and 
he dared not strike where every blow would proye 
a wound to his Kalasrade’s peace. At length, 
inad with his ineffectual toil, the monarch, with 
a frown boding severity and wrath, broke sud- 
denly from the apartment of Kalasrade, and, 
beckoning to some mutes who stood at the en- 
trance ;— 

* Slaves,’ said he, * take that little urchin from 
her frantic mother, and with your griping hand» 
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cast over her infant face the rigid countenance of 
death.’ 

The mutes, obedient to their royal master's 
orders, hastened into the apartments of the much- 
trembling Kalasrade, and, regardicss of her en- 
treaties, tore from her struggling arms her daughter 
Racha). 

The distracted Kalasrade in vain cast her snowy 
arms around her beauteous daughter; in vain called 
on Alla, on Sadak, nay, even on Amurath, to re- 
lieve her: the uninoved wretches in silent stead:- 
ness pursued their cruel orders, and, with their 
barbarous gripe, left Rachal in the agomies of death 
at the feet of her frantic mother. 

Kalasrade being released from the mutes who had 
held her fast, while the rest executed the horrid 
commands of Amurath, sprang toward the expiring 
infant, and, kneeling on the ground, she took the 
struggling Rachal in her arms, and pressed her to 
her panting breast; then, lifting up her languishing 
eyes, wearied with many a fruitless tear,—-‘ O Pro- 
phet, holy Prophet,’ said the distracted fair one, 
* look down on a mother’s anxious Jove, and spare 
my Racha! ! spare her, Prophet of the just!’ After 
which, wildly folding her in her arms, the miserable 
mother poured on her livid face the copious streams 
of sorrow, and with a sigh that might have pierced 
even the heart of Amurath, she cried, ‘ Ah Racha} ! 
Rachal ! Heaven spare thee!’ 

Buried in tears, and sobbing over her child, 
Doubor, with a pale face and bloody hands, entered 
before her: and while the faithful eunuch strove 
to utter his melancholy tale, he saw the afflicted 
mourner hanging over her expiring child. 

At such a woful sight, pity touched his aged 
breast, and the venerable eunuch hasted to her 
assistance with all a father’s soft affection. 

* Wretched, miserable, and afflicted fair one!’ 
said the trembling eunuch, ‘ what fatal grief has 
seized thy heart? Ah!’ said he, looking on the dig- 
torted features of the innocent Rachal, * what rude 
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murdering fiend hath spoiled this lovely image of 
Kalasrade'’s beauties ?’ 

Kalasrade, whose eyes were dim with grief, saw 
not the eunuch till he came up to her, and poured 
his lamentations over her wretched infant: but as 
the fair one eyed his bloody hands about to take 
her Rachal from her arms,—‘ Bloody and relentless 
villain!’ said she, ‘ avaunt! thou shalt not feast 
upon my Rachal’s flesh!’ Then, recollecting herself, 
—* God of the faithful,’ said she, * it is the mur- 
derous eunuch, stained with my children’s blood! 
Steel-hearted executioner! hast thou eaten the 
hearts of Camir and his brethren? But thou shalt 
not bereave me of my Rachal’s heart!’ 

‘My much-honoured Kalasrade!’ said the af- 
frighted eunuch, ‘ I have no orders to bereave 
thee of thy beauteous Rachal; I came here, seeking 
Amurath, my lord: but whatever misfortune has 
befallen thy child, Doubor will gladly remedy the 
evil.’ : 

* What ! officious eunuch,’ said the hasty Kalas- 
rade, * hast thou destroyed, and canst thou also 
mock my griefs? Full wel] thou knowest the bloody 
orders of thy master’s heart: four of my babes, thy 
murderous hands have stolen for ever from my 
sight; their bodies are now perhaps cast forth, the 
portion of some ravenous animal, not half so fell 
in heart as thou and Amurath !—O my children ! is 
the dear flesh I have so often printed with a fond 
mother’s kiss, now torn between the fangs of a 
merciless beast, or trodden under the feet of black 
unfeeling slaves ?—-O Pruphet, save me from the 
pangs of such heart-riven thoughts !’ 

¢ The righteous Alla knoweth,’ answered the chief 
of the eunuchs, ‘how Doubor’s heart was racked 

at Amurath’s command: but here, Kalasrade, I 
have no command to hurt or to distress; and un- 
less my art deceive me much, [ can with ease 
recall this tender infant into life again.’ 

* Just reeking from the bloody scene, art thou 
become an instrament of life, deceitful eunuch ?— 
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Ah! forgive me, Doubor! excellent Doubor!’ said 
she, recollecting herself, *‘ didst thou not say thou 
wouldest recall my dear Rachal into life again? 1 
will forgive thee.—No,’ continued she, pausing, ‘I 
never can forgive thy murderous arms. — Alla,’ 
said she, again recollecting herself, ‘ distracted 
with ten thousand ills, I know not what I utter: 
but thou, O Alla, knowest all! and not to this base 
eunuch, but to thee, I lift my expiring Rachal:— 
Thou, Alla, canst call a blessing from his bloody 
hands, and raise my child to life through him who 
has already scattered fourfold death among my 
Sadak's lovely offspring !’ 

The patient Doubor heard, with deep anguish of 
heart, the wild and awful ejaculations of the mi- 
serable Kalasrade; yet, unwilling to lose a moment, 
he answered not, but, pulling out a phial from the 
folds of his garment, he poured some of its contents 
into the mouth of the gasping Rachal. The power- 
ful medicine wrought a quick change in little 
Rachal's frame; the strong convulsion ceased ; and 
the reviving female opened her blue eyes, which 
sparkled with returning life, like the morning star. 

As the eyes of Rachal brightened, so flashed with 
new life and spirit the watery eyelids of the fond 
Kalasrade; and much her full heart meant to say, 
when a mute abruptly entered, and commanded 
Doubor instantly go attend his lord. 

Doubor, leaving the apartments, found the sera- 
giio in confusion. The rebel Janissaries proclaimed 
aloud in the courts the tyranny of Amursth, and 
their leaders demanded the brave Sadak at the hands 
of their monarch. 

‘Amurath, fearful of their rage, sent for his faith- ° 
ful Doubor to appease their clamour: and when he | 
saw the eunuch enter before him with bloody 
hands, his conscience darkened every hope of safety, 
asthe black orb of night, when she spreads her 
envious mantle o'er the face of the sun. 

* Wash, Doubor, in the sea,’ sail Amurath, 
‘those murderous hands; and rather stain the 
whole Propontis with thy crime, than but one drop 
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of blood appear to rob thy master of his tottering 
_ throne. © Doubor! Doubor! what seas of wealth 
would I not pour forth, to gather up the innocent 
blood thou hast this day spilled! Go forth, good 
eunuch, and appease these clamorous spirits; but 
with thy guilty hand, hide thy far guiltier heart, 
_ and over all throw the thick specious covering of 
deceit: and, Doubor, if success attend thy friendly 
cause, Sadak shall be restored to all his honours and 
his clfildren.—His children, Doubor, we will forget. 
This day, O Prophet, save me from destruction, and 
all my future life be thine !’ 

Doubor, in obedience to Amurath, endeavoured 
to go forth among the tumultuous Janissaries; 
but, in their rage, they would suffer none to speak, 
unless the brave Sadak was delivered to them. 

Doubor returned with pale looks to Amurath’s 
apartments. 

* My lord,’ said the affrighted eunuch, ‘ it is vain 
to stem the torrent. Your enemies increase each 
moment; and, unless Sadak is delivered to them, 
they vow revenge on thee and all thy slaves.’ 

‘ Then, Doubor,' said Amurath, falling,‘ I am lost 
indeed; and Jife, dear precious life, like a depart- 
ing friend, will take a ‘short farewell of me.’ 

* Glory of the Othman race!” answered Doubor, 
‘ suffer not your fears to interrupt your safety; but 
send some slave among the Janisaaries, and promise, 
in a few hours, to give them Sadak: in the mean 
time, I will remove thy best effects through the 
water-gates; and we may fly to some neighbouring 
city, where thy loyal subjects shall still defend their 
Sultan against these bold, undaunted rebels. 

* Friendly Doubor,’ said Amurath, ‘ thy words 
recall my sinking spirits: and, Doubor, neglect not 
among my mutes and slaves to carry fair Kalasrade 
with thee.’ 

The honest eunuch sighed at his master’s words: 
but, in such perilous circumstances, he thought 
obedience was a double virtue. 

With the fair Kalasrade, wondering at her fate, 
Doubor conveyed the reviving Rachal to the shores 
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of Asia; whom Amurath soon followed, disguised 
like a mute, among the slaves of the seraglio. 

The faithful Doubor led the royal family to Is- 
nimid, and there proclaimed the arrival of Amurath, 
and the rebellion of the Janissaries. 

*‘ Abdulraham, the governor of Iznimid, imme- 
diately assembled the troops of the province; and, 
the royal standard being displayed, the army of 
Amurath increased daily. 

During these preparations, Kalasrade was con- 
fined in the women’s apartments of Abdulraham’s 
palace, and the little Rachal was suffered to attend 
on her wretched mother. 

The Janizsaries of Constantinople having chosen 
the brave Boluri for their general, after they were 
apprised of the departure of Amurath, resolved to 
march to Iznimid to attack the royal troops, before 
they were sufficiently strengthened by the neigh- 
bouring provinces. 

The governor, Abdulraham, went out to meet 
the forces of Boluri: but the battle soon proved 
favourable to the rebels, and messengers arrived 
from the defeated Abdulraham, advising Amurath 
to leave Iznimid and fly to some other city. 

Boluri, elated by his success, the next day 
marched to Iznimid: but the royal tyrant was fled 
to aneighbouring castle, with a number of friends, 
who came too late to join the forces of Abdulraham. 
Here, in a place defended by nature, the Sultan and 
his family remained several months; during which 
time, the rebels were unable to force the defenders 
of Amurath from their impregnable castle. 

A long and fatiguing siege succeeding, many of 
the Janissaries grew tired of a war where there 
were no hopes of plunder; and Boluri, fearful that 
Amurath might recover all, if suffered to depart 
from the castle, would not listen to the advice of 
his soldiers, who wished him to rove over the 
provinces of Asia, and plunder those who would 
not acknowledge his authority. 

This misunderstanding produced discontent in 
the rebel army; and many of the officers, seeing 
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there was little prospect of plunder under Boluri, 
secretly offered to give him up, if Amurath would 
pardon his Janissaries. 

Amurath with great joy accepted the unexpected 
terms; Boluri was privately strangled in his tent: 
and the Janissaries laid down their arms at the feet 
of Amurath. 

‘The royal monarch, being thus reinstated, forgot 
his obligations to those who had betrayed Boluri; 
and he commanded the ringleaders of the rebel 
army to be destroyed. 

Thus secure from a second .insurrection, he 
marched back at the head of his army to Constan- 
tinople; and, soon reducing the rebellion there, 
he, in ashort time, found himeelf reinstated in the 
seraglio of his ancestors. 

But, now forgetful of his former dangers, his 
heart beat with new passion for Kalasrade; and, 
fixed again on his throne, he wondered that a weak 
oath should so long have withholden him from the 
rapturous possession. 

Doubor, apprised of his master’s thoughts, Ia- 
boured in vain to prevent the breach of his oath ; 
and Amurath found that, while his faithful slave 
stood beside him, he should ever meet with an 
Opposition that he could not brook. 

To remove this obstacle, the vicious Sultan or- 
dered Doubor to repair on a trifling message to 
Iznimid, resolving to force Kalasrade to his will 
_ during the absence of his officious eunuch. 


Continuation of the Tale of Sadak and Kalas- 
rade. 


While these dark clouds were gathering over 
the miserable Kalasrade, Sadak and his son were 
the victims of the storm beneath the rocks of the 
island of Oblivion: and on the same night that 
Doubor departed from Iznimid, Ahud and his father 
were buffeted by the tempest and the storm. 

But the piety of Sadak, and the submission of 
Ahud, alleviated, in some measure, the dreadful 
hours of that night of horrors, till day arose, and 
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chased from their cyes the gloomy visions of the 
night: but, with the friendly day, returned again ‘ 
the unfriendly tide, buffeting their bruised limbs, ’ 
and smothering them with its waves, as the insect 
which preys upon the plantain leaf is washed by 
solstitialwhowers. 

After waiting with patience the reflux of the tide 
from their cavern, Sadak, unwilling to lose the bene- 
fits of the day, led Ahud out on the narrow beach, 
while as yet they were forced to wade through the 
sea; and, directing their steps towards the left, 
they endeavoured to surround that part of the island 
which was opposite to the burning torrent. 

This toilsome journey, though executed with the 
utmost difficulty and hazard, was yet as hopeless as 
the former: the black rocks, which had veen hol- 
lowed by the waves, hung in rude arch-work over 
their heads each step they took, and formed a 
continued barrier, without any interruption, except 
where the sea broke inward in deep eddies, and 
formed, in the fissures of the rock, the giddy whirl- 
pool. 

Wearied with this fruitless search, the wretched 
Sadak led his duteous son back to the cavern, before 
the swelling ocean rose again to exercise its severity | 
on them; and after having encountered its fury, 
they gladly sunk into a repose, which lasted till the 
returning tide obliged them to rise. 

But now, their provision being exhausted, or 
spoiled by the water, still severer distresses en- 
compassed them; and the miserable Sadak beheld 
his son wasted with fatiguc, and overcome with 
hunger and thirst. 

One drop of wine yet remained in a Jittle vessel, 
which he had fastened to his sash: this, the tender 
parent offered to pour on the parched tongue of his 
afflicted Ahud; and this, the duteous son refused, 
and with uplifted hands pressed the vessel toward 
his parent’s mouth. An affectionate struggle en- 
sued, and the duties which arose from nature pre- 
wailed over nature; till Ahud, receiving strength 
from the dictates of duty, started up, and, before 
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his father was aware, suddenly forced the liquor 
into his mouth; then, falling on his knees at his 
feet,—* Ever-honoured parent,’ said the trembling 
youth, ‘ forgive the first disobedience I have prac- 
tised against you; let these tottering limbs bear 
witness what terrors possess my soul, in that I have 
dared to exert my strength against the author of 
my being! Pardon,’ said he, ‘ O father! rather 
strike me to the earth for my presumption; and 
cast from thy sight these rebel arms, which have 
prevailed against thy reverend image.’ 

* O Ahud, my son! my son!’ said Sadak, stoop- 
ing, ‘ Alla shall doubtless bless thy filial prowess : 
thou hast indeed prevailed, most noble youth; but 
thou hast prevailed in duty, and art thy father’s 
superior in the triumphs of affection: yet how dear, 
O my son, shall thy victory prove, if, to add a 
few short moments to thy father’s age, thou hast 
suffered the fair blossoms of thine own life to wither 
and decay !’ : 

The words of Sadak gave comfort to the duteous 
soul of Ahud, and the cravings of hunger were 
suspended while he heard the sweet rewards of his 
duteous labours :—but short were the pleasures of 
Ahud; excessive thirst parched up his lips, and his 
supplicating eyes looking upwards on Heaven and 
Sadak, expressed the silent anguish of his heart. 

‘ To see thee thus, O my son,’ said the distracted 
Sadak, falling upon him, ‘ is worse than the death 
thou hast for a moment driven from me. Oh, cruel 
Ahud! I will recall my forgiveness; for thou hast 
robbed me of a life far dearer than mine own.’ 

As Sadak spake these words, the wretched Ahud, 
overcome by his hunger, fastened on his own flesh, 
and greedily sucked the issues of his life: which 
unnatural relief for a short time subdued his thirst, 
and he waited with patience till the tide permitted 
them again to go in search of some escape from 
their distresses. 

As Sadak passed along the narrow beach, he ob- 
served the water pouring from a small fissure in 
the rocks. - 
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*Ahud,’ said the miserable Sadak, his eyes 
sparkling with the distant hope, ‘ let us watch till 
the tide turn, and observe whether the water re- 
turn through this fissure of the rocks.’ 

Ahud rejoiced in his father’s hopes; and the two 
descendants of Elar sat waiting in silence on the 
fragments of the rocks. 

Theconjecturcs of Sadak were very right; atthe 
return of the tide, the waters formed a whirlpool, 
and were drawn inwards through the fissure of the 
rocks. 

* Whatever be our fate,’ said Sadak, ‘ this pass- 
age only seems to promise us the means of life; 
for on this beach, ere two suns are passed, we must 
perish by famine; wherefore, Ahud,’ continued his 
father Sadak, ‘let us plunge together through this 
dark eddy, and either meet an end to our toils, or 
a reward to our labours.’ 

‘ Father,’ said Ahud, faintly, ‘let us not attempt 
together the dangers of this whirlpool: but, as [ 
have less means of life remaining in me than your- 
self, I will first explore the secrets of this watery 
cave.’ 

Thus spake the duteous Ahud; not that he ex- 
pected any relief from the uncertain undertaking, 
but hoping thereby to prolong the life of his ho- 
roured parent. 

Sadak, hoping his son might succeed, yielded to 
his entreaties: and Ahud having promised, if pos- 
sible, to return with the ebbing tide, plunged into 
the foaming whirlpool, and disappeared from the 
sight of his anxious father. 

For a few moments, the heart of Sadak was buoyed 
up with pleasing expectations, and he doubted not 
but Ahud was already in the land of plenty: but as 
the wretched parent looked on the foaming whirl- 
pool, and saw its tumultuous eddies rolling un- 
gulfed beneath the rocky bed whereon he stood, 
his weakened spirits sunk within him, and he cried 
out in the agonies of despair, ‘Oh, Ahud, my son! 
my son! Oh, treacherous ocean! thou hast robbed 
me of both my sons!’ 
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The tide rising, obliged the emaciated Sadak to 
return to his cavern, where he sat wringing his 
hands, weeping for his children, and bemoaning 
the fate of his miserable Kalasrade. 

The calls of hunger also increased with his dis- 
tress; and he cut the sandals from his feet, and 
gnawed from them a poor lifeless sustenance, till 
the waters prevailing, obliged him to combat their 
resistless fury. 

The next tide, the worn-out Sadak returned to 
the fissure in the rocks; and although the waters 
passed out, yet Ahud appeared not on their surface. 

Sadak now waited impatiently the return of the 
tide, and with the first wave that entered, in leaped 
the adventurous hero into the jaws of the whirl- 
pool. 

For several momants he was hurried through the 
rocks, and bruised and wounded on all sides by 
thelr rugged points, till Aynt appeared through the 
waters, and he found himself in a deep cave, sur- 
rounded with rocks, and open at the top. 

The rocks growing wider and wider, formed an 
irregular ascent; and with some difficulty the 
wuunded Sadak crawled upwards, till he had attain- 
ed to the summit of the rocks. Here he found an 
extended country, irregularly planted with fruits 
and herbs, and plentifully watered with little rivu- 
lets gushing out of many parts of the earth. 

As Sadak looked around on this delightful pro- 
spect, he fell with his face to the earth and said, — 

*O Alla, thy creature poureth forth his praises 
towards thee; and the wretch whom thou hast 
blessed adoreth thee for thy bounty ! 

Au Sadak spake these words, the pleasant vision 
faded from his sight, and he found himself cast forth 
by the waters on the beach whence he had leaped in 
the morning. The heart of the unfortunate war- 
rior fell at the sight; and the spirits of Sadak were 
nearly overwhelmed at the unexpected change. 

«But hold,’ said the submissive Sadak, ‘if this 
change cometh through my devotions to Alla, blessed 
be that change; for Saduk had rather acknowledge 
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his God on the barren rocks, than forget him in 
the mansions of festivity.’ 

As Sadak spake these words, he perceived the 
eddies of the whirlpool to rise with an unusual 
swell; and a female in vestments of gold came 
forth from its surface. 

* Righteous Sadak,’ said the Genius Adiram, ‘I 
rejoice in thy fortitude, and am happy in being the 
messenger of thy comfort: but cre J] unfold to thee 
the wonders thou hast seen, permit me to lead thee 
in security to that place whence so lately thou wast 
torn, as a sleeper from his dream.’ 

So saying, the watcrs ceased from the fissure; and 
the Geniuseand Sadak, descending into the cave, 
shortly after attained to the sumrgit of the rocks, 
where Sadak had befgre seen the plains of plenty. 

As Sadak arrived on the plain ;—* Now,’ said the 
Genius Adiram to him, ‘arise, and satisfy thy ex- 
hausted nature; and then 1 will instruct thee in 
the lessons of our race.’ 

“But first,’ answered Sadak, ‘O Genius, since 
such is human weakness, that even seeming good 
may be real mischief intended, let me address my- 
self to that God in whom no one shall be deceived 5 
for, if 1 partake of these viands, He first whom I 
serve shall be blessed for his bounties.’ ; 

As Sadak spake thus, he fell on the earth, and 
said :~— 

*O Alla! thy creature poureth forth his praises 
toward thee: and the wretch whom thou hast 
blessed adoreth thee for thy bounty.’ 

‘This noble instance of thy gratitude, and de- 
pendence on Alla,’ said the Genius Adiram, ‘ is even 
beyond my hopes of thee, O Sadak, thou highly be- 
loved! To be brave and duteous when misfortune 
cometh, is the lot of many: but few have fortitude 
to withstand temptations of pleasure and the delu- 
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of Alla vanisheth from the minds of mortals: and 
when the prize is attained, the elated conqueror 
looketh not on him that bestoweth it. The delusions’ 
of self-sufficiency arise out of ease ; and man looketh 
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on the undeserved gift, and calleth it a reward, 
and the price of his merit: but happy is he who re- 
ceiveth with thankfulness, and forgetteth not that 
to Alla belongeth the praise and the glory.’ 

“O bountiful Genius,’ answered Sadak, ‘ though 
much I am fortified by thy religious dictates; yet 
doth my heart pant after Ahud, whom I have lost, 
and after Kalasrade, whom I left in a tyrant’s 
power.’ 

*As to Ahud,’ answered the Genius Adiram, 
‘ his fate cannot yet be unrolled to thy sight: and 
Kalasrade still suffers for her contempt of that life, 
which Alla had commanded her to preserve. Ah, 
poor Kalasradc! the bird of Adiram can no longer 
comfort thee; gnd the, oath of a lawless tyrant is 
as a fiaxen band around the flaming pile !—But 
haste ahd pursue the Waters of Oblivion; for many 
dangers yet surround thee: yet thou hast well 
learned, to be most aware when perils are unseen. 
Thy way is onward to the flaming mountain, in 
which the waters are hidden.’ 

The Genius Adiram then departed from the 
sight of Sadak: and after the laborious warrior 
had finished hi repast, he walked onward toward 
the burning mountain. 

, The plain whereon he walked led him into a deep 
valley, overgrown with bushes and trees, through 
which he broke with the utmost difficulty; and, 
when unsupported by the branches of the trees, he 
fell into watery bogs, where he had perished; but 
for the broken fragments and boughs which he had 
gathered to prevent his sinking. 

Having passed this morass, he arrived at a river 
which ran among the rocks, whose source sprang 
from a wild cataract, which came foaming with 
a terrible noise in two divided torrents down the 
rocks. 

Here the astonished Sadak stood looking on the 
frightful waterfall in wild amaze; and, stunned 
with the rapid dashing of the torrent, for some 
time paused, unable to pursue his course, or retreat 
@eom the diszy acene, 
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O way appeared to pursue his journey, unless 
he dared venture up the craggy precipice which 
broke the two cataracts, and divided the roaring 
currents from each other by its bed of stone. 

Toward this middle rock the brave warrior crept, 
his nature tremblingat the bold determinations of 
his heart: and although his eyes swam, and his 
imagination tottered, yet the steady Sadak seized 
on the rock, and arose by degrces on its prominent 
fragments. 

The foam and the surf of the neighbouring tor- 
rents washed him as he arose, and the noise of the 
impetuous currents overpowered him, so that he 
heard not,the fall of several rocky fragments, 
which came tumbling on every side. 

After his fatigue, and scrambling upward, he 
reached a broad, flat, prominent rock; whereon he 

Plaid his wearied body, and Jooked downward on the 
waves below. Ten thousand colours played in his 
eyes; and the rogk whercon he lay extended seemed, 
in his fancy, to “break, and, falling with him, to 
tumble headlong through the foaming waves. 

Fear seized his body, though fortitude possessed 
his soul; and uature, tired of the struggle, kindly 
stole him from himself, and consigned him to obli- 
vion: for a few minutes he lay entranced; and as 
he awaked, forgetful of his situation, he rolled 
over to the brink of the rock, and was falling 
downward, when he clasped the rock, and secured 
himself with his hands. Having guined his former 
situation by long struggle and labour, he ventured 
not to look down from the precipice he had escaped ; 
but, turning his eyes upward, he perceived he had 
.yet a third part of the rock to climb, ere he could 
reach the top. 

His perseverance in a short time prevailed, and 
Sadak stood on the utmost summit of the rock, 
whence he looked over an extended Jake to the 
burning mountain, whose smoke and eruptions 
darkened the air, and filled it with sulphureous 
stench. 

To pass this lake, Sadak determined to plunge 
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into it, and swim across; but he saw, that, unless 
he could steer between the two currents, he should 
be hurled headlong down the perpendicular torrent. 

Unabashed by the danger, Sadak boldly leaped 
into the flood, and, striking forth his limbs with the 
utmost dexterity, in a short ttme gained the oppo- 
site shore of the lake. 

Here the hot cinders blown from the mountain 
fell in black showets \ upon him, and scorched his 
raiment and his flesh; till Sadak, gathering a large 
bundle of wet flags which grew on the watery banks, 
tied them with his sash, and placed them over his 
head, for his security against the burning coals. In 
this manner he marched onward, the hot soi) scorch- 
ing his fcet, and the sulphureous stenches blasting 
his lungs, till he perceived a huge cave, through 
which ran a rivulet of black water. 

Sadak, doubting not but this was the Water of 
Oblivion, ran eagerly into the cave, and saw at the 
extremity of it a fair virgin, sitting in a musing 
posture. 

At the sight of Sadak, the virgin arose, and wel- 
comed his arrival. 

* Noble stranger,’ said she, ‘it is now two hun- 
dred hegiras since any one has been able to reach 
this scene of horrors: but.o you it is given to taste 
the Waters of Oblivion, and to enjoy the blessings | 
of our immortal race.’ 

As the virgin uttered these words with a pleasing 
aspect, she drew of the fountain in a goblet of gold, 
and presented the dark waters to Sadak, who, turn- 
ing the goblet from him with an easy motion, thus 
replied to the solicitations of the blooming virgin :— 

‘Fair keeper of these enchanting fountains, ex- ‘ 
cuse my refusal; it is not for myself that I seek 
the fountain of Oblivion: bound by a fatal oath, I 
come a miserable exile from the Othman throne, 
to seek a death more cruel by succeeding, than 
others have found who failed of success.’ 

* Then drink of this refreshing stream,’ answered 
the virgin, ‘ and forget the curses which Amurath 
Hath heaped upon thy head: here drown thy former 
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anxious thoughts, and rise, refreshed in the lethargic 
stream, to untried scenes of pleasure and amuse- 
ment: thy sins, thy follies, and thy pains forgot, 
here take a blessed renewal of thy life; the past be 
blotted from thy care-worn breast, the future all in 
prospect, all untried: then shall the golden dream - 
of hope spring forth afresh, and the gay vision of 
unbounded joy again dance on thy sprightly fancy ; 
wealth, power, and beauty, rich in possessions, 
eminent in fame, in ecstasy dissolved, shall all by 
turns solicit thy divided mind, while not a thought 
of what thou once hast felt shall e’er again molest 
thy troubled brain.’ e 

‘Such pleasures,’ answered Sadak sternly, ‘ may 
captivate the wretch whose conscience wishes al! 
the past one universal blot: but Sadak has not lived 
to wish the thread of life unravelled and destroyed. 
No, virgin; though great are the ills 1 feel, yet 
this, in every ill, supports my mind,—I have not 
sought, nor yet deserved, the ills that I suffer.’ 

‘For the weak child of man to boast,’ replied the 
virgin, ‘ argues neither sense nor merit: conceited, 
vain, and ignorant, their path of life is stained with 
error, and perplexed with doubt; purblind they 
grape along in the bright meridian day, and every 
action past they wish undone.’ 

* It is not presuming on a well-spent life, that I 
refuse your boon,’ replied Sadak to the virgin of the 
cave; * but conscious of no studied i}], I thank my 
Prophet for his mercies past, and value the great 
Alla’s former gifts too largely, to desire oblivion may 
prevent my future thanks: whatever afflictions are 
endfired, were meant as blessings, to increase my 
faith; these surely to forget, were base ingratitude. 
Whatever are the blessings that Sadak has received, 
these yet reflect new comforts on my soul; and these 

‘to lose, were little to deserve the future mercies of 
my God. No, virgin; one moment's recollection of 
Kalasrade’s truth is more delightful far to me than 
years of pleasure with a second flame. Though dead, 
shall I forget thee, Codan ! whose pious cares so lately 
honoured good Mepiki’s grave? Though lost to me, 
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yet never from my mind shall Ahud’s righteous 
image pass. Ahud, duteous name! who doubtless 
now, beyond life’s tyranny, quaffs the pure milky 
streams of paradise above, richly repaid by his kind 
Prophet for those few drops of life he nobly gave 
the fountain whence he sprang ! Hail, righteous, suf- 
fering family of Elar! And thou, great parent of 
my life, look down, and curse this ungrateful head, 
when Sadak wishes to forget thy truth! Perhaps, 
partaking of this stream, I might turn Christian, 
and sell my God for some base bargain; or, like the 
evil Genii, lift up my rebellious arm, and brandish 
my weak weapons again@ the Almighty Power.’ 

‘ Noble Sadak,’ answered the virgin, ‘ thou alone 
art worthy to succeed, who hast learned rightly to 
value the gift thou hast obtained: take then this 
goblet, and carry to thy prince these Waters of 
Oblivion; and fear not the toils of returning, for, 
as soon as thou art in possession of the goblet, thou 
shalt stand at the gates of the seraglio of Amurath.’ 

* But, gentle virgin,’ replied Sadak, ‘ ere I receive 
from thine hands this inestimable gift, inform me, 
I beseech thee, where is the duteous Ahud, the 
glory of my years ?’ ; 

‘ Ahud,’ answered the virgin, ‘is hidden from 
my knowledge: but let this content thee, that thou 
alone hast prevailed, and been able to bear hence 
the Waters of Oblivion.’ 

Thus speaking, the virgin gave into Sadak’s hand 
the golden goblet; and as he received it, the cave 
and fountain rolled off in a dark cloud from before 
him, and Sadak found himself at the gates of 4mu- 
rath’s palace. 

The Janissaries, who recollected the features of 
their long-lost general, shouted for joy; and the 
populace in tumults proclaimed the arrival of 
Sadak. 

The slaves of Amurath hasted to inform him of 
Sadak's arrival, and the eunuchs of the seraglio 
brought him without delay before the impatient 
Sultan, 

As Sadak entered the royal apartment with the 
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goblet in his hand, he perceived Amurath sitting 
with a disturbed visage on the embroidered sofa. 

Sadak thrice prostrated himself before him; and 
Amurath, with a frown, commanded his slaves and 
attendants to retire. 

* What, slave,’ said the royal tyrant, as Sadak 
arose, ‘ hast thou succeeded in thy employment? 
or dost thou bring thy forfeit head a tribute to thy 
prince ?’ 

‘ Lord of the Othman race,’ answered Sadak, 
‘the great Alla whom I serve hath blessed the 
cause of thy slave; and Sadak is returned with 
honour and success to the Othman court.’ 

‘ Curse on thy honours, vain slave !’ replied Amu- 
rath hastily ; ‘and cursed be the pride of thy heart: 
thinkest thou that thou shalt triumph over thy: 
prince? or that Alla hath reserved for thee joys 
superior to those which Amurath possesses ?’ 

‘ The blessings of Alla,’ answered Sadak, ‘have 
refreshed my heart; and the bounteous smile of 
my all-gracious Maker hath enlightened my soul in 
every horror I have passed.’ 

* Blasphemous slave,’ said Amurath, rising in 
haste, ‘thou liest! Alla meant not to bless thee 
beyond thy lord, but has buoyed up thy heart with 
treacherous hope, to make thy disappointment 
greater. Yes, slave, thy master has resumed him- 
self, destroyed thy children, and blessed Kalasrade 
with these outstretched arms, that tgou mightest 
curse thy God and die!’ 

* Hast thou prevailed, thou tyrant?’ said Sadak, 
trembling; ‘then welcome the black contents of 
this infernal bow]; for now, oblivion is all I ask.’ 
_ © Slaves,’ said Amurath, clapping his hands, 
* seize from the frantic slave that precious bowl! 
it were luxury too great for him to taste and to 
forget.’ 

As Amurath uttered these words, the slaves of 
the seraglio entered, and wrested the goblet from 
the struggling Sadak. 

* Give me; or this or death,’ said Sadak to the 
slaves around him. 
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* No, pious wretch,’ answered Amurath, ‘it is I 
alone have blessings for thy heart: chained to a 
damp dungeon’s side, ¢pch day I will visit, and 
provoke thy memory with all the joys I lately 
tasted in thy Kalasrade’s arms; when, with amorous 
struggles, the half-reluctant female gave denial to 
my fondness, and increased my flame; when heaving 
on love’s tumultuous ocean, her breath my gale, her 
tears my sea, I seemed like the proud Venetian on 
hia holy festival.’ 

* Thy faith, thy oath, thy honour lost; call not, 
base Amurath,’ said Sadak, ‘ on Alla more: e’en 
yet, since death and oblivion are denied me, I'll 
triumph over thee: for, in all the curses that afflict 
poor Sadak's heart, none can overwhelm his con- 
science with such shame as thine.’ 

* Slave,’ replied Amurath, ‘ thy speech is free; 
I love to hear thy pious resignation; but death o’er- 
takes thee, if again thy words reflect dishonour on 
thy prince: for think not, wretch, so meanly of me, 
that I approve of broken vows; none are so hard- 
ened, but must tremble, though they cannot relent: 
yes, slave, the joys I felt with my fond mistress 
leave an irksome sting behind them; and, while I 
triumph over thee, 1 curee myself: but these dull 
thoughts shall be driven from my anxious breast. 
The Waters of Oblivion are designed for mine and 
for Kalasrade’s yeace; wherefore bring me, slaves, 
the refreshing goblet, for my gloomy soul pants for 
oblivion, and I Jong to sin and think it virtue. 
Slaves, give me the goblet. Now welcome, peace; 
and, conscience, thou bas intruder, a long farewell 
to all thy wretched admonitions! But, slaves, re- 
member, ere I drink this, Sadak dies.’ ; 

As Amurath spake thus, he received the golden 
goblet from the hands of the slaves who had rescued 
it from Sadak; and, looking with a ferocious smile 
on the wretched husband of Kalasrade,—<‘ See, Sa- 
dak,’ said he, ‘ how greatly Amurath doth honour 
to his slave: I drink this bow] to be like thee; and 
fair Kalasrade, having tasted its sweet contents, 
shall look on Amurath, and think him Sadak.’ 
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The greedy monarch then raised the goblet to his 
lips, and drank off the dark liquor it contained; 
which quickly spread its fatal influence through his 
veins ;—and the disappointed Amurath too late per- 
geived, that with oblivion death goes hand in hand. 
Sadak, surprised, started at the unexpected effects, 
of the deadly gobict; and the slaves of Amurath, 
who ran to his assistance as he fell, finding their 
endeavours to recover him ineffectual, now fell 
trembling at the feet of Sadak, whom they imagined 
the Janissaries would doubtless place on the Oth- 
man throne. 

* Lord of our lives,’ said the minions of the se- 
raglio, ‘ Alla hath justly punished the wretched 
Amurath for his broken vows; and thy slaves wait 
thy commands, to cast his wretched carcass foyh 
a prey to the fowls of the air.’ 

* Wretches !’ said Sadak sternly to them, ‘1 seek 
not the power you are so ready to bestow: let the 
faithful Doubor be called, that the subjects of the 
Othman throne may be acquainted with their loss.’ 

*‘ Heir to the Othman glory,’ answered the slaves, 
* Doubor, by Amurath’s command, is gone to Isni- 
raid on affairs of state.’ 

* Then,’ said Sadak, ‘ carry forth the body of our 
departed Sultan, and show his pale limbs to the 
brave soldiers of the court, to whom (since no suc- 
cessor by inheritance or will is left) the choice of a 
new monarch falls. As to myself, tell them, I seek 
no honour. Curst in all I hold most dear, to me 
honour were a grievous burden. Kalasrade, the 
virtuous Kalasrade, is defiled; and Sadak shall re- 
tire for ever from the world !’ 

The report of Sadak’s arrival, and the death of 
Amurath, was now spread through every part of 
the seraglio; and while part of the officers hastened 
to acknowledge Sadak for their Sultan, others found 
out the melancholy Kalasrade, and declared every 
circumstance of the joyful news to the mourning 
fair one. 

© Is he returned ?’ said the transported Kalasrade; 
‘is Sadak, my lord, unnumbered with the dead? 
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then are my past sorrows like the vision of the 
night; and I again shall rise to a joyful day of con- 
stancy and love: but lead me, instantly,’ continued 
she, ‘to his beloved presence, that I may bless his 
conquering arms with love, and clasp him once 
again within these fond encircling arms.’ 

So saying, she hastened with the slaves to the 
apartment where Sadak stood, with his surrounding 
guards; and, fiying in transports, she fell at his feet, 
and bathed his sandals with her overflowing tears. 

Sadak saw her approach with a mixed counte- 
nance of love and terror; and his soul, divided by 
affection and resentment, knew not how to supply 
his tongue with a proper utterance; but, perceiving 
her at his feet, the tender wretched husband stooped 
to the earth, and bowed himself before her. 

‘What! noble partner of my thoughts,’ said Ka- 
lasrade, in amaze, ‘art thou dumb with joy? O 
foolish wretch,’ continued she, ‘ why came I so sud- 
denly into the presence of my beloved! My loved, 
my honoured Sadak, behold thy tender wife, and 
bless me with one look of love.~-Alas! guards,’ 
said she, turning to the eunuchs, as she perceived 
Sadak still immoveable, with his face to the earth, 
‘surely the death of Amurath hath not seized on 
Sadak; my beloved hath not drunk of the perni- 
cious goblet !’ 

“Oh, that I had drunk thereof!’ said Sadak, 
groaning, ‘ when I stood before the virgin of the 
fountain of Oblivion !’ 

* Speakest thou, my beloved ?’ said the affrighted 
Kalasrade; ‘speakest thou, my beloved! and not 
to me? Oh! oh! am I changed, my beloved! or 
art thou not Sadak ?’ 

The tender Kalasrade shrieked at these words, 
and fell into the arms of her attendants. 

At the shriek of Kalasrade, Sadak arose in wild 
haste, and clasped her in his arms. 

* Partner of my soul,’ said he, wildly, ‘look on 
thy much-injured lord; look up, Kalasrade; it is 
Sadak calls thee.’ 

*. Dost thou call? said Kalasrade, faintly; ‘ dost 
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thou, O Sadak, on whom my soul hangeth, cal) thy 
Kalasrade back to life? O Alla, spare me yet, for I 
am Sadak’s!’ 

‘Oh, that thou wast!’ said Sadak, relapsing at 
the dreadful thought; ‘O that thou wast thy Sa- 
dak’s only; that I could again press thee to my 
heart, and call thee only mine !’ 

‘I am, my Sadak, I am only thine,’ replied the 
faint Kalasrade; ‘thine only could I be, Not 
Amurath, and all his lawless power, could ever 
tempt a thought from Sadak’s love.’ 

* Wretched Kalasrade,’ said Sadak, sternly, * Alla 
knows, my heart bleeds at thy distress: yet seek 
not meanly to disguise the dark sins of tyramy and 
lust; thou canst not surely be so base to wish thy 
Sadak in polluted arms!’ 

*O Alla,’ replied Kalasradc, ‘ what means my 
lord? By al} our righteous constancy and truth, I 
swear thou never hast been injured in Kalasrade’s 
love!’ 


t 
: 


‘Vain woman,’ replied Sadak hastily, ‘strive not : 


to deceive me: the lawless tyrant boasted of his 
crime, and cursed my ears with the description of 
his injurious lust.’ 

At these words, Kalasrade looked in wild amaze 
at her offended lord; and her eyes, unwilling t@ex- 


press resentment, melted into tenderness and love. ” 


The constant Sadak saw the sufferings of his be- 
loved, and his conscience checked him for increasing 
the distresses of his injured wife.—* Forgive,’ said 
he, running to her, ‘ forgive, O virtuous Kalasrade, 
the cruelties of thy Sadak: thou camest, seeking 
ease and consolation from thy lord, and I have 
. doubled the curses of Amurath upon thy -much- 
suffering heart.’ 

‘One word, though but one echo, of my Sadak’s 
love,’ answered the afflicted fair, ‘ blots all resent- 
ment from Kalasrade’s heart.’ 

* Whatever is past, though grating to my soul, 
thine were the keenest pangs,’ said Sadak in re- 
turg; * but to hold converse on a public stage, 
where Jove, or where misfortune is the theme, but 
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ill befits the tendcr sufferers: wherefore, retire, my 
best Kalasrade; and when the royal Janissaries have 
heard my tale, | will come, and weep with thee in 
mutual wretchednenrs.' 

The fair Kalasrade bowed at her lord's commands, 
and left Sadak with the surrounding nobles. 

Sadak, having given audience to the officers of 
the army, the viziers, and the bashaws of the Oth- 
man court, declined their proffered honours: but 
the voice of the multitude prevailed, and he was con- 
strained to bear the weight of empire on his brow. 

The shouts of the faithful rent the air with notes 
of triumph, when Sadak yielded to his people's sup- 
plication. 

In the midst of their clamour, a messenger ar- 
rived in the seraglio,-and declared the approach of 
Doubor from Iznimid, 

A gleam of comfort shot through Sagak's soul, as 
he heard the name of Doubor pronounced; and he 
sent his viziers to welcome his arrival, and bring 
him into the presence of his friend. 

The faithful Doubor soon arrived; and, having 
learnt from his friends the wondrous change, fell 
prostrate at the feet of Sadak. 

* Since he whom Doubor long revered, is dead,’ 
saif’ the faithful eunuch, ‘ Doubor rejoices at the 
public choice of Sadak’s virtue to succeed him: 
yet forgive me, royal master, if Doubor play the 
courtier but awkwardly before thee: born for his 
service, I lived in the smiles of Amurath my lord; 
and let these tears bear witness for me, I cannot 
ever forget so great a master.’ 

* Doubor,’ said Sadak, sternly, ‘thou art not the 
only afflicted soul that Amurath hath left behind. 
him; deep are his curses stricken on Kalasrade’s 
heart, and woes unutterable are Sadak’s portion.’ 

* Surely, my lord,’ returned Doubor, the chief of 
the eunuchs, ‘ the mighty Amurath did never pre- 
sume to break his oath ?’ 

‘ Yes, he broke it, slave; nay, more, and 
triumphed in his sin,’ said Sadak, fiercely; ¢and 
thou, I fear, hast borne a part in all his vengeful 
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malice. All other evil I with patience bore; but 
this extremest cruelty loads my distracted thought 
past human sufferance.’ 

‘ My lord,’ answered Doubor, ‘ permit me to lead 
thee to fair Kalasrade's apartment: I yet must hope 
some mystery unravcliled hurts your peace.’ 

* To soothe with words ambiguous, when misfor- 
tunes past can never be redeemed, is a slave's pro- 
vinee,’ said Sadak: ‘ but Sadak has a soul not to 
be lulled by women’s tales: for know, tame wretch, 
I have already seen Kalasrade, and viewed the 
gtaceful ruins of my once-loved wife.—O Prophet! 
Prophet! where was thine all-seeing eye, when to 
unhallowed Just thou gavest up the purest of her 
sex ?" 

‘ Noble and royal Sadak,’ answered Doubor, pro- 
strate on the earth, ‘1 beseech you to consider what 
mighty ills you heap on fair Kalasrade, if, unheard, 
you cast her from your presence, und accuse our 
Prophet, whose boundless*mercy, like the moun- 
tains’ shades, preserves and comforts every faithful 
mind.’ 

‘ Doubor,’ replied Sadak, ‘ thou ever wast to 
God and man an acceptable slave, and duly tem- 
perest submission to thy prince with faithfulness to 
Alla. 1 yield, good Doubor; lead the way to dear 
Kalasrade’s apartments; and Alla grant success 
attend our search?’ 

* The chief of the eunuchs, preceding the trembling 
Sadak, Jed him to those apartments of the seraglio 
where he had been formerly seized by the guards of 
Arourath; and, commanding the doors to be flung 
open, Sadak discovered Kalasrade sitting on the 
sefa, with her surrounding attendants. 

At sight of Sadak, the beauteous sultana arose 
with wild distracted looks; and turning to her 
slaves,—* Who is this,’ said she, ‘ that basely apes 
the majesty of Othman’s prince? Whoe’er thou art, 
bold slave,’ continued she, ‘ depart; or, by my 
beauties, the god-like Amurath shall sacrifice thee 
to our mutual loves!’ 

‘O Prophet of the just !’ iia Sadak, hastening 
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to her, ‘ what means this wondrous change ?}—'Tis 
Sadak, my beloved; Sadak, who comes to be con- 
vinced thou never hast submitted to base Amurath’s 
love.’ 

‘ Submitted, wretch!’ said Kalasrade, with an 
haughty frown; ‘dost thou then call the royal 
presence of the love-bringing Amurath an evil? On 
my soul, to me no joy was ever equal to his flerce 
embrace, when, with reluctant struggles, ] increased 
his love; but thou, rude slave, forbear; nor, with 
unhallowed touch, defile that form which e’er has 
served to bless thy royal master’s heart!’ 

* Just, righteous God !’ said Sadak, falling back, 
‘ what are these sounds that rack my jealous ears? 
Have I then lived to hear Kalasrade prize a tyrant, 
and despise her lord?—No; it cannot be. I see, 
wild passion rolls her eye, and madness has pos- 
sessed her brain; borne down by former evils, and 
depressed by anxious cares, the unexpected change 
seized too quickly on her soul, and the transported 
fairy one ran to meet me, ere that her mind was 
calmed by reason or religion. In such a state thou 
camest, sweet Kalasrade, to thy Sadak’s arms: and 
when thy fluttering heatt, with hasty impulse, de- 
manded comfort, I gave thée base suspicion, and 
with rude hand repelled thy ténder love; as, not 


. contented with thy sufferings past, in my first royal 


act I played the tyrant on my wife, and cursed thee 
more than Amurath had done.—But, righteou» 
Prophet, thou hast well repaid my base ingratitude ! 
Blind as the dark mole, | dared accuse thy won- 
drous sight, and in the puny balance which my 
ignorant will hcld out, presumptuous weighed the 
mercies of my God!’ 

The pious words of Sadak were attended with 
unusual omens: from the left, the vivid lightning 
flashed, the palace shook, and a thick cloud filled 
the apartment where Sadak stood ; out of the midst 
of which carfie forward the stately Adiram, and 
thus addressed the consort of Kalasrade :— 

* Noble Sadak, the trials of your fortitude are 
now finished; and Adiram is the joyous messenger 
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of your future peace. The beauteous female who 
stands before you is not the real Kalasrade, as you 
will perceive when she shall restore to Doubor the 
enchanted ring. 

* After your departure from the seraglio, in search 
of the Waters of Oblivion, I perceived that the 
obligations of an oath could not bind the man that 
was influenced by revenge, and unmoved by the 
tender calls of humanity; I therefore sent, by my 
little winged messenger, an enchanted ring to 
Doubor, declaring its virtues, and bidding him use 
it when Kalasrade’s distress should most require its 
assistance. The friendly Doubor had in vain em- 
ployed both artifice and persuasion to prevent his 
master from yielding to his passions; every con- 
trivance proved abortive, and Amurath was de- 
termined to force Kalasrade to his will. 

‘In this distress, I sent the enchanted ring to 
Doubor; commanding him to put it on the finger 
of one of the ladies of the seraglio, who should 
thereby be enabled to personate Kalasrnde, and de- 
ceive the Sultan. Doubor, overjoyed, carried it to 
the fair and haughty Zuraec, who had long pined 
unnoticed in the walls pf the seraglio. Zurac ten- 
derly loved Amurath; but her lord had never re- 
turned her affections. 

**Zurac,’ said Doubor to the fair princess, 
* you are well acquainted with Amurath’s passion ; 
every beauty of the seraglio is neglected, and 
Kalasrade alone possesses the heart of Amurath. 
Say then, fair one, should Dubor give to Zurac the 
powers of pleasing the mighty Amurath ;—if Dou- 
bor should make him neglect Kalasrade, and seek 
only thee;—what reward would the chief ad the 
eunuchs meet at thy hands ?” 

* «He should be,’ answered Zurac, ‘ as the oe 
fountain to the desert, or as pardon to the wretch 
condemned.’ 

* «Take, therefore,’ answered Doubor, ‘ this 
ring; and while you wear it, your speech and per- 
son shall be as the speech and the person of the 
favourite Kalasrade: but beware, lest your tongue 
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betray the deception; and be cautious, and seem- 
ingly reluctant, that the change of behaviour awaken 
not in Amurath any suspicions concerning you.’ 

* Zurac readily yielded to the proposals of Dou- 
bor; and the eunuch secretly removed Kalasrade 
from these apartments, and brought Zurac in her 
stead: but the monarch, fearful that Doubor would 
seek to prevent his desires, sent the faithful eu- 
nuch to Iznimid; and the next day commanded 
the false Kalasrade to yield to his desires. 

‘ Zurac, happy that Amurath should so soon seek 
after her, made a faint resistance; and the passion- 
ate monarch took possession of her charms the day 
before you arrived from the fountain of Oblivion. 

* Though born to indulge his passions without 
control from any human power; yet was Amurath 
shocked at the wild effects of his lust, and he 
repented of his folly when you arrived: but the 
submissive resignation of Sadak, and his superior 
virtue, stung the soul of the faithless monarch; 
and yielding to revenge, he poured his malice on 
your heart; for which, the vengeance of Alla was 
levelled at his head, and he was suffered to drink 
down the deadly potions of Oblivion. 

* As soon as Amurath was dead, I appeared tuo 
Doubor, who was travelling toward Constantinople ; 
and | commanded him not to take the ring from 
Zurac, or to reveal the secret to any one, till he 
should sce me again. « 

* And now, Doubor,’ continued the Genius, ‘ be 
you the messenger of these happy tidings to Kalas- 
rade, and prepare her heart to receive her lard; and 
acquaint her ajso with the safety of her children, 
whom Amurath commanded thee to destroy, but 
whom thou secretly hast preserved, having stained 
thy innocent hands with the blood of a kid. And, 
that no consideration may damp your joys, know 
that Ahud is living, whose failure on the burning 
tsland was the consequence of his filial picty. 
Having passed the whirlpool, and ascended therocks , 
he eame to the fruitful plain; and, overjoyed at 
- the sight of the fruits that grew thereon, the duteous 
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youth plucked several, and, folding them in his gar- 
ments, he descended down the rocks, resolving not 
to taste them till he had carried them to Sadak, 
his father: but as, through his haste to relieve the 
fainting Sadak, he neglected to thank Alla for the 
gift, the evil Genii claimed a power over him; and 
the cause was debated between our race and the 
impious Genii, before the footstool of Mahomet. 
Long were the contests of each, and every argu- 
ment was used, which cither mercy or malice could 
suggest; till at length Mahomet determined that the 
youth should neither succeed nor be condemned, 
but that he should be conveyed to the ship of Ge- 
hari, which was sailing toward the Othman em- 
pire. He therefore shall, if Alla permit, retyrn 
within the space of a year to his parents’ arms; 
and in compassion to the race of the faithful, he 
shall not ascend to the enjoyments of his brother 
Codan, till, after thy death, he hath swayed, with 
fame and glory, the Othman sceptre.’ 

Thus spake the Genius Adiram; and, retiring 
into the dark cloud, she left the brave Sadak in the 
royal seraglio; who, after he had assured the fair 
Zurac that she should enjoy the honours of Amu- 
rath’s sultana, hasted to meet his beloved. 

Doubor, who, in obedience to Adiram, had im- 
parted the glad message to Kalasrade, was presenting 
heft five children to the happy fair one when Sadak 
entered the apartment. The sight of his long-lost 
children filled the happy father with the liveliest 
transports; and the honour of his Kalasrade so 
happily restored to him, gave new graces to his 
beauteous consort. They met with tears of joy, 
ranning like fountains from their pious eyes: and 
while in silent rapture they hung entwined in each 
other’s arms, their beauteous children kneeled 
around, and bathed their robes with streams of 
tears. 

Conscious that passion had formerly: transported 
them beyond the bounds of reason, they both in 
secret prayed for Alla’s grace to moderate their . 
joy; and, having borne the trials of adversity, 
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they row strove to obey the sober dictates of calm- 
ness and humility. 

And first, hnecling in the midst of their duteous 
family, with hearts and eyes uplifted to the throne 
of Heaven, they poured forth their pious praises for 
their Maker’s mercies; then, in modest tenderness, 
indulged in mutual converse, by turns embracing 
all their children, and blessing their long-lost 
offspring: and with their tears of joy fell some 
few piteous drops for righteous Codan’s loss, and 
duteous Ahud’s absence. 

These happy duties finished, the royal Sadak arose 
and went toward Doubor, the faithful eunuch. 

* Friend of my bosom, and great instrument of all 
my joy,’ said Sadak, embracing him, ‘ not all the 
monarch of the Othman throne can do for thee, can 
e’er repay thy gencrous services! happy am I, to 
think that Alla will reward thee with the heartfelt 
pleasures of an approving conscience; that, Dou- 
bor, shall be thy chief reward: for worldly plea- 
sures, command thy Sadak’s fortune; the wealth 
of all my empire is at thy disposal.’ 

The beauteous Kalasrade and her children fo)- 
lowed the example of Sadak, and all with joy 
acknowledged Doubor’s generous kindness. 

The good old man, overcome by the affecting scene, 
in silence lifted up his watery eyes to Heaven, then 
fell at Sadak’s feet, and would have kissed fis 
sandals: but the grateful Sadak raised him up, and 
seated him beside-his amiable Kalasrade. 

Serenity and mildness succeeded in the affectionate 
interview, where all were happy in each other, and 
where all acknowledged the source of their hap- 
piness in the bounties of Alla. 


The Genius Adiram thus finished her tale; and 
Iracagem and the surrounding Genii bowed from 
their thrones; the children of earth were filled with 
firm resolutions of fortitude, and the noble image 
of Sadak fired their youthful imaginations, 

* While the sons of the faithful,’ said Iracagem, 
‘ have received the impressions of fortitude from 
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the lips of our sister Adiram, the daughters of our 
Prophet have been well instructed in constancy and 
truth, by the glorious example of the firm Kalas- - 
rade; and doubt not, ye beauteous offspring, but 
virtue and fidelity shall be as greatly distinguished, 
and as fully rewarded in the female sex, as ye see 
it honoured and approved among the sons of men. 
Born for each other, and alike endowed with an ever- 
living soul, the great Alla impartially regards the 
sufferings and the virtues of all his children: and 
where weakness most prevails, there most his gra- 
cious strength supports and comforts in the un- 
equal conflict. 

‘ Nor weakly think, ye daughters of affliction, 
your sex is loaded with superior ills: though man in 
strength surpass you, yet seldom, against the vir- 
tuous and self-resolved breast, prevails his brutal 
force: guardians of your sex, our watchful race 
attendant view your toils, and turn, unseen, the 
base designs of man back on himself; or make 
your sufferings, when sustained with truth, appear 
far brighter ornaments than the gem which vainly 
strives to cast a lustre on your charms. 

‘ Fair daughters, persevere, and let no foul in- 
truder sully the beauteous image of a female soul: 
from your approving smiles the sons of Adam take 
their first impressions; and, were every woman 
virtuous, man soon would blush at vice, and copy 
you.’ 

Thus said the smiling Genius to his tender 
charge, nor added more; then, turning toward the 
illustrious Nadan;— 

‘ Nadan,’ said the sage Iracagem, ‘ we next ex- 
pect to hear the mild doctrines of thy persuasive 
tongue.’ 

‘ Chief of our immortal race,’ answered the ve- 
nerable Nadan, ‘ I obey.’ 
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TALE VIII. 


Mirglip, the Persian ; or, Phesqj Ecneps, the 
Dervise of the Groves. 


IN the first ages of the Mohammedan faith, the 
kingdom of Persia was governed by Adhim the 
Magnificent; who removed the royal palace from 
Ispahan to Ragla:, and enlarged the glories of his 
habitation beyond the example of all his pre- 
decessors, 

The palace itself was built on the mountain Orez; 
standing on an extensive plain, which was surround- 
ed by four walls, two hundred feet in height, and + 
covered with a platform of marble, whereon sine 
chariots might drive a-breast. The northern wall, 
which looked toward the Caspian Sea, was three 
leagues in length, and supported by six-and-thirty 
towers, whose turrets reached one hundred and 
eighty-two feet above the platform of the wall. 

The wall to the south, which looked toward 
Ormus, the great city, was also three leagues in 
length, arid was supported by six-and-thirty towers 
of equal height with the former. 

The western wall looked towards Assyria, and 
its towers were in number thirty-and-six, and its 
length from the first tower southward, to that which 
looked toward the north, was three leagues. 

The eastern wall, which completed the fortifica- 
tion, looked toward the kingdoms of India; and its 
towers, and its platform, and its extent, were equal 
to the rest of the walls, which Adhim had caused to 
be built around the plain of Orez, the place of his 
habitation. 

Within these walls, Adhim caused the plain to 
be divided into gardens; and, because there was 
no river near, he employed three hundred thousand 
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men to bring the great river Abutour from beyond 
Casomabat to the eastern side of the plain, where 
it entered through the wall under an arch, whose 
centre reached even to the platform which Adhim 
had caused to be laid on the surface of the wall 
which he had built. 

In these gardens, Adhim built a thousand palaces 
for his nobles and warriors; and in the midst, ona 
rocky mountain, whose summit was eight hundred 
feet from the river Abutour, which was made to run 
round the mountain, stood the palace of the king. 
And, because the soil of the plain Orez was rocky 
and barren, Adhim employed fifteen thousand 
carriages to bring the fat soil of the valleys within 
the walls of his habitation; and he removed the 
forest of cedars, which grew on the mountains of 
Esdral, and planted them in the plain of Orez, 
which he had fortified with walls, and with an 
hundred and forty turrets. 

And now Adhim looked from his palace on the 
mountain Orez, and his heart leaped within him 
to behold the works which he had made; and he 
said to his counsellors :—‘ Who is equal to Adhim, 
whose buildings are as wide extended as the Cas- 
pian Sea, and whose works no man can count 
because of their number ?’ 

And his counsellors answered Adhim and said,— 
« None is equal to Adhim, the viceroy of Alla.’ 

And Lemack, his vizier, replied :—* None is equal 
to Adhim, our lord, whose buildings are like the 
cities of the eastern princes, and whose palace is a8 
a desirable kingdom.’ 

Adhim, pleased with the flattery of his princes, 
retired to rest; and the next morning summoned 
them again to behold the glories of his reign. 

The courtiers seemed to admire the magnificence 
of Adhim; and they said,—* None is equal to 
Adhim, the viceroy of Alla.’ 

And Lemack, his vizier, replied: ‘ None is equal 
to Adhim, our lord, whose buildings are like the 
cities of the eastern princes, and whose palace is as 
a desirable kingdom.’ 
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The enraged Adhim, disgusted by a repetition of 
the same flattery, which had pleased him so much 
the day before, commanded his courtiers and his 
vizier to retire; and then went up alone to the high- 
est battlements of the palace, to survey at once the 
mighty works which he had lived to complete. 

For a few minutes, the extended idea filled his 
soul; he endeavoured to reckon the flocks and the 
herds which had been driven into the pastures 
bordering on the river Abutour; but they might 
not be told for number: and he was pleased to find 
that it was vain to attempt to count the inha- 
bitants of the palaces on the plain of Orez. 

* But what,’ said the discontented monarch, ‘shall 
these glories avail me, if the minds of imy courtiers 
are not dilated with their master’s magnificence ? 
Here are objects sufficient to diversify the ideas of 
my vmiers for a thousand years; and yet the 
words which they uttered yesterday, are to-day in 
the mouths of my flattering court.’ 

Displeased at viewing unnoticed the glories of 
his palace, Adhim descended toward the women’s 
apartment, and conducted several of his sultanas 
to the terrace which overlooked the buildings he 
had erected. 

‘ Yasdi,’ said the Sultan to the female who stood 
at his right hand, ‘ observe the glories which sur- 
round Adhim, thy lord: canst thou reckon, 0 
Yasdi, the glittering palaces which I have built? 
or canst thou number the multitudes whom thy 
Sultan hath blessed ?? 

‘ Glory of the earth,’ answered the princess 
Yasdi, ‘great are the perfections of Adhim, my 
lord: but O, if Yasdi, thy slave, might speak; if 
she might answer her lord, who is but as the hand- 
maid of his pleasures; Yasdi would knee) before 
thee in behalf of her relations; and thou shouldest 
give to the children of my father an habitation in 
thy palace of the plain ! 

‘ Yasdi,’ answered Adhim, ‘ thy request shall be 
granted. But what saith Tema to the palaces which 
I have built?’ 
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' O,’ said Tema, ‘ Ict my lord not be displeased, 
and I will speak. Tema, whose soul 1s love, and 
whose spirit 1s fondness for thee, my lord, wishes 
to enjoy the smiles of \dhim in the grove, and to 
see none other than the face of her beloved.’ 

‘ Gentle Tema,’ replied the Sultan, sighing, ‘1 
thank thy love; but I perceive the cottager has 
charms sufficient to provoke the affections of Tema.’ 

‘ And what thinks Ahiaza?’ said the fond Adhim, 
smiling on his favourite sultana. 

‘@ my lord,’ answered Ahiaza, ‘ you have brought 
me to an hidcous height; and my head swimg, and 
my fancy totters at the dismal prospect.’ 

Adhim could no Jonger conceal his resentment : 
he turned hastily from the princesses, and de- 
scended from the terrace into the apartments of his 
palace. 

‘Let Lemack, my vizier,’ said the monarch, ‘ be 
brought before me.’ 

Lemack hurried into the presence of Adhim, and 
fell at the fect of his Sultan. 

‘ Since those who have chiefly experienced the 
bounties of their lord,’ said Adhim, ‘ are most igne- 
rant of his glories, I meah, Lemack, to go disguised, 
and hear my praises among my less favoured sub- 
jeets: wherefore prepare the mean clothing of two 
artisans; and we will together issue forth out of 
the palace, and join the conversation of my sub- 
jects, whose buildings are without the walls which 
surround the plain of Orez.’ 

The vizier Lemack endeavoured to soothe the 
pride of his prince with a profusion of compli- 
ments: but Adhim stopped his career with a frown, 
and bade hirn not, by a stale artifice, increase the 
guilt of his former indifference. 

Lemack@beyed; and, ere the bat had spread its 
leathern wing amidst the sable clouds of night, the 
Sultan and his vizier issued forth in disguise into 
the suburbs which surrounded the palace of Orer. 

After wandering some time through the streets, 
they were met by two merchants, who had just been 
paying the Sultan’s tax at the receipt of custom. 

S2 
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‘Ah,’ said the firat merchant, ‘ these are the 
cursed artisans, who are employed by the Sultan, 
to work up that wealth which is squeezed out of 
our honest employment !’ 

‘ True,’ replied the second merchant; ‘ but, would 
Adhim be as easily satisfied as one we are well ac- 
quainted with, how happy should the merchants of 
Raglat live! 

* My lord,’ said Lemack to Adhim, ‘ let us re- 
turn; your subjects, I fear, are but little disposed 
to commend the glories of your palace.’ 

* Nevertheless,’ answered Adhim, ‘ we will pro- 
ceed: a prince should be able to hear with indiffe- 
rence both the good and the bad; all my subjects, 
Lemack, are not merchants,’ 

As they walked onward, they met several young 
Persians, intoxicated with the forbidden juice of 
the vines of Deran. 

‘ These,’ said Adhim, ‘ though rebels to govern- 
ment, wil] yet speak as they think; neither pre- 
judice nor private interest hangs on the tongue of 
him who is drunken with wine.’ 

* Tell me not,’ said the first, * of the river Abu- 
tour; was I sultan of Persia, it should run wine, 
and the walls of my vineyard should surround a 
province.’ 

‘It is indeed a pretty place,’ answered the se- 
cond; * and I believe there are better wines drunk 
without the wall than within it.’ 

“It is only fit,’ said the third, ‘ for the habitation 
of our sober friend the water-drinker.’ 

* Peace,’ replied the fourth, ‘his fame can never 
be blown upon by the breath of drunkenness; and 
with all my gaiety, I had rather be that sober 
water-drinker, than the drick-maker Adhim.’ 

The Sultan hardly could conccal hiagjage at the 
opprobrious epithet which the last young man had 
bestowed upon him; but, being determined to pro- 
secute his search, he left the riotous young men 
without endeavouring to confute them. 

Lemack, the vizier, again attempted to divert 
the intentions of his Sultan; but, in the midst of 
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his entreaties, they were overtaken by an old man 
and his s6n. : 

* Gentlemen,’ said the old man, ‘ be judges be- 
tween me and my son: the young rogue broke loose 
from me this morning, and to-night he is returned 
hungry and cold; and though I set before him such 
food as his mother and myself have used from our 
infancy, yet he talks of nothing but the delicacies 
of those who eat in the palaces of the plains of 
Orez,’ 

‘ And my father,’ answered the son pertly, 


«would persuade me, that our neighbour lives bet- | 


ter than Adhim the Magnificent; and that he who 
eats little, is happier than the prince of his people.’ 

‘Lemack,’ said Adhim, ‘let these, and the young 
men, and the merchants, be brought before me to- 
morrow, that we may know what they mean, by 
preferring their neighbour to their prince.’ 

Lemack promised to obey, and Adhim still pur- 
sued his walk. 

And now they met a little family, following the 
heels of a man and woman in mean attire, who 
filled the streets with their piteous lamentations. 

‘ Pity, good Mussulmen,’ said the man, ‘ have 
pity on a poor family, who are oppressed by the 
hand of power, and who are ruined, that their ruin 
may add a needless splendour to those who are 
capable of sporting with the miseries of mankind !’ 

© Of whom do you complain ?’ said Adhim, kindly 
walking up to them. 

‘ Alas |’ answered the man, ‘so wretched are we, 
that we dare not mention the name of our op- 
pressor; and but for the bounty of one who this 
‘day relieved us, we had perished in the streets.’ 

* Lemack,’ said Adhim, whispering his vizier, 
‘ relievexthem to-night; and to-morrow let them 
be brought with the merchants, and those whom 
we have already met.’ 

* Commander of the faithful,’ replied Lemack, 
* thy slave will obey the voice of his lord: but the 
unwholesome dew falleth from the heavens, and my 
lord will be wet by the sickly steam.’ 


~ 
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* Lemack,’ said Adhim, ‘ we will inquire what 
means that crowd before us, and then return to the 
royal palace.’ 

‘ Alas! alas!’ cried a frantic female, who pre- 
ceded the crowd, ‘ Queshad, the faithful Queshad, 
who supported my tender infants with the sweat of 
his brow, is no more! Thy limbs, O Queshad, are 
broken, yet not by toil! Thy life Is wasted, while 
as yet thou hast strength to go forth to the labours 
of the day!’ 

*‘ Unfortunate wife of Queshad,’ said one, who en- 
deavoured to alleviate her afflictions, ‘ mitigate thy 
grief: and know, that Alla hath, for wise purposes, 
made this trial of thy faith. Queshad, O mourner, 
was indeed a tender husband to thee; but Queshad 
was not thy God. There are yet left those, who can 
pity thy misfortunes, and relieve thy distress: and 
doubticss the righteous Adhim, when he hears thy 
husband lost his life in finishing the mighty build- 
ings he hath erected, will pour the bounties of a 
monarch into thy widowed arms.’ 

‘Oh mighty Alla,’ said Adhim, sighing in-secret 
to his vizier; ‘ are these the glories I proposed, 
when I employed all my subjects in such works of 
magnificence! O Lemack, Lemack, I fear I am 
wrong! However, bring this widow, and her friend 
who has so justly answered for his Sultan, before 
me to-morrow.’ 

Lemack employed the greatest part of the night 
in finding out those who were the next morning to 
appear before his prince, while Adhim lay extended 
and restless on the downy sofa. _ . 

In the morning, the divan was crowed, and the 
people were in tumults teEnow for what cause so, 
many prisoners were brought before the throne of 
Adhim. 

No sooner was the Sultan seated, than Lemack 
presented the two merchants before him. 

‘ Merchants,’ said Adhim, ‘ what I heard not as 
a prince, J shall not punish as a prince; only be 
cautious for the future not to Joad your governors 
with undeserved calumnies ; and tell me truly, whom 
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you dared wish on the throne of Adhim your Sul- 
tan ?’ 

The merchants were confounded at the speech 
of Adhim; but, perceiving he had overheard them 
the night before, they fell at his feet, and besought 
his pardon: And the second merchant said :— 

‘ Alla forbid thy slave should see any other than 
Adhim, my lord, on the throne of his forefathers : 
notwithstanding, I confess, I meant to praise the 
temperate virtues of Mirglip the Persian,’ 

‘ Lemack,’ said Adhim, ‘ bring forward the 
young men who despised the law of Mahomet; 
and, vizier, remember, that when all these are dis- 
missed, seek out this Mirglip, and bring him before 
me.’ 

The young men, ashamed of their debauch, fell 
with their faces before the throne; and Adhim, 
gently chiding them for their excess, inquired of 
them whom they meant to praise for his temperate 
behaviour ? 

The young men returned their thanks to the Sul- 
tan for hig clemency; and the third said, ‘ Next to 
our Sultan, Mirglip the Persian is beloved in the 
streets of Ragla:.’ 

Lemack frowned at these words, and he cursed 
the speaker in his heart; but the vizier dissembled 
his rancour, and brought the old man and his son 
before the throne of Adhim. 

* Whence, O young man,’ said the Sultan, ‘ hast 
thou learned to despise thy parents, and to dis- 
regard the authority of those who are set over 
thee ?’ 

* Prince of thy people,’ answered the young man, 
trembling, ‘ forgive the follies of an inexperienced 
youth; and I will ever hereafter frame my conduct 
from the example of the temperate Mirglip.’ 

‘ What!’ said the king, astonished, ‘ is Mirglip 
the neighbour of all my subjects ?’ 

‘ He was indeed,’ answered the old father, ‘ that 
bright pattern of temperance which I last night 
proposed as an example to my son.’ 

The old man and his son retiring, Lemack,.the 
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vizier, brought the poor man and his family before 
the Sultan. 

{ © Of whom didst thou complain last night," said 
the Sultan to him, ‘ when thy dark words did seem 
to cast a shadow on thy prince ?’ 

‘ Forgive me, glory of Persia,’ answered the poor 
man, ‘ if a heart, overloaded with sorrows, poured 
forth a part of its distress in the ear of its prince: 
indeed, Commander of the faithful, the miseries 
which my little ones have suffered, since my cottage 
in the valley was destroyed, to make room for the 
mighty engines which drew down thy ccdars from 
the mountains, forced me to complain in the bitter 
anguish of my woes.’ 

‘ Slave,’ answered the Sultan, ‘ thou mayest well 
ask forgiveness for thy presumption: but I have 
resolved not to punish: and even thy slander shall 
not make void the purpose of my heart: but who 
was this stranger that relieved thee, of whom thou 
speakest in such terms of praise ?’ 

* Master of my life,’ answered the poor man, 
‘to the good Mirglip do I owe my own and my 
children’s existence.’ 

* These slaves,’ satd Lemack, ‘ are confederates 
in their tale; and some enemy of thy peace, O royal 
Adhim, means to set up this hypocrite above his 
lord.’ 

‘ Thy surmise, O Lemack,’ said the Sultan, ‘ is 
. just: but let us hear these last whom we met yes- 
ter-night, ere we proceed to pass on this upstart 
Mirglip such judgment as his insolence deserves.’ 

The poor man and his family being dismissed ; 
he who had comforted the wife of Queshad came 
forward, with the sorrowful widow on his right 
hand, whose distresses he endeavoured to alleviate, 
by representing to her the amiable generosity of 
Adhim, before whom she was about to appear. 

The disconsolate widow fell trembling at the feet 
of Adhim; and her words, which strove for utter- 
ance, were stopped by heaving sighs, and a heart 
swelled with affliction. The stranger who attended 
the widow, viewed with compassionate eyes the 
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sorrows of her soul, and with silent respect seemed 
to wait the commands of Adhim, to speak in her 
behalf. 

‘ Stranger,’ said the Sultan Adhim to him, ‘J 
applaud your compassion: and as you have been 
the support, be also the voice of your female friend.’ 

© Guardian of our faith,’ answered the stranger, 
‘ this widow is indeed my friend; for she is a Per- 
sian, and also a follower of our holy Prophet; and 
although I never beheld her till yesterday, yet have 
her necessities knit us together in the bond of 
friendship.’ 

‘ Stranger,’ said the Sultan, smiling, ‘ I under- 
stand you: you are charmed with the beauteous 
sorrows of this amiable widow, and you are ready 
to renew the vows which Queshad doth now re- 
member no more.’ 

* Prince of thy people,’ replied the stranger, * thy 
slave would never wish to countenance ingratitude 
to those whom we have lost: grief is the natural 
tribute of a fond heart to the memory of the be- 
loved: and though I have besought the widow of 
Queshad to moderate her affliction, yet shall I 
grieve to see her change her pious tears for wanton 
dimples. No, prince; moved only by humanity, I 
met, and as my poor endeavours could, I succoured 
the distressed; and now, by royal Adhim’s kind 
permission, I kneel before my prince’s throne, an 
humble supplicant for a helpless widow.’ 

*Lemack,’ said the Sultan, turning hastily toward 
his vizier, ‘thinkest thou the new favourite, Mir- 
glip, has half the virtues of this man before me? 
Haste, vizier, and bring him here; and I will engage 
_ our stranger shall in every grace exceed this upstart 
Mirglip.’ 

As the Sultan Adhim spake thus, the stranger 
fell with his face before the throne and said, ¢ If 
Mirglip hath offended his prince, let thy guards, O 
Sultan, here strike, and sacrifice him to thy just 
resentment.’ 

‘ What!’ said Adhim, starting, ‘ art thou too 
Mirglip? Officious slave! was it not sufficient to 
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send this flattering crew before me, but must thou 
also act thy base hypocrisy in person here?’ 

* Merciful Adhim,’ said the vizier Lemack, ‘let 
this trusty scimitar lay bare the traitor’s bosom, 
and relieve my prince from such daring rebellion.” 

* Hold, Lemack,’ said the Sultan sternly, ‘ and 
defile not my reign with so mean a sacrifice: no, 
let him live; and if indecd he be the man fame 
speaks him, he well were worthy of a monarch’s 
favour.’ 

The subjects of Adhim, hearing the noble sentence 
of their prince, made the vaulted divan echo with 
their praises, and every eye but Lemack’s sparkled 
with a joyous tear. However, the cautious vizier, 
perceiving the purpose of his master Adhim, and 
the satisfaction of the populace, veiled his malice 
with a courtier’s smile, and, descending from his 
seat, he gave his hand to Mirglip, and raised the 
prostrate Persian from the earth. 

‘ O royal Adhim,’ said Mirglip, cre he arose, ‘ if, 
with a view to worldly hondur only, I had done my 
duty, or to court the soft air of gentle-breathing 
flattery, then might my prince with indignation 
view the rebel Mirglip: but surely, prince, to fol- 
low the holy precepts of our law, in honour of my 
Prophet, is not a deed deserving royal Adhim’s 
hatred !’ 

" «© Mirglip,’ said Adhim, ‘rise; thy prince ap- 
plauds thy holy zeaJ, and thou shalt live within my 
spacious walls, that daily I may hear thy virtuous 
converse.’ 

* Bountiful Sultan,’ answered Mirglip; ‘in hum- 
ble meanness bred a native of the forest, the honours 
of my lord would sit unhandsomely upon thy slave, 
and I should act the courtier with an awkward grace: 
rather, if it please my prince, let Mirglip still among 
the meanest wander, sufficiently rewarded for his 
labours, that Adhim once hath deigned to bless his 
life with an approving smile.’ ; 

‘What !’ said the Sultan, astonished, ‘ canst thou 
resist the offers of thy prince? Are not the tribes of 
Xemi the mightiest of my subjects? Are not the eap- 
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tains of the host of Feriz in the long toils of war re- 
nowned? Are not these all anxiously soliciting to be 
admitted into the palaces of the plains of Orez; and 
shall Mirglip, a base peasant, dare refuse the boun- 
ties of hislord? Yes, peasant as thou art,’ continued 
the Sultan, ‘thy folly be thy punishment: go, live 
inglorious, in the cottages of the forest, and every 
hour lament the lost affections of thy prince.’ 

Thus said the Sultan, nor suffered a reply, but 
hastily withdrew with Lemack from the divan; while 
the populace with tears departed, all wondering at 
the abstinence of their favourite Mirglip. 

The pride of Adhim was severely rebuked by the 
indifference of Mirglip; and he looked on his 
palaces with contempt, since they were unable to 
raise his fame among his subjects, or to tempt the 
admiration of a rude peasant. 

Lemack with pleasure saw the emotion of his 
master; the peace of Adhim was indifferent to the 
vizier so long as no upstart favourite was likely to 
destroy his interest with his prince. 

‘The well-instructed and the ingenuous mind 
alone,’ said the vizier to Adhim, ‘can admire the 
extensive works of Adhim, my lord: to Mirglip, 
and his tribe of peasants, these beauteous piles look 
like the steep mountains, which the labouring hind 
toils over, without reflecting on its mighty founder ; 
as the bird, with outstretched wing, poised on the 
buoyant air, obliquely skims upon a palace or a 
cottage, and, in its native ignorance, knows not 
the Sultan of Persia from the peasant of the moun- 
tain.’ 

‘Thy words,’ replied Adhim, ‘though meant to 
spothe my gloom, do truly add a poignant sting 
thereto. I have seen, O Lemack, the busy thrush, 
with impotent anxiety, framing its little nest; and 
I have smiled to view the insignificant heams of its 
dwelling place: yet, Lemack, that thrush, perhaps, 
is now regardless of my palaces, with a few airy 
circlets circumscribing thy Adhim’s magnificence; 
and, should I venture forth, might chirrup outa 
careless note above, and mute upon thy prince, whom 
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all the armies of the Persian empire might vainly 
follow to revenge his pastime.’ 

‘ My prince,’ answered Lemack, ‘is merry with 
his slave.’ 

‘Thy prince,’ answered Adhim, ‘is dissatisfied 
with hisown magnificence, when he sees that a pea- 
sant may be more esteemed for his private virtues 
than the Sultan of Persia for his stately palaces : 
nay, Lemack, I myself esteem this Mirglip; and 
thou shalt haste and pay that widow, whom he 80 
charitably supported, an hundred sequins.’ 

‘Alas! glory of the East,’ ahswered the vizier, 
‘shall Adhim then, the Sultan of Persia, stoop be- 
neath a peasant? Shouldest thou heap half the 
wealth of thy Kingdom on this woman; not thine, 
but Mirglip’s, would be the praise, and the hypo- 
critical peasant should seem to make thee but the 
treasurer of his coffers.’ 

‘Sooner Jet the widow waste like the ] ve ember,’ 
eaid the Sultan, ‘than such reflections glance on 
Adhim.’ 

‘But why, O prince,’ said Lemack, ‘ should a 
peasant’s follies haunt thy fancy? hath not my lord 
ten thousand slaves that wait upon his pleasures? 
For thee, the undaunted huntsman rouses with his 
well-poised spear the tawny monarch of the forest, 
or with dexterous eye marks where the panther hides 
its callow offspring; or, drawing with keen aim the 
feathered arrow, buries its bearded point within the 
spotted tiger's back: for thee, the clarion sounds, 
and the brisk trumpet blows its lively note to mark 
thy footsteps: for thee, returning from his watery 
bed, the sun lights up the gray morn, and kindles 
for thy pleasure the genial face of day: for thee, 
the blooming virgins of the East dissolve in amo- 
rous sighs; while every eye, attendant on thy will, 
beams not, unless thy favour light it up, and give 
it life.’ 

* And where is the joy,’ said Adhim, ‘ that, ty- 
rant of the wood, I spread destruction? that, cursed 
by me, the Jordly lion dies? or that the tender pro- 
geny, which Heaven gives the panther, I destroy ? 
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What praise, Lemack, shall Adhim challenge, that 
the tiger writhes his bloody back, and groans out 
beastly sighs to give me pleasure? that my fame 
hangs upon the filthy blast of some swoln trum- 
peter’? Or shall I think the sun awaits my call, 
who, long before my realms receive a distant ray, 
is listening to the whistle of some Eastern husband- 
man? Yet, worse than all these, thou settest my 
honour on a woman’s simile; and wouldest persuade 
thy Adhim, that the greedy cye glistens at me, 
which glistens at my gold. 

‘No, Lemack, without a sclf-approving conscience, 
and a virtuous mind, base are the pleasures of 
a human soul: and Mirglip, by one righteous 
deed, shall gain more solid comfort, than royal 
Adhim on the Persian throne. Lemack,’ continued 
the Sultan, ‘this Mirglip shall be our friend; and 
thou, ere morning dawns, shalt court him to thy 
prince.’ 

*The will of Adhim,’ replied Lemack, ‘ be his 
vizier’s law.’ 

Thus said the jealous vizier, and retired from the 
palace of Adhim, unwilling to execute the com- 
mands of his master, and yet fearful of disobeying 
his orders. . 

‘ This villanous slave,’ said Lemack, as he went 


from the presence of Adhim, ‘ has, by his stale vir- - 
tues, corruptcd the magnificent heart of Adhim, my ; 


lord. While Adhim led his rivers through the 
rocks, I led Adhim through the blind valleys of 
deceit: and when ambition stirred, I set my royal 


builder to rise from stone to stone, and scale the ; 


clouds: long with such fruitless toil he pleased his 
infant mind, and, big with mighty plans of moving 
barren mountains, he left the lower offices of go- 
vernment to me: then luxurious plunder filled my 
chests; and as I passed, the children cried, the 
widows shrieked, and the astonished populace hid 
their heads, and cried,—* Hwsh! prostrate fall, the 
vizier Lemack comes !'—Then, every step I took, 
great Lemack trod upon some abject neck, and 
the deluded Persian thought death by my hand was 
a safe passport into paradise: if with hot eye I 
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caught a female glance, the husband trembling 
came, and offered his wife, proud that from Lemack’s 
Joins should rise his future progeny; or, if the cold 
senseless matron sighed out a demal, her house 
erased, her children slaughtered, and her husband 
pierced with the bloody stake, were the first tokens 
of my Jeast displeasure. Such Lemack was, while 
Adhim was a builder: but now, his plan complete, 
his tower erected, and his plain enclosed, his busy 
mind unsatisfied, secks new diversion, and, for 
want of vice, virtue has made a faint attempt upon 
his heart. But I will stir the infernal race, and 
raise up phantoms to elude his search; and chiefly, 
that no starch example may Jead him forward, this 
Mirglip shall find a ready way to that Heaven which 
he so longs for; that every pious fool may know, 
how dangerous it 1s to ape a saint, where Lemack 
relgns.’ 

Such were the thoughts of Lemack, the vizier of 
Adhim, as he passed from the presence of his Sultan 
to his own palace on the plains of Orez: and, in the 
rancorous malice of his heart, he resolved to send 
forth a midnight executioner to destroy the vir- 
tuous peasant Mirglip, whose actions had made 
such an impression on the mint! of Adhim. 

But the crafty vizier soon considered that the blast 
Of opposition would increase the reviving flame of 
Adhim’s virtue; and that to destroy one vigorous 
plant, would be to raise a thousand shoots around 
the expiring stock : he therefore resolved to work in 
secret craftiness, and that very night to go in search 
of the sorcerer Falri, under whose tuition he had 
been bred in the dark caves of Goruou. 

For this purpose, the vizier Lemack exchanged 
his gorgeous robes of state for the religious weeds 
of a poor devotee: but, that his sanctified appear- 
ance might not have too much of the reality of re- 
ligion, he hid under his outward rags a meal of 
royal delicacies, and # flaggon of the delicious pro- 
duce of the vintage of Tihi. 

Thus equipped, he walked forth toward the caves 
of Goruou, which were in a secret part of the forest, 
about three leagues from the royal buildings; and, 
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fearful of a discovery, the disguised vizier avoided 
every Persian in his walk, lest they should know 
him, and revenge themselves on the public author 
of all their wrongs 

The cave of Falri was surrounded with unhallowed 
swine, who grunted on the dark and filthy leaves of 
corn, which the sorcerer had prepared for their sus- 
tenance and their bed: an ill-savoured steam rose 
from their hides, and the neighbouring woods were 
filled with the loud snarling of the guards of Falri. 

As Lemack, pressing the beastly muck with his 
wet sandals, passed the hot-smelling swine, they 
all, with erected bristles, endeavoured to oppose 
his passage, till, scenting the delicacics which were 
hidden beneath his rags, they ran upon him, and, 
unless he had suddenly entered into the presence of 
Falri, they had destroyed the vizier. 

The cave of Falri smelt not more delicately than 
the swine before it; on every side appeared the 
disgorged marks of drunkenness and gluttony, and 
the sour steam which issued from the covered 
pavement, assured Lemack, that he came too late 
to partake of the debauch of Falri. 

At the upper end of the cave the sorcerer lay ex- 
tended, pressing his aching forehead with a hand 
besmeared with grease, and with the lees of wine; 
his little red ferret eyes were half squeezed by an- 
guish from their bleared sockets; and his cheeks, 
scalded with the flery rheum, and bloated by excess, 
shone discoloured with a thousand hues. Blotches, 
carbuncles, and warts, adorned his glowing nose; 
and in his filthy beard the different sauces of a 
week’s extravagance were closely matted: his lips, 
ehapped and divided by the burning steam of his 
overloaded stomach, discovered his foul teeth, 
clogged by corrupted food, and black with rotten- 
neas; and on his furred and fever-parched tongue 
hung not a drop of moisture. Over his unwieldy 
paunch, and lifeless limbs, were thrown 3 few dig- 
ordered garments, but in contrary fashion to their 
real use; the turban, unfolded, covered his feet, 
and the vest was wrapped round his head, while his 
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unseemly parts were Icft exposed, and emblems of 
his beastlihood. Beside him stood his tube, burn- 
ing with the fortid herb tobacco, filling the cave 
with its poisonous odour; and on his nght hand 
was placed a calabash of the spirituous juice of 
rice. 

As the vizier Lemack entered, the sorcerer Falri 
filled the cave with curses and cxecrations: but 
when he perceived it was his pupil in disguise, the 
wretch arose, with many a stagger, on his tottering 
legs, and ran with outstretched arms to hold him in 
his nauseous gripe. 

*What bringcth Lemack,’ said the ferret-eyed 
sorcerer, ‘ from the feasts of Ragla) to the caves of 
Falri? Are all the oxen of the plains of Orez devour- 
ed? or are the royal flaggons of Adhim exhausted ?’ 

‘Thy son,’ answered Lemack, sighing, ‘ was once 
the pride of Orez, and the voice of his mouth was a 
law in Persia, Adhim was magnificent, and Lemack 
was absolute; my days were crowned with festivals, 
and my nights with debauch : but soon these joyous 
carousals shall be no more; Adhim awakes to vir- 
tue, and an abstemious peasant will shortly be his 
guide, unless the powcr of Falri shake from his se- 
curity the abstemious Mirglip.’ 

‘What, Lemack,’ answered Falri, ‘art thou a 
vizier in Persia, and comest thou to me to destroy 
a peasant for thee? Let thy guards this night dis- 
member the abstemious Mirgiip, anc to-morrow 
rise, and fear not to meet thine enemy in thy 
paths.’ 

‘The nature of Adhim, my Sultan,’ replied Le- 
mack, ‘will not be deceived: when Mirglip shall 
be missing, his whole pursuit shall be after the mur- 
derer, and Lemack at length be sacrificed.’ 

* Then,’ answered Falri, ‘ leave him to thy friend; 
return in peace to thy palace; and to-morrow, when 
thou goest into the presence of thy prince, boldly 
declare that Mirglip could not appear before him, 
because he was drunken with wine.’ 

* Alas!’ replied Lemack, ‘the Sultan, jealous of 
my tate, will haste to summon Mirglip before him, 
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and I, detected in my falsehood, shall fall for ever 
from before my prince.’ 

‘If such suspicions,’ answered Falri, ‘rise, do 
you engage, by the succeeding night, to show your 
Sultan Mirglip drinks the forbidden wine, and 
jeave the rest to me.’ 

‘To Falri’s artifice,’ replied the vizier, ‘1 will 
leave it all, and haste again to Ragla) and the 
plains of Orez.’ 

Thus said Lemack, and departed; not forgetful of 
the viands, which he kept concealed in his garments, 
but willing to feast alone in the wood, after he had 
left the sorcerer: for, his purpose gained, the 
vizier, who was exhausted by his journey, wished 
for no partaker in his gluttony. 

In the morning, when Lemack appeared before 
Adhim, the Sultan inquired after Mirglip the Per- 
sian. 

*Glory of the earth,’ said the vizier, bowing, 
‘who is he that is like Adhim in the greatness of 
his mind? over whom custom hath no chain, and 
who knows not the sceptered power of appetite and 
passion! Mirglip, O Sultan, hath won the hearts of 


all the people ; he riseth and scattereth abroad the | 
gifts of benevolence; he healeth the breaches of | 


neighbours; he comforteth the afflicted: but, fa- 
tigued with the severe duties of the day, his wasted 
strength requireth recruit; and at night, after all 
his toils, he is renewed with the precious tears 
which fall from the luscious grape.’ 

‘Hah! Lemack,’ said Adhim, starting, ‘is Mir- 
glip, the wise, the temperate Mirglip, the slave of 
wine? No, Lemack, it cannot be!’ 

.*O thou,’ answered the vizier, * before whom hy- 
pocrisy flieth dismayed, and in whose presence false~ 
hood dare not stand; forgive the tongue of thy 
slave, which wished not to utter the failings of its 
brother! Tome, O Adhim, Mirglip is allied by the 
ties of virtue and religion; and not without my 
own distress, do [ discover the little spot which 
sullies the glory of Persia: but my prince requireth 
truth from his slave.—Know then, O Sultan, that, 


—— 
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in obedience to thy command, I this morning en- 
tered the cottage of Mirghp: where] saw, O piteous 
sight! his outstretched corpse unwashed on the 
ground, and the empty flaggon, which stood beside 
him. Struck dumb with the sight, I hastened away 
before Mirghp awoke, to relate to my prince the 
disagreeable tale; and having heard from his neigh- 
bour, that this is the only faling of Mirglip, which 
he repeats every night, my prince may himself to- 
night discover the truth of my assertion.’ 

‘ That,’ answered Adhim, ‘I mean to do, in the 
saine disguise which we lately assumed. Where- 
fore, Lemack, leave me now, and prepare to con- 
vince me this night of what you have said.’ 

Lemack obeyed; and night being come, Adhim 
and his vizier departed silently from Orez, to the 
cottage of Mirglip. 

In the mean time, Falri, disguised in the habit of 
a merchant, entered the city of RaglaY, and knocked, 
in the dusk of the evening, at the cottage of Mir- 
glip; who invited him into his house, and, under- 
standing he came from a far country, set before 
him such plain provision as he had used himself. 

The pretended merchant, having eaten his fill, 
sighed; and, telling Mirglip that he was greatly fa- 
tigued with his journey, he desired him to bestow 
one cup of wine upon him. 

Mirglip started at the request of the pretended 
merchant. 

‘ What!’ said he, ‘have I received under my roof 
one who despiseth the precepts of Mahomet, and 
the commund of Alla?’ 

* Alas!’ answered the pretended merchant, ‘ Ma- 
homet knows what a force I put upon my conscience, 
_when I besought thee to favour me with the cordial 

of the vintage: but surely, when my nerves quiver, 
and my strength fails, Mahomet will approve of 
your righteous deed.’ 

As the false sorcerer spake thus, he tumbled from 
the sofa whereon he was placed, and he sighed 
aloud,—‘O Prophet, save my exhausted frame!’ 

Mirglip perceiving the distress of the sham mer- 
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chant, and supposing it real, ran to those who dealt 
in sherbet, and bought a pitcher of wine, which 
he carried home and set on the ground before the 
sorcerer. 

It happened, that, as Mirglip was entering his 
cottage, Adhim and Lemack passed him in dis- 
guise: and the Sultan saw plainly, that Mirglip 
was carrying into his cottage a pitcher of wine. 

The enraged Sultan at first resolved to sacrifice 
the hypocrite, as he supposed him, to his just 
resentment, which Lemack the vizier advised. But 
a few moments reflection made the Sultan rather 
choose to condemn him publicly, than to gain the 
hatred of his people by a precipitate execution. 

Adhim, disgusted, returned to his palace; order- 
ing Mirglip to be brought before him in the morn- 
ing; and Lemack retired to a joyous banquet, of 
which he partook with a new relish, as he doubted 
wa ae the fate of Mirglip was determined. 

rly in the morning, the guards of the Sultan 
surrounded the cottage of Mirglip: and the vizier 
Lemack commanded a few chosen guards to enter, 
and seize on the hypocritical peasant. 

Mirglip, though surprised at the tumult, yet 
showed no marks of fear; conscience spread no 
alarm within; and he was satisfied that the sword, 
which might deprive him of his existence, could 
not destroy the inward peace of his soul. 

The guards, who were accustomed to strike ter- 
ror into their captives, supposed they had been 
mistaken; and that the man who kneeled not for 
mercy, nor trembled through fear, could not be 
Mirglip, whom they were commanded to seize. 
Being assured from his own lips, that he was Mir- 
glip the Persian, they brought him before Lemack, 
whose eyes were swoln with intemperance, and 
whose brow was laden with malice. 

‘ What calm hypocrite,’ said Lemack, roughly, 
* have we here, who Mas so soon forgot the revels of 
the night, and the fumes of wine? But Adhim, the 
royal Adhim, shall judge thee, thou vile sycophant! 
* Guards,’ continued the visier, ‘ were there ne 
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partakers with this Mirglip >? Was no one with him 
in the cottage, where ye found him extended on the 
floor with drunkenness ?’ 

* Just judge of Persia,’ answered the false sor- 
cerer, who then came forward, ‘ let my pardon be 
sealed by the lips of the righteous Lemack, and J 
will speak.’ 

‘If thou declarest truly before our Sultan what 
passed between thee and Mirglip last night,’ an- 
swered Lemack, ‘ thou shalt be forgiven: but till 
then, guards, seize on him, and let us bring them 
both before our Sultan.’ 

The crowd gathered as Mirglip and the vizier 
passed; and when they entered before Adhim the 
divan was crowded with anxious spectators. The 
Sultan sat on his throne, when Lemack brought 
Mirglip in fetters before him. 

* This, O royal Adhim,’ said Lemack, bowing, ‘ is 
the man whom Persia loveth more than her prince ; 
who in his midnight haunts pours out the spadpus 
goblet; who cheats the deluded populace by sancti- 
fied expressions in the day, and at the decline of 
the sun curseth Alla and his Prophet, in the cups 
of his drunkenness.’ 

The populace shuddered at the malicious expres- 
sions of Lemack; and they doubted not but the 
vizier would prevail and destroy their favourite. 

‘ Vizier,’ replied the Sultan, ‘ we sit here to 
judge from real facts, and not from the warm 
expressions of zeal.—Who is it that accuseth 
Mirglip ?’ 

* This merchant,’ answered Lemack, ‘ whom he 
entertained last night, shocked at Mirglip’s hypo- 
crisy, and penitent for hie own accidental share in 
it; he, without compulsion, offered to disclose the 
truth, if Adhim would forgive the partaker in the 
crimes of Mirglip.’ 

The vizier then brought the sham merchant for- 
ward before the throne. 

‘ Son of Persia, and guide of the faithful,’ said 
the sorcerer, prostrate before Adhim, ‘ let my lord 


forgive, and I will speak.’ 
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‘ Speak, then,’ answered Adhim, ‘the truth; 
and justice shall for this once forget to strike.’ 

* As I entered this city last night,’ said the sham 
merchant, * yon Persian accosted me, and willed me 
to partake with him of the plain food of his cottage: 
thankful for his offer, I followed him, and he set be- 
fore me some roots and some boiled rice. After which, 
~—* Merchant,’ said he, ‘ cah you be secret? You 
are fatigued with your journey, and a cup of wine 
will enliven you.’ It was in vain that, in anawer, I 
urged the commandment of our Prophet, and the law 
of Adhim; Mirglip would be obeyed; and he gave 
me a small cup, but in his own hand he held one 
large enough to contain 4 measure of rice. By fre- 
quent pledges we soon emptied aur firat pitcher of 
wine; and Mirglip, mot content, went forth to 
those who sell sherbet, and purchased a second. 

‘ The more we drank, the more lively we grew, 
and Mirglip waxed communicative.—‘* Merchant,’ 
said he, ‘ [ invite only strangers; and after the first 
night, I see them no more: you will, perhaps, be 
surprised td think that I, but a mean cottager, can 
every night support such an expense: but your won- 
der will cease, when you shall hear that I am boun- 
tifully supplied by the rich merchants and widows 
of Ragiai with money to distribute among the poor: 
half of their supplies I regularly distribute every 
day, and the populace have made a saint of me for 
my labour; the other half exactly supplies me with 
an entertainment and wine each night for myself 
and a stranger.’ 

* ‘And how cometh it to pass,’ answered I, ‘ that 
none of these strangers discover you ?’ 

* * That,’ answered Mirglip, ‘is a secret which 
"you never must know.’ 

‘ This, O Sultan, made me suspect that Mirglip 
at last gave some potion to his guests, to take from 
them all memory of his feast; and therefore I re- 
solved to taste nothing more in his house. 

* What I suspected was true: when I was about 
to depart, he brought out a small stone bottle :— 
‘ This,’ said he, ‘ O stranger, is a wine of the most 
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exquisite flavour; I can afford you but little of 
it; to every guest I give a cup and no more.’ 

*Mirglip then poured forth a cup full; and I 
pretended to drink thereof, but in truth I turned 
aside, and poured it secretly into my bosom; by 
which means I preserved my memory, and have 
been enabled to detect the hypocrisics of Mirglip.’ 

As the sham merchant uttcred these words, a 
deep groan was heard through every part of the 
divan, and the populace incensed, cricd out, that 
Mirglip, the deceitful Mirglip, might be delivered 
to their fury. 

*The words of the merchant,’ said the Sultan, 
‘ are too true; a part of his tale 1 myself did wit- 
ness, when, going through the city in disguise, I 
met this Mirglip with a pitcher of wine in his hand.’ 

No more proof seemed wauting, nor would the 
Sultan suffer Mirglip to answer for himself. 

* Thy tongue,’ said he, ‘ is used to deceit; and 
I will not hear the hypocrisies thou art prepared 
to utter.’ . 

Lemack, rejoicing, seized instantly on Mirglip, 
and commanded the guards to gag him, that he 
might not, in the malice of his heart, utter any 
blasphemy against Alla, or rebellion against his 
prince. 

The unfortunate Mirglip, overpowered by force 
and tumult, was led away, Lemack hoped, to instant 
execution ; but the Sultan, in the midst of his anger, 
felt his heart yearn toward him, and he commanded, 
that, till his sentence should be pronounced, he 
should be cast into a deep dungeon, at the foot of 
the rock on which stond the palace of the king. 

Mirglip peaceably submitted to his fate; and, , 
seeing no present hope of answering for himself, 
meekly followed the guards of Adhim to the dun- 
geons of the mountain. 

The vizier Lemack, hgving thus blasted the re- 
putation of Mirglip, resolved to divert the thoughts 
of Adhim by some sudden scheme, that he might 
the easier destroy the unhappy peasant in secret to 

For this purpose, he commanded his emissaries. 
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procure some of the most beauteous slaves; that, 
if possible, the king might be moved from his pre- 
sent thoughts on temperance and virtue, to the 
looser phantasies of dalliance and love. 

The orders of Lemack were always exccuted with 
precipitation; the visier, impatient in his pur- 
poses, would brook no delay; so that neither rank 
ner condition was considered, but every beauteous 
female within the Persian empire was suddenly 
dragged to the royal seraglio. 

Out of these, the artful Lemack chose thirty, who 
surpassed the rest in proportion, beauty, elegance, 
and grace; and Jed them, adorned with the sumptu- 
ous luxury of the East, to the painted dome, where 
the royal Adhim constantly refreshed himaclf as 
soon as he arose from his mid-day slumbers. 

The Sultan, who, though he had banished Mir- 
glip from his presence, could not banish him from 
his thoughts, was*displeased at the officious zea) of 
his vizier, and ordered Lemack to retire with his 
females. 

Lemack, seeing the determined countenance of 
his Sultan, was obliged to obey, and he made the 
signal for the virgins of Persia té*retire from the 
painted dome. 

The Sultan, though indifferent, could not help ob- 
serving the joy which one of the females expressed at 
the signal of Lemack the visier. During the time of 
their standing in the painted dome, her eyes were 
cast on the ground, and her arms were folded in de- 
spair: but when she heard the voice of Lemack com- 
manding them to retire, she alone lift up her spark- 
ling eyes in transport to Heaven, while every other 
female was disgusted at their Sultan’s neglect. - 

* Vizier,’ said Adhim, ‘ who is she among the 
virgins of Persia, that rejoiceth to be driven from 
the presence of her Sultan?’ 

The fair Nourenhi (for that was the name of the 
virgin) started at the voice of Adhim; she per- 
ceived that the Sultan had noticed her transports ; 
and the pale mantle of fear overspread her cheeks, 
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But the fear of Nourenhi could not deprive her 
beauteous frame of its delicate symmetry, nor her 
lovely black eyes of their radiant Iustre. 

*O Alla !’ said Adhim, as he beheld her, ‘ who art 
thou, O virgin of Persia, whose limbs are like the 
polished pillars of the temple? whose breasts heave 
like the roe panting for the thicket? and the arch of 
whose forchead is glorious as the enlightened he- 
misphere ?’ 

“Lord of thy slaves, end terror of the earth,’ 
answered Nourenhi, ‘ thou seest at thy feet the 
daughter of a poor countryman, whose age and 
infirmities are now without support: since ten days, 
was my dear sister Kaphira stolen from his em- 
brace, and now is thy handmaid dragged from his 
trembling ‘arms.’ 

‘ The man who, but in thought, hath injured him 
who gave thee life, O daughter of Heaven,’ said 
Adhim, stooping to raise her, ‘ shall meet the 
fierce resentmen’. of this arm.’ 

* Lemack,’ continued Adhim hastily, ‘ whence 
came this fragrant flower? Has she been plucked 
by force, O vizier, from her parent flock; or, by 
her beautics awed, led ye her hither as the queen of 
Persia ?’ 

* Author of mercy,’ answered the vizier, * this 
flower by chance we found; and who her parents 
are thy Lemack knows not.’ 

* To thee then must I kneel,’ said the fond Ad- 
him, ‘ thou master-piece of nature, to know from 
what deep mine thy artless lustres sprang; that in 
the plains of Orez I may plant the whole family of 
my beloved, and heap such honours on them as 
Persia’s throne may give, and thy fair beauties 
merit.’ 

¢ To frugal virtue long inured,’ answered the fair 
weeping Nourenhi, ‘ my aged sire would curse Tris 
@aughter, should you transplant him here. Curse! 
said 3? alas! J wrong my gentle sire! ‘No, Sultan, 
sweet endearing smiles hang ever.on his cheek ; and 
what he thinks amiss, in such soft accent is pro- 
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nounced, that even guilt is pleased to hear itself 
condemned.’ 

‘ By the great Rounder of our faith,’ said Adhim, 
‘ described by such fair lips, and such soft words 
as thine, thy peasant-father seems a saint to me! 
O, what power is in those lips, to make whomever 
you please as amiable as you are! But name him, 
beauteous virgin, that Lemack, with a sumptuous 
embassy, may court him to our presence.’ 

* Forgive me, mighty Sultan,’ said the fair Nou- 
renhi, ‘ but I dare not: for when the panders of thy 
royal court came to the happy grove which late in 
vain concealed thy slave;—*‘ Nourenhi,’ said my 
sire, ‘let no man know this safe retreat which long 
hath hid thy father from the eyes of power.” 

*Ifsuch were his commands, thou shalt obey 
him, fair Nourenhi,’ said the Sultan; ‘and here- 
after, when the imperial diadem of Persia glitters 
on thy brow, thou shalt surprise him with thy 
presence, and tell his aged unbelieving heart, that 
Adhim is his son-in-law.’ 

‘ Alia forbid,’ replied Nourenhi firmly, .* that 
ever his daughter should so soon forget the tempe- 
rate lessons of her tender sire! No, royal Adhim, 
Nourenhi long hath learned to value the chaste 
Mirglip’s virtues more than all the splendours of 
the Persian throne.’ 

* So! said Adhim, pausing, ‘ vister, this is well; 
unsatisfied with his drunken lusts, this hypocrite 
hath also -gained the Persian females to his in- 
tereat.° 

‘ Bred from our infant years together,’ said 
Nourenhi, ‘ we long have loved with an holy love, 
and Alla and his Prophet oft have heard our 
plighted faith.’ 

* No more!’ said Adhim. < Slaves, remove this 
daring female from my sight.—And, vizier,’ con- 
tinued the Sultan, ‘ let the axe this moment fall, 
aad free the realms of Persia from the hypocrisies 
of Mirglip.’ 

The mutes and the visier both hasted to obey the 
Sultan. Nourenhi, with folded hands and streaming 
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eyes, in vain besought his pity; the mutes hurried 
her from the presence of Adhim, and the Sultan 
was left alone in the painted dome. 

Adhim enraged, himself on his sofa, and 
impatiently desired the return of the vizier with the 
head of Mirglip; but, hearing a noise in the court 
beneath, he looked forth through the lattice-work of 
the dome, expecting that Lemack, to please him, 
had ordered the execution of Mirglip within sight of 
the dome. But the corpulent sides of the vizier had 
so far retarded the speed of his malice, that he 
hardly had reached the middle of the court, when 
Adhim looked forth through the lattice-work of the 
dome, where he saw Lemack stopped in his course 
by two reverend imans, who kneeled before him. 

* Vicegerent of Persia,’ said the first to Lemack, 
‘ we come to inform our Sultan of one who has 
dared to abuse the sacred ears of justice with the 
tales of falsehood.’ 

* Vile, doting priests,’ said the vizier Lemack, 
‘ panting for breath, ‘ avaunt! Our Sultan is too 
wise to listen to the dreams of priests: and mark 
me, reverend grey-beards, if again, with steps of- 
ficious, ye enter the palace of our royal master, I 
will send your heads aloft above the gates, to 
preach without your bodies.’ 

‘ Vizier,’ said Adhim, opening the lattice of the 
dome, ‘ I will not have the servants of my God 
disgraced without a cause; if, contrary to their 
faith, they have offended against our laws, I bid 
thee, vizier, be severe; as they who teach should 
practise first the duties they enforce: but if, led 
alone by honest truth, they come to warn me of 
some secret falsehood, they, visier, act as duteous 
servants to their prince, and I will honour them.— 
Venerable imans,’ continued the Sultan, ‘ ye, who 
have free access to Alla, shall never want access to 
me: yet take heed, and use these satred freedoms 
as becomes the ministers of truth; a flattering 
priest, who bids us look to heaven, that he may 
ransack the earth, shall meet with Alla’s curse, 
and man’s abhorrence.’ 
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The vizier Lemack, finding he was overlooked, 
mndeavoured to retract from his severity. 

‘ Glory of the earth,’ said he to Adhim, ‘I have 
indeed injured these children of our Prophet; 
waria with indignation, that Mirglip should so often 
offend my prince, not even the messengers of Hea- 
ven could stop my fury; and those whom, in my 
cooler hours, I love to honour, the favourites of 
Mahomet, these holy imans of our faith, have 1 with 
hasty word abused.’ 

‘It is enough, O Lemack,’ said Adhim, from the 
window, ‘1 know thy temper is jealous of thy 
prince's honour: but bring these holy men before 
me; and, till their audience be passed, let Mirglip 
live.’ 

Lemack obeyed with a dissembicd alacrity; and, 
taking each iman by the hand, he led them upwards 
toward the painted dome, blessing Alla aloud, who 
had placed him in the midst of two such ‘holy sup- 
porters. 

The imans, entering the dome, fell prostrate be- 
fore Adhim, who commanded them to declare the 
cause of their coming. 

«© thou prince,’ said the elder, ‘ to whom Alla 
hath committed the government of thy people, for- 
give the boldness of thy slaves, who come to declare 
to thee the innocence of thy servant Mirglip.’ 

* Good old men,’ said the Sultan te them, ‘ look 
well that you do not utter falsehood before me; the 
villanies of Mirglip are too glaring to be covered 
by a specious tale.’ 

‘ Lord of Persia,’ answered the first iman, ‘ it is 
now six days since the vizier and his guards came 
into our district to seize on Mirglip; and we knew 
not till yesterday that he was accused of drunken- 
ness, by a merchant who lodged at his house, or 
we might loag exe this have refuted the calumnies 
of the mercbant. 

* Mirglip, O prince, the night before his imprison- 
ment, came to us, and, with distressed looks, in- 
formed us, that a stranger was taken ill under his 
roof, who was so overpowered with fatigue, that he 
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besought him to give him a cup of wine, Jest he 
should die.—‘ Wherefore, good imans,’ said the 
charitable Mirglip, ‘ let me beseech you to haste to 
his assistance, that, ere the veil of death be drawn 
over him, his soul may be comforted by your re- 
ligious prayers.’ 

‘ The words of Mirglip were so urgent, that we 
both hasted to gird ourselves, to follow him to 
house; where we found a merchant on the ground, 
who assured us that he had but a few moments to 
live. 

* Mirglip joined in our devotions, and we spent 
the greater part of the night in prayers to our Pro- 
phet; till the base merchant, pretending to be re- 
lieved by our prayers, arose from the ground, and 
begged leave to repose himself on the sofa. 

* Mirglip yielded to his entreaties, and we departed 
from our friend's house; but not till he had poured 
forth into the yard the remainder of the wine which 
the merchant had left, lest his slaves should taste 
of it, and break the law of their Prophet.’ 

‘ Vizier,’ said Adhim, as the first iman had finished 
his relation, ‘ let these good men be detained in 
the palace, till the criers of the city have given the 
merchant notice to appear before my throne; and, 
in the mean time, defer the execution of Mirglip, 
till the truth of this tale be made manifest.’ 

Lemack went forth to obey the Sultan with a 
heavy heart; fer he supposed that his friend the 
sorcerer was returned to his cave; and he knew 
there was no opportunity of seeing him till night 
had closed the eyes of the Inhabitants of RagleY. 

The criers, having in vain summoned the ficti- 
tious merchant, returned to the palace, and assured. 
the Sultan, that no one could discover to them the 
merchant who had accused Mirglip. 

‘ There is yet,’ said Adhim, ‘ one circumstance 
that may declare the truth: for, as nons have had 
access to Mirglip, whom in our hasty zeal we would 
not hear, he cannot know these imans’ ah, if out 
of kindness they have forged it to release their 
friend.’ 
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The Sultan Adhim then commanded the prisoner 
Mirglip to be brought before him:—‘ But,’ said he 
to Lemack, ‘ vizier, attend him to our presence, 
that no officious look or speech betray the purpose 
of our calling him.—And, imanas,’ said he, ‘do ye 
retire into that apartment; where, unseen, ye may 
be witness of your friend’s defence.’ 

As Lemack entered the dungeon of Mirglip, the 
unfortunate youth doubted not but that he was the 
messenger of his death: for Lemack seldom visited 
the royal prisons, except he came on some malicious 
erraid. 

But the vizier, who began to fear lest he should 
have appeared too officious in condemning Mirglip, 
and doubting not but that the love of Nourenhi 
would soon work his destruction, resolved to put 
on the appearance of friendship; that, should every 
engine fail, the promotion of Mirglip might not be 
the means of his own discredit. Wherefore Lemack 
endeavoured to divest himself of that surly frown 
which usually hung upon his bloated face, and with 
awkward flattery, he addressed the unfortunate 
prisoner :—~ 

‘ They that are all goodness need not fear the 
malice of their enemies; for Mahomet will guard 
them from hurt, and make the worst of men their 
friends. As to my part, Mirglip, J am astonished 
at your goodness, and have severely chid all the 
officera of state, that they did not tell me of your 
virtues, that, while my royal master Adhim had 
been employed in the glories of the creation, I 
might have had the satisfaction of preferring the 
most religious of mankind.’ 

*‘ To whatever is my Sultan’s pleasure,’ said Mir- 
glip, bowing, ‘ I submit.’ 

‘ My Sultan,’ said Lemack, somewhat offended, 

‘ hath, at wy request, resolved to hear thy defence : 
therefore haste with me to the royal presence; and, 
as you well are ll some well-coined tale before 
him, till bis.eeft heart relent, and pardon follow.’ 

‘ If truth deserve no pardon,’ said pens Seely 
* falsehood ever must degerve it less.’ 
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The vizier replied not, but led Mirglip through 

the dungeon into the painted dome; for he per- 
celved the young Persian suspected his sincerity; 
and pride and resentment prevailed over his hypo- 
crisy. 
Adhim, having examined Mirglip, found by his 
answers that the imans had declared the truth, and 
that the strange merchant had belied the irmocent 
Persian. 

Lemack, who feared the truth would prevail, 
was confounded at the noble simplicity of Mirglip; 
yet was he the first, at the permission of Adhim, to 
release the two imans, and to congratulate them on 
the success of their information. 

Adhim was also confounded at the patience and 
submission of Mirglip, who neither betrayed any 
fear in his condemnation, nor seemed elated by the 
gracious acquittal of his prince. But, in the midst 
of his admiration, the beauties of Nourenhi tOok 
possession of his soul; and the sacrifice which he 
dared not make to his pride, the Sultan resolved to 
offer to his love. 

* Lemack,”’ said the Sultan, ‘ dismiss these vene- 
rable imans with costly presents; that my subjects 
may know, that Adhim will honour those who will 
boldly endeavour ‘to relleve the oppressed.’ 

The imans being dismissed ;—‘ Vizier,’ said the 
Sultan, ‘ bring the fair Nourenhi into my presence, 
that I may know by what arts this base man hath 
practised on her innocence.’ 

At the mention of Nourenhi’s name, the pale 
Mirglip sighed, and all his precaution could not 
prevent the visible marks of fear which poenent 
his countenance. 

‘Ah! base peasant,’ said Adhim, ‘ thy guilty 
‘eonscience has taken the alarm; well4mniyest thou 
‘digh to think thy iniquitous purpose 4g tevealed, 
‘and that ‘thy prince is witness of thy‘Amws.’ . 

© Ifto love the fatrest of heieex,” said ‘Mirglip ; 
“if to ‘engage in vows:of constancy with'those whom 
| Alla geve associal blessings tomankind;-—if, in obe- 
dience to the laws of-nature, to @oliow @ivee affec- 
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tions which religion sanctifies ;—if these be crimes,’ 
said Mirglip, ‘then hath Mirglip greatly erred.’ 

‘I did suppose,’ said Adhim, ‘ that a man pos- 
sessed like Mirglip with a temperate soul, had no 
occasion for the dreams of love: though to the world 
you seem austere, yet to Nourenhi you can relent, 
youtig man; aud while you preach of virtue, teach 
her dalliance.’ 

* Virtue, I have heard, O Sultan,’ said Mirglip, 
* reaches not the rigid, nor the soft extremes: she 
never dissolves into wanton luxury, nor plants her 
foot, without occasion, on the prickly tharn: with 
the fair Nourenhi I first imbibed the lessons of our 
Prophet; and while we hung attentive on the honey- 
ed lip of her dear father Phesoj Ecneps, we both re- 
solved to aid each other through life’s rugged trial. 
The good old Dervise saw our rising love, and check- 
ed it not :—*‘ But, children,’ said he, ‘ restrain its 
bounds, and let prudence and religion lead it on- 
ward to-your mutual peace.’ From that hour, O Sul- 
tan, we gave our plighted faith; and, had not these 

misfortunes hindered us, to-morrow’s 

sun was destined to behold our marriage rites.’ 

¢ False slave,’ said Adhim, ‘ amuse me not with 


~~ 


such a senseless tale:—But here comes our faithful . 


vizier, with iris beauteous charge.’ 

Lemack then entered the painted dome, leading 
the fair Nourenhi, supported by & female slave. 

The stately Nourenhi entered with downcast 
eyes; and beheld not her beloved Mirglitp, till the 
Sultan commanded her to look up, and cast her 
eyes upon her prince. 

Nowrenhi shrieked at the sight of Mirglip, and 
> Lemack rejoiced to see the agitation of his Sultan, 
when he percetved the love-sick eyes‘of the beau- 


teous virgin. 
- © Viege Adhim, ‘take thy ‘Sultan to thine 
artis, ehy vizier make an instart sacrifice of 
‘Mirgitp.’ «°° 


The ‘eyes ‘of Lemack sparkled at the ‘speech of 
his Sultan, aud he stretched forth his hand te size 
on his scirhita?. 
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‘If my perpetual absence from this loved image 
will please thee, Sultan,’ said Nourenhi, ‘ [ con- 
sent; but never can my heart desert its vow.’ 

‘ Then, Mirglip,’ said the Sultan, ‘ yield her to 
me, and 1 will place thee next myself upon the 
throne of Persia.’ 

At these words, the heart of the vizier Lemack 
failed; for he doubted not but Mirglip would have 
consented. 

‘ Prince of thy people,’ answered Mirglip, ‘how 
shall I answer the proposals of my Sultan, who 
wishes Mirglip to falsify his oath ?’ 

‘It is enough,’ said Adhim; ‘I perceive both 
are fixed: Lemack, invent some punishment that 
may reach their crimes.’ 

‘ For Mirglip,’ said the vizier, drawing forth his 
scimitar, ‘ this shining blade shall soon suffice; but 
Lemack leaves the beauteous female to her master’s 
mercy; ho yet may see, when this base peasant 
is destroyed, new beams of sprightliness awake 
within her.’ 

* Hold, vizier,’ said the Sultan; ‘ for Adhim likes 
not the meanness of thy poor revenge; no, Lemack, 
thy Sultan only can devise a punishment adequate 
to their crimes.’ * 

* Mirglip,’ continued the Sultan, “apd-you, proud 
haughty fair, draw near.’ 

Mirglip and Nourenhi slowly obeyed the com- 
mands of Adhim, falling prostrate before him; and 
‘both seenged more to fear for each other than for 
themselves. 

* Love, vassals,’ said Adhim, drawing forth his 
scimitar, “was your crime, Be love your punish- 
ment; rise, and enjoy each other; and so far shall . 
Adhim be from separating your constant hearts, 
that I now draw this shining scimitar against your 
enemies; and he who loves not Mirglip and Nou- 
renhi, is a traitor to his prince. Nor think it, con- 
stant pair, a small conquest 1 have made: for even 
yet, while reason and while justice persuade me to 
bless you, intemperance and passion urge to your 
destruction; therefore withdraw, lest some fond 
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sigh from fair Nourenhi’s breast kindle anew the 
fever of my blood.’ 

Lemack, who was thunderstruck at the unex- 
pected change, had time, in some measure, to re- 
cover while Adhim spoke; and, courtier-like, he 
emplpyed it in framing a compliment; which, 
though true, yet came but awkwardly from the 
mouth of the fat speaker.—‘ Thou hast, indeed, 
most noble Sultan, blessed this happy pair: now let 
not Mirglip’s temperance be more remembered; for 
thou, O Adhim, by this single deed, hast shown 
more mastery of thy passions, than this Persian has 
achieved in all his life.’ 

‘True, noble vizier,’ answered the thankful Mir- 
glip, ‘ to obey the dictates of temperance and virtue, 
where obedience is our greatest pleasure, and our 
best reward, argues but little merit; to boast in 
such a cause, were to call natural appetite a virtue : 
but to give up desire, possession, and a hundred 
fancied charms, to follow rigid virtue; this, indeed, 
ennobles man, and makes the prince his people's 
parent, and his subjects’ joy.’ 

* Nor think, O virtuous Sultan,’ said the fair Nou- 
renhi, falling at his feet, ‘ that thy slave’s beauties 
are too great to gaze on, though glowing with a 
sense of royal Adhim's generous kindness: shall 
not these watery eyes, which thou hast blest, O 
Sultan, reflect more pleasure on thy soul, than all 
the brutal joys which force could give thee? Yes, 
noble Adhim,’ continued she, clasping his knees, 
* thou art our father and our prince; and from thy 
bounties, as from the lofty mountains, flow the 
streams of goodness on thy lowly slaves.’ 

- The generous Adhim, overcome by the gratitude 

of his slaves, dropped his arms on them, as they 
kneeled at his feet, and wept over them; and said 
to his visier, with a sigh ;—‘ Lemack, I feel more 
joy in this exe action, than all my labours past 
have ever given me: but I long to see the reverend 
father of this beauteous virgin, from whom such 
virtues are derived.’ 

* Joy of thy slaves, and sovereign of hearts,’ an- 
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swered Mirglip, ‘we are bound by every tie to do 
as thou commanitest, and the good Phesoj Ecneps, 
when he hears bow greatly Adhim has condescended 
to bleas his slave, will doubtless hmste to fall pro- 
strate before thy footstool.’ 

‘ There is no need of that,’ answered Adhim ; 
‘ your father, doubtless, wishes not again to enter 
the busy scene of life, and mix with anxious cour- 
tiers: and much instruction shall thy Sultan lose, 
if Phesoj Ecneps regard me as the Prince of Per. 
sia; for, though the sovereign of a kingdom, I am 
not yet above the wise directions of a temperate 
sage, whose heart, uncankered with the rust of 
gold, sends forth the purest streams of piety and 
truth: yes, Mirglip, I am resolved, in secret guise, 
to tread those paths where thou hast learned the 
fitst great wisdom,—to be good ; that I may kindle 
at the glorious presence of your animating sage, 
and treagure up such knowledge as shall bless my 
people.’ ; ‘ 

The astonished Lemack heard the resolutions of 
Adhim with surprise, and feared lest his Sultan 
should require his presence at the mortifying lec- 
tures of the good Dervise of the groves: but his 
gtim countenance shone with joy, when Adhim, 
taking him aside, declared his intention of leaving 
the reins of government in his hands till his return. 

The subtle vizier, hearing his resolutions, fell at 
his Sultan's feet, and besought him not to think of 
hasarding his life alone among strangers; and that, 
if he was resolved to persist, at least he hoped 
that he would take him to the Dervise, that he 
might enjoy both the company of pis prince, and 
the lessons of the sage. ; 

The unsuspicious Sultan assured his vizier, that 
he should take all necessary precautions, but that 
Lemack must submit to hold the reins of-govern- 
ment till his return: and in the mean time, he 
commanded his visier to send for s cadi, and to 
make all preparations in the palace for the nuptials 
of Mirglip and Nourenhi. 

The city of Raglal, and the inhabitants of the 
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lain of Orez, were surprised at the sudden altera- 
ion in Mirglip’s favour, which was soon published 
bout the palaces and cities: and every wish was, 
hat Adhim would resume the power of administer- 
ng justice to his people, and not leave his slaves in 
he hands of the vizier Lemaek. 

Adhim caused the nuptials of Mirglip and Nou- 
enhi to be celebrated with all magnificence; and 
Nirglip, who had received so much from the hands 
f his prince, easily submitted to the pageantry of 
he court. 

Two moons after the marriage of Mirglip, Adhim 
ent for his favourite, and reminded him of his pro- 
nise; and told him, that he intended to pass for 
he son of a nobleman, who was desirous of enjoy- 
ng the instructions of his father-in-law. 

Mirglip and Nourenhi were rejoiced to hear that 
Adhim intended to put his former resolution in 
‘xecution; for they were both anxious to see the 
rood Dervise of the groves, and to acquaint him with 
he unexpected liberality of their prince: and the 
‘onstraint of a court was disagreeable to both, as 
Vourenhi had too much virtue to give encourage- 
nent to every fup that endeavoured to entertain 
1er, and Mirglip was too temperate to join in the 
yleasure or the scandal of the emirs around him. 

The time of their departure shortly arrived; 
ind the Sultan and his two companions, Mirglip and 
Nourenhi, passed through the eastern gate of the 
titade] in palanquins, as part of the family of the 
ld emir Holam, whom the Sultan had intrusted 
with the secret of his departure. 

For three days they travelled eastward; and on 
the fourth they entered a plain, on the right of 
which stood a noble grove of cedars and palms. 

‘It isnow time,’ said Mirglip (who was their guide), 
‘for us to send away these slaves back to RaglaY, 
that none may know the recess which hides our 
“ather Phesoj Keneps from the eye of power.’ 

The slaves being dismissed, Mirglip and his Sul- 
tan, and the beauteous Nourenhi, walked forward 
into the grove; and the young Persian, by secret 
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marks, led them avout two miles into the centre of 
the grove. 

The walk under the cedars and palms, though 
irreguiar, was pleasant and easy; and the surface 
of the earth was covered eithcr with moss or sand, 
which, as no sun could penetrate, was cool and re- 
freshing to the feet of the travellers. 

Having reached the centre of the grove, they be- 
held a small irregular lawn, through which ran a 
narrow clear stream; over this they passed, by the 
assistance of a rough bridge, made of unhewn tim- 
ber, which brought them toward a plantation of 
laurels, plantains, youthful cedars, and smal! 
flowering shrubs. Through this delightful recess 
they trod in maszy paths, till they beheld a second 
lawn, smaller than the former, at the end of which 
appeared a neat and plain cottage, yet light and 
airy. 

‘Yonder,’ said Mirglip, ‘O Sultan, is the retreat 
of the happy Pheso} Ecneps: and now permit me 
for a time to forget the honour due unto my prince, 
and to look upon Adhim the Magnificent as the 
pupil of the poor Dervise of the groves.’ —, 

«The pupil of virtue, O Mirglip,’ said the en- 
raptured Adhim, ‘ is more glorious than the monarch 
of vice: and the soul of Adhim has morte ardent 
longings in this little spot, than it has ever expe- 
rienced on the towers of Ores.’ 

To this the good Mirglip could make no reply ; 
for he perceived the Dervise coming forth from his 
cottage: and he ran and embraced the knees of his 
friend and his father. 

* My good Mirglip,’ said Pheso} Ecneps, with a 
joyous smile, * you have made the heart of a poor 
dervise futter within him; a pleasing distress hangs 
on me, and the bright beams of goodness on thine 
eyes revive my sinking soul.’ 

*Thou art indeed all goodness,’ said Mirglip, 
washing his trembling hands with tears; ‘and so 
full of virtue and wisdom, that you seem to behold 
your own perfections in the meanest of your friends : 
if Mirglip has a thought that rises towards Heaven, 
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thou, with thy pious breath, hast blown it thither; 
from thee flows all the comfort I enjoy; to thee be 
all my praise.’ ; 

‘Mirglip,’ sal@ the Dervise gently, ‘you have 
a courtly phrase, and would soothe my ears with 
prayers instead of praises: indeed, my good friend, 
Tam neither Alla, nor his Prophet, but a weak old 
man, who cannot, by his taste, distinguish sweet 
from sour; and therefore you do play upon my 
weakness, as though | had forgotten that God were 
alone the giver of every blessing. 

Nirglip blushed at the gentle reproof of the 
good-natured Dervise, and was ashamed of that 
part of his salute, which love, rather than reason, 
had dictated. 

‘It is-enough,’ said Pheso} Ecnéfh; ¢ forgive 
me, Mirglip; you know I seldom chide, unless my 
God be slighted; in his cause, though weakness be 
our strength, yet must we ever arm, not to support 
his power, bat to declare our own obedience; for 
all the host of Persia could not create a grain of 
sand to swell his seas, or in his fleeting clouds sus- 
pend one falling drop.’ 

‘Lost in attention, I could ever hang upon the 
honey of those lips: but thy fair daughter, the 
beauteous Nourenhi, eaid Mirglip, ‘is at hand, and 
waits with a young Persian nobleman, who pants to 
hear thy sweet instructive tongue.’ 

*My daughter! saidst thou, kind Persian, my 
lost Nourenhi! is she with thee on the plain? O, 
bring her to my arms, and thou shalt see me weaker 
still than ever thou hast known me!’ 

Mirglip was strongly affected at the passionate 

‘expressions of the tender Dervise, and he feared he 
had been too precipitate in disclosing to him the 
return of his daughter: but the fears of Mirglip 
were unjust; for the tenderness of the father, when 
Nirglip led his daughter to the Dervise, did but in- 
crease his piety to Alia. 

* O righteous Alla!’ said the affectionate parent, 
as he embraced his daughter in his arms, * blessed 
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be thy name, for thy comforts have refreshed my 
suul! Nevertheless, teach me, O Father of Life, to 
love thee above ail things " 

Adhim was not an idle spectator in this tender 
interview ; for the piety of the Dervise enlarged 
his soul, and he looked upward towards the hea- 
vens, and contemplated his own meanness, and the 
glorics of Alla. 

‘IT see! 1 see!’ said the enraptured Sultan, ‘ that 
neither riches, nor hunour, nor power, nor might, 
nor beauty, nor dominion, can ennoble the soul of 
man; which then only is most glorious, when it is 
most humble in itself, and most grateful to Alla!’ 

The Dervisc, whose joy and pious sentiments at 
the recovery of his daughter had for a few minutes 
taken his t\ughts from ‘the stranger, was startled 
at his exclamation, and excusing himself to him, 
he said:—*‘ Pardon me, noble stranger, in that I 
have neglected to thank you for the honour you do 
this poor cottage by your presence: but the calls of 
nature are strong, and she will strive to be obeyed; 
in our weakness is her strength; and happy are they 
who do not always blindly follow her undistin- 
guishing impulse. Attempered by reason, and awed 
by religion, her lively sallics are the great springs 
of human actions; and, had we no passion, we 
should need no instruction. 

* Alas!" continued the sage, ‘1 forget that your 
natures, my children, (for »o, O stranger, I esteem 
all wha enter under this roof), are harassed and ex- 
hausted by the fatigues of your journey : rest, 1 pray 
you, on these mossy seats, and I will set a few 
roots, and a bow! of water, drawn fresh from the 
stream, before you; the poor Dervise of the groves . 
has nothing more to offer you: but even these, 
perhaps,’ said he, setting them before his guests, 
‘may become grateful to you, when you reflect, that 
they are all the bounties and blessings of Alla; and 
that there is more wisdom discovered in the growth 
of a root, than is displayed in the most sumptuous 
entertainments of the Sultan of Persia.’ 

Adhim was pleased at the easy conversation of 
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he good Dervise, who on every subject found an 
greeable method of mixing his instructions with 
iis hospitality and good humour. 

After their frugal repast was finished, Mirglip 
old the Dervise by what means he came possessed 
f his daughter; and that the Sultan of Persia had 
irdered the nuptials to he celebrated in his own 
alace at Orez: and the good Persian was happy 
b the opportunity of displaying his gencrous senti- 
nents befure Adhim, who was unable to suppress 
he relation. 

Phesoj Ecneps was so much enraptured with the 
iescription of Adhim, that he told the disguised 
nonarch, he was sure the Sultan muat be like him; 
rhich so confounded Adhim, that he had discovered 
limself to one whose cyes had not been dimmed by 
tudy and age. 

The fair Nourenhi then began her tale, from her 
eparation from the good Dervisc her father, to her 
neeting with Mirglip in the palace of Adhim. 

*You may remember, sir,’ said she, ‘ we were 
ralking at the extremity of the grove of palms and 
edars, and sighing at the loss of my dear sister 
Caphira, when the minions of the vizier Lemack 
rrived at the entrance of the wood, and, seeing a 
emale, pursued me through the groves: it was in 
‘ain that you called upon me to stop; I feared 
hat even the eloquence of my father would be dis- 
egarded by the merciless brutes who were sent by 
he proud vizier to ransack the provinces of Persia : 
nd therefore 1 fled; and with reluctance returned 
vhen two of them had overtaken me in the wood. 
’ fter we reached your presence, the distress of my 
ather hung more heavily on my imagination than 
he evils I was likely to suffer; and even Mirglip 
vas forgotten, when I saw the trickling tears steal 
oftly down the cheeks and the silver beard of my 
ionoured parent. 

* The officers of the vizier showing their orders 
© seize on every female they thought capable of 
yleasing their master, my father found it in vain to 
‘esist, and therefore only begged leave to speak a 
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few words in private to me, which Nourenhi never 
can forget. 

¢*My child,’ said he, ‘ we are the creatures of 
Alla; and whatever the hand of power or oppression 
worketh, is by his permission: therefore bear with 
calmness and moderation the afflictions of life; ané 
in whatever station it shall please the Just One to 
place thee, let this retirement of thy father be never 
revealed.’ 

‘ This was all I was suffered to hear; the officers 
surrounded me, and carried me shrieking and crying 
across the plain, toward the city of Raglal. 

* In a few days we reached the vizier’s palace, and 
I found several hundred other virgins in the same 
situation with myself: but they rejoiced at their 
fortune; and what threw me into the greatest 
distress, was to them the highest enjoyment. 

* The visier Lemack selected but a few of our 
numbers among which, J unhappily, as I then 
thought, was placed in a foremost rank: but the 
gracious Alla, whose ways are unsearchable, made 
me happy by denying me what I wished for; and, 
by sending me into the palace of the Sultan, gave 
the virtuous Mirglip to my constant arms.’ 

‘ And J,’ said the good Phesoj Ecneps, embracing 
his daughter, and the virtuous Mirglip, who arose 
to kneel before him, *I will constantly beseech the 
Father of all men to sanctify and bless you; nor 
shall ye, my good children, despise the blessings of 
your father, which Alla hath ever honoured with 
peculiar efficacy.’ 

The good old man then entered warmly into the 
praises of the generous Adhim; and the disguised 
Sultan was obliged to bear a disagreeable part in his 
own praises, till evening warned the happy family 
to retire to their respective couches. 

Two slaves were all that Phesoj Ecneps employed 
in his household: one had formerly preserved his 
master’s life beside a dangerous precipice; and he, 
the good Dervise would say, claimed a constant re- 
turn ef tenderness, while that life remained which 
he had preserved: the other, animated by the bright 
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ttern of his master’s virtues, preferred the enjoy- 
nt of the good Dervise’s presence to the liberty he 
d frequently offered him. These attended the 
sguised Sultan and the happy Mirglip to their 

rate apartments, where nothing luxurious or 
nvenient appeared. 

Early in the dawn of morn, when the birds of the 
ove began their natural hymns of praise for the 
turning bounties of the day, the Dervise arose ; 
id, dressed in neat and artless simplicity, he en- 
red a small mosque, which was built at one ex- 
emity of his cottage, and where Mirglip, knowing 
ie custom of his father-in-law, had before brought 
dhim and Nourenhi. 

The Dervise first saluted his guests with a pleasing 
1eerfulness; and then, putting on the robes of re- 
gion, he began the morning devotions of the 
lithful; mixing a lively sense of the mercies of 
Ma with an humble dependence on his will, and 
ifusing the heart-felt joy which possessed his soul 
ito the minds of his attentive family. 

As he had finished his devotions, the much affect- 
d Adhim went toward him, and embracing him in 
is arms;—* O holy Dervise,’ said he, ‘ forgive my 
motions ! but I must thank thy good religious heart, 
or carrying me so near the heavens of my God! 
Zould every Persian hear thee pray, the mosque 
vould be the seat of pleasure, and Adhim our Sul- 
an would leave the palace of Orez, to live with 
hee in the temples of Alla.’ 

“My good and noble pupil,’ said Pheso) Ecneps, 
rently squeezing his hand, ‘1 am pleased to find 
rou animated by the holy truths of religion: but 
rour transports incline me to believe, you have not 
1eretofore thought so frequently on the subject: the 
roice of religion, my good friend, is still and calm, is 
rentle and serene; nor elevated by passion, nor de- 
pressed by despair, but constant and uniform, the 
result of reason, and the daughter of truth ; born 
or the world, and living for each other: religion 


aims not to hide us‘from mankind, but to teach us | 


he amiable lessons of social harmotly, as well as 
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the humble expressions of religious hope. Each 
morn we rise, our duty first to God we owe, and 
next to man: and to enter not the mosque with 
prayer and thanksgiving, is an unpardonable neg- 
lect; tut to hide ourselves always in it, from @e 
useful dutics of life, would be to bury those talents 
which Alla hath given us to improve. 
“1 see you smile,’ continued the Dervise, ‘and I 
guces your thoughts: sequestered in this picasant 
valley from mankind, you look on Pheso) Ecneps 
asa rebel to his own instructions: but different sta- 
tions best become the different stages of our Iife. 
Once like yourselves, youth strung my nerves, and 
health gave vigour to my arm; my voice was heard 
among the people, and 1} read continually the law of 
our Prophet in the mosques of Jspahan: till some 
of our reverend fathera sent me forth with certain 
of the sona of the emirs of the Persian court, to 
travel over the kingdoms of the earth, and guide 
thelr opening minds to useful knowledge; that, 
hke the industrious bee, gathering the honey of each 
various clime, they might return laden with the 
best riches of a nation,—sound policy and expe- 
rienced wisdom: nor blush I to declare, O noble 
guest, that Adhim owes the wisest of his emirs to 
my fostering gare, though little be the praise to 
Phesoj Ecngs due, who but in gentle whispers 
guided those streams of virtue, which appeared in 
the minds of the young nobles committed to his 
charge. These offices discharged, a private duty led 
Me tO this blissful seat, the gift of one who fondly 
glories in the name of pupil. Here an aged parent, 
depressed by years, though cheerful and resigned, 
called for the fond duties of a tender con; and 
here my long-lost Marinak blessed my arms with 
two fair beauteous daughters, whose minds, like 
opening buds of fairest blossoms, I have watched ; 
and as each beauteous tint displayed its charms, I 
with soft hand gave every leaf its place and order; 
—till my dear Joved Kaphira strayed, I know not 
how, from hgr fond parent's hut; and since, no 
. traces of her footsteps can we find.’— 
Here the good Dervise paused; the dear remem- 
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wance of hiv happy family drew pious tears adown 
has reverend cheeks; but, turning quickly toward 
his royal guesti—‘ Stranger,’ said he, ‘ these are 
not the tears of weakness, but of loves and these I 
glory in: the heart which cannot feel the tender 
tues Of social harmony, i» more or less than human: 
to be above the calls of nature, T boast not; to be 
beneath them, T scorn: as Heaven gave me appe- 
Utes and passions; these shall | wish to wear, and 
guide aright, nor aim at that vain philosophy, 
which would give to feeling man the unfeeling 
attributes of stone,’ 

‘But, reverend sage,’ said Mirglip, ‘thou hast 
taught ths guest but half thy svirtuee: for kaow, O 
noble stranger, there im not a faonly within ten 
leagues of this plain cotvage, but fecls the good 
effect of Phesoj Eeneps’ presence; the youth of 
either sex he places under proper tutors and direc- 
tors, and makes the rising progeny of Persia both 
loyal to their princ’, and duteous to their God. 
These streams, indecd, in secret flow: and as the 
moon by night, which, though she but reficcts the 
vigorous rays of the overshadowed sun, seems not 
to borrow, but to give her light; so are the minds 
of al] this sage’s neighbours cultivated, while few 
can see the light which kindles up their virtues.’ 

‘Fie, Mirglip,’ said the good Der » ‘to destroy 
the little merit of thy friend by blazing it abroad. 
What we give in secret, we give as Alla’s stewards; 
and, unknown ourselves, on Alla, where alone it 
is due, the honour is reficcted: but when our cha- 
rities go forth, confessed as our own meritorious 
service, we bid mankind give praise to us for what 
is not our own.’ 

‘ Nay, but,’ said Mirglip, ‘ to speak before our 
friend, is not to give our voice to public fame, 
though Phesoj Ecneps’ virtues well deserve its 
loudest blast: but shall not this generous stranger 
hear how much the Dervise of these groves exem- 
plifies the virtues which he teaches; when, with a 
fond generous affection, he made the life of his dear 
honoured mother smile in age, and happy in afflig. 
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tion; when the chief glories of his youthful soul 
were to please her that gave him birth; when, like 
the stork, he made the nest of comfort for his 
parent, and bore her into light and life on his in- 
dustrious wings; then alone pleased with all man- 
kind, when they were pleased with her? Or view 
him, in his friendship unreserved, and blessing all 
around him, the virtnous smile lighted up where- 
ever he stepped, and peace and joy attending at his 
side? Or see him condescending to the meanest of 
mankind, diffusing comfort and enlightening igno- 
rance; pleased at each reflected ray of knowledge 
which he shed, and healing what the rage of poverty 
or vice had maimed? Or view him in a stronger 
and a pious light, his soul in transports rising to 
the throne of grace, his body humble, prostrate, 
and submissive; no thought of his own merit in- 
tervening, to damp religion with the cloak of sin ?’ 

*O my friend,’ said Phesoj Ecneps, interrupting 
Mirglip, ‘ it is rude indeed to break upon thy speech, 
and I have suffered while my pupil praised me, 
because this noble stranger will believe, O Mirglip, 
that, amidst the lessons of the grove, the voice of 
flattery has not been shunned, Adulation is in- 
temperate love, or base hypocrisy; the last can 
never be Mirglip’s vice, the first is his misfortune: 
generous in higsoul, he over-rates the little favours 
which his friend has shown him, and, seeking to 
make him great, he makes h{m mean.’ 

* Indeed,’ answered Mirglip, ‘ it grieves me, pious 
Dervise, in aught to differ from thine amiable sen- 
timents: to nothing but his own perfections is Phe- 
soj Ecneps blind ; and rather had his modesty con- 
ceal the brightest pattern of humanity, than that- 
the world in whispers should declare whence they 
caught the virtues of their heart.’ 

© The world,’ said Phesoj Eeneps, ‘ gentle Mir- 
glip, is unconfined by language or by seas; and 
Persia, to this earth, appears but as a spot: yet 
even in Persia, the Dervise of the groves at prescnt 
is unknown: how weak then for the idle pigmy to 
stretch his slender neck the distance of a grain of 
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rice, and fancy all men must admire him !—But f 
stop; for much I fear, my words are but an exercise 
for farther flattery : let us walk, my friends, around 
the little spot, which I, with nature jointly, culti- 
vate.’ 

The friendly company obeyed the voice of the 
Dervise; and the good Phesoj Ecneps, crossing the 
lawn, led them into the rising plantation before his 
cottage. 

Here, in the irregular walks, they beheld several 
seats, on which the Dervise looked with a pleasing 
complacency, and seemed at sight of each to smother 
in his mind some private thought. 

* Royal Adhim,’ said Mirglip, whispering the Sul- 
tan, ‘ we shall lose a great part of our pleasure, in 
this short excursion, if you do not notice the silent 
transports of our friend.’ 

Adhim, obeying the impulse of Mirglip, went 
towards the Dervise, and said :—*‘ Forgive me, gene- 
rous Dervise, if I a moment interrupt your pleasing 
meditations: but I see your countenance glow with 
peculiar pleasure at cach seat we visit; sure, some 
fond remembrance strikes you; and if it were just 
in us to ask it, that which gives such joy to Phesoj 
Ecneps’ virtuous soul, cannot but enliven the hearts 
of his obedient and attentive pupils.’ 

© These seats,’ said the good Dervise of the groves, 
‘which first I raised to rest my wearied limbs, reflec- 
tion dedicated to the memory of my virtuous friends, 
whose loved images alternately strike my fancy as 
I walk.—Perhaps to hear their different trials, and 
their constant victories over life’s uncertain pas- 
sions, may be no unpleasing entertainment; at least 

‘indulge my friendly zeal, which loves to show de- 
served honours on religious actions.’ 

Thus spake the Dervise, and seated his company 
beside him. 

« The first memoria) of friendship,’ said he, ‘ we 
have already passed; and, though dedicated to my 
chief affections, J shall not affront my second friend, 
whose idea here, by constant practice, fills my mind, 
to sound another's praises in his little temple. This 
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seat, QO Ellor, was raised to thee. Sweet Ellor ! 
gentle companion of my former years! with thee I 
trained my early mind to piety and virtue; and, 
polished by thy inviting converse, life lost her 
rough ungrateful sting, and every change brought 
comfort to my mind. 

‘ This next sequestered seat,’ said the good Der- 
vise, walking onward, ‘revives the memory of peace- 
ful Yeliab; a name sacred to every social virtue; 
whose heart, untroubled by ambition, yiclds only 
to the tender calls of nature and humanity; nor, 
though seereted from the world, as is this bench 
from the sun’s fiery heat by the overspreading cedar, 
is ¥chab therefore lost to pubhe duties: the orphan 
claims, withouta fee, his just assistance ; nor claims 
in vain: and the poor do bless him daily for bene- 
volence unsought.’ 

The Dervise then passed out of the rising plant- 
ation with his company, and Jed them besid® the 
small stream, till they arrived opposite two little 
islands, which were planted with the overspreading 
larix ; between which islands, a rock, covered with 
shells, lifted up its irregular head. 

* These islands once,’ said the good Dervise, 
‘were barren and uncovered; but with assiduous 
care I raised these waving heads upon them, and 
gave their naked surface the honours of the forest.’ 

‘Why, Dervise,’ interrupted Adhim, ‘ it would 
require the mightiest engines to move these trees.’ 

‘ Nou,’ replied Phesoj Ecneps, ‘ it might: but 
thy servant was content to raise their infant shoots 
from the bursting seed: and every year hath blessed 
me with a new appearance; improving hourly on 
my admiring fancy. I force not nature, gentle - 
pupil; but I court her, and see her wide-extended 
arms return my love.’ 

The Sultan stood some time admiring the magni- 
ficent appearance of each island of Jarix; and it 
damped his pride, to reflect that the plantations of 
the Dervise were gaining new vigour from every 
returning sun, while his exhausted cedars were 
drooping their majestic heads in the plains of Orez, 
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They had now reached a third seat, which looked 
on the rock and the islands. 

* Lively Symac!’ cried the Dervise, somewhat 
elevated, ‘ here do we recollect thy bright and hu- 
morous converse, where sprightliness took hand 
with virtue, and laughter only pointed its keen 
raillery at impudence and vice: nor laughter bred 
imtemperance, but was employed to elevate the soul, 
and not misguide the passions: knowing that our 
wise all seeing Master gave us smiles to sweeten 
life, thou dost make goodness cheerful, and restore 
to slighted virtue the joys which sin hath long in 
vain usyrped: nor, loaded with the grievous pains 
of sickness or affliction, sinks thy generous mind; 
but while torture wrecks thy face, thine eye still 
sparkles, and, like the smothered flame, breaks 
forth, and conquers every weight above it. 

‘ When life’s amusing scenes are past; when an- 
guish cometh, and the dark long day is lengthened 
out by bitterness of woe; even then ny Symac can 
enjoy in fancy what is past, and in patience wait 
the future mercies of the bounteous Alla. 

‘ And here,’ continued the good Dervise, ‘ beside 
him is the seat of Eloc, calm and affable; a constant 
worshipper of Alla and his Prophet; one, whose 
mild instructions sink deep, whose reason pleases, 
and whose specch informs; unsuspicious, easy, and 
resigned, he views the stormy world with steady 
eye, nor studies to avoid, by flight ungencrous, the 
casual ills of life, nor fears to meet them.’ 

The good Dervise then led his pupils forward 
toward the grove; where, raixed with opening spots 
and sheltered walks, he brought them onward to 
. another seat. 

‘Friend of my bosom, here Serahi holds my heart; 
our mutual esteem from holy confidence arose, and 
happy I beheld Mim the favourite of fortune, till a 
sudden blast overset his prosperous bark, and every 
former hope was lost. Then most I loved him, 
rising from the furnace of affliction with a noble 
miud, and leaving every tie of nature and of friend- 
ship, to seek alone his means of living in a distant 
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clime; where now, obedient to his Prophet’s pre- 
cepts, he teaches those around him not to trust the 
flattering dreams of present life.’ 

Mirglip, perceiving the sage had finished his en- 
comiums on Serahi, proceeded to the seat of Norloc, 
which was artfully hidden beneath the surrounding 
branches which rose above it. 

* Concealed by studious labours from the world,’ 
said Phesoj Ecneps, ‘ yet never from my mind shall 
Norloe’s righteous image stray, whose opening mind 
surmounted all the obstructions penury could cast 
upon it, and with eager and industrious toil fa- 
thomed the depths of learning and of science. But 
what, alas! avail thy learned stores? Those whom 
thou hast taught shall rise above thee, and thou 
find no reward on earth, that the just Alla may 
reward thy patience more hereafter |’ 

* But if the seat of Norloc,’ said Mirglip, ‘is 
concealed; yonder bench, however, is sufficiently 
exalted, which looks upon half the provinces of 
Persia, from the eminence of that steep and lofty 
rock.’ 

* We will ascend the mountain,’ said the good 
Dervise, ‘and examine the prospects which lie 
before it; and when our minds are filled with the 
wide-extended scenes in view, we will still increase 
our astonishment, by considering the extent of his 
learning, to whom the summit of that rock is justly 
dedicated.’ 

A, spiral path, winding easily round the mountain, 
sgon brought the good Dervise and his company to 
the seat of Stebi; whence appeared, on the left 
hand, the Caspian Sea,.and before them, and on 
the right, lay extended the wide dominions of Ad- 
him the Magnificent. 

* The view of this territory,’ said the disguised 
Sultan, ‘ would fill me with surprise, did I not re- 
collect the promise of the Dervise, to lay open be- 
fore me the wonderful acquisitions of his friends.’ 

‘ The realms you see before you,’ said Phesoj 
Ecneps, ‘ contain a people, among whom the Per- 
sian language alone is used: but Stebi, the friend 
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of my bosom, is master of every various speech 
which Asia knows; nay more, doth understand the 
different languages, both of ancient and of modern 
Europe. But to him, Janguage is only the hand- 
maid of knowledge; fraught with all the science of 
each various clime, with all the wondrous truth 
philosophy can teach, he climbs the heavens, and 
explores the sparkling stars; from orbs eccentric 
drawing useful learning, and reading, in the wide 
expanse, the mighty work of Him whose wisdom 
planned the harmonious system of unnumbered 
worlds.’ 

* He, then,’ said Adhim, ‘ is worthy of a mon- 
arch’s notice, and fit to take his station on the 
towers of Orez, where Adhim hath invited the 
learned sages of his empire to improve that useful 
study of the heavenly bodies.’ 

‘ Alas!’ said the good Dervise, ‘ what is merit, 
when unassisted by a courtier’s smile ?’ 

‘ True,’ answered Adhim (who well understood 
the artifices of courts), ‘ the officers of state esteem 
each place their perquisite; and monarchy itself 
must yield to them, and give his courtiers’ friends 
those honours, which more justly, in his private 
mind, he would confer on mouest merit.’ 

Mirglip smiled at the observation of the disguised 
Sultan; but he, willing to wave the discourse, de- 
scended from the mountain, and Jooking forward, 
said to the good Dervise of the groves, ‘ To whom 
is that seat dedicated, which I perceive is formed of 
rugged roots, and seems to offer but little comfort to 
those who will venture to seat themselves upon it?” 

‘ This place,’ said Phesoj Ecneps, walking up 
to it, ‘ myself did raise, in fond remembrance of 
Smadac’s zealous friendship and unhappy fate, that 
I might not enjoy an ungenerous ease, while my 
anxious thoughts did wander over his cruel for- 
tunes. But why do I call them cruel, since the 
abstemious youth has but increased his virtues by 
forbearance? The trials and the conflicts of life 
are no misfortunes, when victory succeeds; and 
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Smadac’s fame shall cver be remembered, who 
dared, with filial piety, encounter love.’ 

* And love so chaste and temperate,’ said Mir- 
glip, interrupting the good Dervise, ‘ that might 
do honour to the breast of purity itself; and which 
(nor vain my augury) our holy Prophet shall ere 
Jong reward.’ 

‘It must, then,’ answered the Dervise, ‘ first meet 
with parental blessings; for Heaven seldom smiles 
when parents frown. Sometimes, indeed, by fortune 
blinded, or by age misled, forgetful of his offspring’s 
real happiness, the parent urges his authority be- 
yond the Jaws of God or man; commanding breach 
of oaths, or forced unnatural union; then Alla 
must be first obeyed; for parents, who derive their 
power from him, can plead no power to break his 
holy laws: but oftener far, thoughtless affection 
springing from fancy or from chance, the present 
good unfelt, the world untried, and dreams of hap- 
piness which never shall be found, stir up the 
children to engage in miserable alliance; these to 
prevent with tender care by mildness and affection, 
doth well become a parent’s thought, whose riper 
judgment hath already tried the various scenes of 
life ; whose expectations, checked by the cold hope- 
less whispers of experience, lead not to the air- 
: built fancies of a love-sick brain. 

* Yet far from me be speech which aims disho- 
nour on the nuptial vow, by soundest policy ap- 
proved, by every wise man honoured, and by Alla 
sanctified; the lawless voice of wild disorder shall 
cast its scoffs in vain against connubial truth, where 
friendship holds its purest empire over the soul; 
where love triumphant reigns; and from whose , 
fruitful progeny spring all the sweet endearing 
blessings of socicty, the harmonies of nature. 

‘ But let us quit,’ said the good Dervise, « this 
melancholy scene, and rest a while in yonder com- 
fortable bower with easy smiling Rezaliph; who, 
were he here, would join his ready voice to deck 
our matrimonial triumphs.’ 
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ever smiling on his friend; nor the noble spirit of 
Eirruc, mdefatigable in his generous attachments: 
these each doth Phesoj acknowledge as his friends, 
and holds their kindness as Alla’s choicest blessing ; 
who gave us social virtue, that in some degree we 
might experience Heaven’s holiest attribute,—wn- 
bounded love.’ 

‘The next seat,’ said Mirglip, passing onward, 
‘is unworthy of our good Dervise’s notice.’ 

* What!’ replied Phesoj Eeneps, smiling, * shall 
I forget my son in-law, whom I have placed under 
this shadyand eleganttulip-tree? No. Kind stranger, 
this tree is dedicated to the memory of my dear 
Mirghp: and see how I have suited the temple to the 
inhabitant; how open and expanded are the leaves 
of this tree, like the generous actions of him they 
are designed to represent! how nobic and erect, and 
yet how pleasing ! the stem, hke the resolute virtues 
of the affable Mirghip: and see, to mark him more, 
how exactly are the leaves of this trce indented !’ 

Adhim smiled at the cheerful sallics of the good 
Dervise; and, walking forward toward an acacia,— 
*To whom,’ said the disguised Sultan,“ is this airy 
tree dedicated? whom are we to recollect under its 
shade ?” 

‘ One,’ said Phesoj, ‘ who is like that tree, both 
pleasing and agreeable while the sunshine of life is 
upon him ; but when the clouds arise, and the winds 
prevail, the acacia is not more torn and broken with 
the blast, than Maroh is by the violence of his pas- 
sion: yet, who is free from weakness, or released 
from error? who can, through every scene of life, 
with action just and manner blameless, support the 
perfect character of faultless man? If such there be,’ - 
continued the good Dervise, going up to the wide- 
spreading cedar, and bowing before the seat, ‘here, 
O stranger, shal] we find the picture: yes, friend of 
my bosom, bright example whom I wish to copy, holy 
Dervise of Sumatra! thou art he whom Genius with 
her choicest stores hath not honoured more, than 
Virtue hath adorned with every godlike quality of 
mind: to thee I look, as to the spring and fountain 
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of all the knowledge I enjoy; but chiefly hast thou 
taught my wondering soul the mighty depths of 
Alla’s law; raised and instructed my darkened 
sight, and over my wandering thoughts cast all the 
amiable light of heavenly love. But who can paint 
the various virtues of thy soul, or give thy full 
idea to the admiring world, as parent, husband, 
friend; as citizen of earth; as worshipper of Alla, 
or teacher of mankind?) Though fraught with all 
the useful knowledge of the world, yet casy, 
gracious, and mild, you seem to learn from those, 
whom you with sweet complacency imstruet.—Nor, 
though by every good man loved, admired, and 
reverenced, can pride overwhelm thy modesty of 
thought ! 

* What!’ said Adhim, starting, ‘ who is this of 
whom you speak in such fond raptures? By Mirglip’s 
fame I was first roused to love of virtue, and looked 
on him as the great pattern of supenor excellence: 
but he still onward led me, and described the tem- 
perate lessons of his father Phesoj Ecneps, as the 
seed whence his virtue sprang. And now, that I 
attentive watch thy much-instructive specch, thou 
again dost raise my fancy upward to the pious 
Dervise of Sumatra’s rocks.’ 

* And he,’ said the good Dervise Phesoj Ecneps, 
‘ were he here, would raise thy admiring passions 
higher still, and fix them on that God, whose wor- 
ship he best knows, and best can teach mankind.’ 

Mirglip was alike struck with the astonishment 
of Adhim, and the friendship of the good Dervise 3 
and he every moment expected, that, in the midst 
of his emotions, the disguised Sultan would dis- 
. cover his quality to Phesoj Ecneps. 

The sun had now nearly attained the summit of 
his course, when the Dervise led his company from 
the cedar to his homely cottage; where, after 8 
frugal meal, they retired to their repose. 

"The evening was spent, like the morning, in view- 
ing the delightful prospects around the cottage of 
the Dervise, and sometimes resting on the seats 
which he had placed in the different parts of the 
country for the reception of his guests. 
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But each seat supplied the good Dervise with an 
opportunity of inculcating some moral! or religious 
truth, or holding to the view of his pupils some 
eminent example of virtue or friendship; some- 
times firing their emulous souls with a description 
of public patriots ; and then, at others, recommend- 
ing the amiable patterns of private and domestic 
virtue: among the latter, none were more engaging 
than the character of the mild and blameless 
Stevar, to whose memory the good Dervise had 
erected a seat among his departed friends. 

‘ Stevar,’ said Pheso} Ecneps, ‘though bred 
where virtue more is blasted by the rude attack of 
sin, than countenanced or cherished, yet, amidst the 
boisterous elements of wind and seas, preserved an 
heart untainted with his comrades’ vices; nor clime, 
nor custom, could pervert his honest soul; nor spe- 
cious argument, nor certain prospect of unbounded 
wealth, could shake his firm unalterable virtue.’ 

The remembrance of the tender Stevar drew tears 
of friendship from the Dervise and his son-in-law ; 
while Adhim, who never in his court had expe- 
rienced the amiable effects of that social passion, 
gave thanks to Alla, who had kindly introduced 
him to those who were thus capable of elevating 
his nature, and giving him a higher relish of life 
than the pompous luxuries of the court of Persia 
could teach him. 


Continuation of the Tale of Mirglip. 


Several weeks passed thus agreeably; and the 
Sultan was every day eo much enamoured with the 
delightful recess of the good Dervise, that he had 
little desire to return to his palace at Orez: how-. 
ever, the more he admired the lessons of virtue, the 
more he saw the necessity of putting her maxims in 
practice, where Providence had placed him as a light 
to others: and he was about to disclose himself to 
the good Dervise, and require his farther counsel in 
the arduous affairs of public justice, when a hasty 
messenger arrived in the grove where the family of 
Phesoj Ecneps was retired. This messenger was no 
other than Bereddan, the son of the emir Holam; 
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who, in the garb of a poor peasant, had wandered 
from Raglal in search of his master. 

‘ Ah!’ said the Sultan, starting, ‘ who art thou, 
O young man? why art thou clothed in these mean 
garments? and why doth thy face betray so much 
anxiety of heart ?’ 

* Alas!’ answered Bereddan, ‘ once lord of all thy 
slaves, but now a traitor deemed in his own realms! 
flight only can preserve my royal master from the 
fury of the usurper Lemack, who hath bribed the 
tribes of Xeri, and the captains of thine host, to 
call him Sultan of Persia. The cities of Ragla: 
groan under the tyrannies of thy vizier, while g 
chosen set of villains, the creatures of Lemack, were, 
four days past, commanded to seek thee in these 
groves, and bring thy head a tribute to their proud 
usurper. One of their number, repenting of his 
intended crime, came hastily to me, and told me, 
ere an hour was passed, the troops to which he be- 
longed were ordered to surround my father's dwell- 
ing; and, having made him their guide to you, my 
lord, they were to strike off his head, with the head 
of my Sultan, and bring them both to Lemack’s 
court at Orez.—Astonished at the vile command, I 
called a peasant into my father’s palace, and 
changing garments with him, while Holam escaped 
in a different disguise, I bade him make what use 
he pleased of my more dangerous trappings; and, 
mounted on an Arabian courser, I rode both day 
and night to save my royal master’s life. The fleet 
and noble beast bore me with what speed he could, 
till I arrived within two leagues of this habitation, 
where, fainting through loss of strength, I was con- 
strained to leave him, and have happily explored 
this deep recess; which, with all its secrecy, can 
never long hide my prince from Lemack’s malice.’ 

The astonishment of Adhim the Sultan was not 
greater at the recital of Bereddan’s tale, than was 
the wonder of the good Dervise when he perceived 
that he had been entertaining the Sultan of Persia 
in his humble cottage: he fell immediately at the 
feet of Adhim, and besought his pardon for the 
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boldness of his speech; but the generous Sultan, 

seeing him on the earth, stooped to raise him up; 
and assured him he should ever hold him chief in 
his esteein. 

A hollow noise, like the feet of horses hasting 
through the wood, increased the consternation of 
Adhim and his friends; and they all advised him 
to strike through the most unfrequented paths, and 
conceal himself in some remote part of the forest, 
till the rebel troops should be withdrawn from the 
groves and country which surrounded the good 
Dervise Phesoj Kcneps. 

o* The love of life,’ said Adhim, * is small induce- 
ment to my flight; which were I unprepared to 
lose, when fate shall take it, I were indeed unworthy 
of a crown, and most unfit to stand upon the tot- 
tering verge of power: but to desert my station, or 
yield to evil when virtue bids me draw the avenging 
steel of justice; this were baser flight than to avoid 
prevailing multitudes, and hide me for a time from 
superior malice: wherefore, friends, adieu! and 
Heaven grant my present flight bring future victory 
and peace to Fersia!’ 

Thus spake the monarch, and hasted from the 
presence of his friends, while Bereddan and Mirglip 
were disputing which ought to follow their lord, 
and which remain with the good Dervise of the 
groves. At length, Bereddan prevailed on Mirglip 
to remain with Pheso) Ecneps, and his wife Nou- 
renhi; and the son of the emir endeavoured to 
follow the footsteps of his wandering lord. 

Adhim flew swiftly through the walks of Phesoj 
Ecneps to the neighbouring woods, where, pene- 
trating into the thickest part of the forest, he wan- 
dered onward, but not without frequent alarms from 
the wild beasts that surrounded him. At the close 
of the evening, he entercd a deep valley, sheltered 
on all sides with noble and majestic cedars; and on 
the foot of a mountain found a small opening, 
which led him under its side. 

Dubious of his course, he knew not whether he 
might safely enter the cavern or not, as it was pro- 
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bable some beast of the forest did use it as his den. 
In the midst of his doubt, he heard a voice calling 
unto him:—* Adhim! thou lord of Persia, fear 
not!’ 

The voice from the cavern did rather increase 
the dread of Adhim than encourage him to enter ; 
and he essayed to run from its mouth, when a 
small figure appeared at its entrance. 

‘ Adhim,’ said Nadan, ‘ fear not; I am Nadan, 
the guardian of this forest, and the friend of virtue.’ 

‘ Whate’er thou art,’ said Adhim, ‘ if thy heart 
is warmed by virtue’s sacred flame, thou canst not 
deal inhospitably by a stranger, though, by thy 
speech, the wretched Adhim is no stranger to thee.’ 

‘ Adhim,'indeed,’ said Nadan, ‘is wretched, and, 
though deserving of compassion, yet not free from 
error: born for thy people’s happiness, thy noble 
heart did much mistake its pleasures, when it sought 
renown and comfort in the deep-dug quarry, or the 
mouldering turret : these can no more ennoble man, 
than may the barren towery rock boast more utility 
than the fertile vale. Be useful, and be great: 
hence alone can justice raise thy fame, and millions 
bless thy fostering care: hence alone can spring 
the heart-felt pleasures of a noble mind; which 
never, unless in blessing others, can be blest itself. 
survey the wide-extended earth, its steep-formed 
rocks and mountains raised beyond the clouds; yet 
these, tremendous to a human eye, are, to the globe, 
no more than insects on the rind of yonder majestic 
cedar: what, then, are allethe labours of thy puny 
race, unless some future good to man do sanctify the 
builder's toil? what, but the weak effect of blind, 
erroneous pride, mistaking both the means and end 
of what it aims to compass? Pride, indeed, directed 
to its proper object, is noble; or rather, to form 
my speech in fitter terms, I should ca}l it emula- 
tion, and the brave spirit of a godlike soul, which 
stirs your race to every exercise of virtue; which 
marks the life of him who wears it with distin- 
guished honour; and gives mankind that best of 
characters,—a virtuous patriot. For, think not, 
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Sultan, that in the sequestered vale alone dwells 
virtue, and her sweet companion, with extensive 
eye, mild, affable benevolence: no; the first great 
gift we can bestow on others is a good example: 
and he, who in his private life doth combat every 
duty, and lives at variance with domestic virtue, 
shall vainly ape the generous figure of his country’s 
patriot; for what are the blessings of society, but 
those which in a lesser scale we meet at home,— 
peace, honour, faith, and love? Will he, then, O 
prince, who gives up these within his house, cherish 
and extend their influence abroad? or can the man, 
who rives a parent’s heart, and curses those whom 
he is bound to biess, be ever deemed a friend sincere 
by those he knows not? Sooner shall the stork, 
leaving its nest, regardless of the calls its little off- 
spring vainly utter to demand its care, roam to some 
distant rock, and nurse, officiously, the eagle’s 
broods; sooner shall man stab man, to feed the 
hungry lion’s mouth; and call his murder charity ! 
—Then learn, the first advance to real fame is pri- 
vate virtue; which, though rooted in domestic love, 
must yet extend its branches till it reach the far- 
thest boundaries of nature. Hence springs temper- 
ance in yourself, to others justice; hence, the sweet 
calm of an approving conscience, more valuable 
than the loud applause of tumult or of multitudes. 
—Nor yet, O prince, despise the voice of fame; 
which, though overbearing in its first career, grows 
calm as it extends, and mellows into truth: it is 
nodle to deserve applause; and he who scorns the 
censure of mankind is more the slave of sullen 
pride, than conscious of desert: the best may pity, 
when deluded men affront the virtue which deserves 
their praise; but fools alone deride the public cla- 
mours of misguided subjects, whom it were better 
far by mildness to convince, than by neglect enrage.’ 

* Noble stranger,’ answered Adhim, ‘I admire 
thy gentle and deserved reproofs, and doubt not 
but some superior being animates thy frame.’ 

* I] am, indeed,’ said Nadan, ‘ of that celestial 
race, which watches over the actions of mankind; 
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who may advise, but cannot force the human will. 
But, prince, awhile forget the base pursuit of Le- 
mack and his ruffians: to-night, within the cavern 
rest your wearied limbs, secure from danger or sur- 
prise; for this retreat is impervious to all but 
those who are the friends of virtue.’ 

Thus saying, the Genius Nadan led the Sultan Ad- 
him into his cavern; which, though narrow in its en- 
trance, was within both beautiful and spacious. Ele- 
gant spars and stones, polished by nature, formed 
the inside of the cavern, which was enlightened by 
a Magnificent diamond that hung in the middle, and 
which reflected its bright lustre on the stones 
around it. 

Nadan set before his guest the fruits of the fo- 
rest, and entertained him with his conversation; so 
that the Sultan seemed stil] to be in the company 
of the good Dervise of the groves. 

‘My Sultan,’ said Nadan, ‘has been misled by 
his courtiers. Alla, O Adhim, gave thee the com- 
mand of his faithful people, the inhabitants of Per- 
sia; and thou hast given thine inheritance to an- 
other; to one who was unworthy of the sgat be- 
neath thee, yet hast thou exalted him above thy- 
self: he who secth only through a favourite’s eye, 
shal] soon have no other sight to guide his ignorant 
uninstructed will; the counsel of the wise and good 
is a prince’s best security; yet even the best coun- 
sellor shall not always advise what is right, but in 
the multitude of sages is the truth. It is not the 
aun, though glorious in his course; it is not the air, 
though sweet and salubrious; it is not the earth, 
though the great womb of nature; it is not the 
. water, though refreshing and cooling: it is neither 
of these alone which giveth life and health to the 
corn; but all, in their several degrees, combine to 
form the blade, and fill the bursting seed.—But,’ 
continued the Genius, ‘ those limbs, unused to toil, 
require repose: and see, Adhim, at the extremity of 
my cavern, are the sofas of rest.’ 

The Sultan obeyed the Genius, although his mind 
was desirous of stil] farther converse, and extended 
his weary limbs upon the sofas of Nadan. 
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The sun, which, at the first approach of day, cast 
its bright beama into the cavern of Nadan, awakened 
the Sultan; and he sprang upward, revived by the 
wholesome cntertainment of the Genius, and 
searched for him in the cavern, that he might 
thank his benefactor. But Adbim, having in vain 
sought for the friendly Genius, issued out of the 
cavern, and began his course towards the city of 
Raglal, directing his steps by the sun. 

The Sultan travelled all day, and at night he 
ascended a broad-spreading palm, and rested on its 
boughs. 

Adhim continued his journey two days more, sub- 
sisting on wild fruits; and at noon he rested under 
the shade of the trees of the forest, and at night 
slept upon the wide-extended branches. 

On the fourth day, as he finished his repast, and 
was about to compose himself on a bed of leaves, 
he heard a rustling among the trees; and, starting 
up, he perceived a female walking in the solitary 
paths of the wood, The sight of the female stirred 
up the passions of Adhim: but his heart beat with 
double violence, when he perceived the form of the 
beauteous fair-one was as the form of Nourenhi, the 
wife of Mirglip. 

*Ah! said the panting Sultan, ‘dost thou wan- 
der, O elegant Nourenhi, among these secret paths? 
Dost thou seek me in the forest’? Dost thou force 
me to thy irresistible charms? Then justice sleep, 
and passion lead the way; nature 1s frat}, and thou 
with a new blaze of beauty dost call me forth to 
love. Yet hold, O trembling Adhim, stop thy for- 
ward hmbs while virtue yet commands them, nor 
yield thy body up a prey to violence and base in- 
gtatitude: thy pleasure will be fleeting like the 
passing clouds, and mixed with passion, cruelty, 
and horror; then shame, with all her stings, and 
dark remorse, succeeds; thy friend distressed, thy- 
self abandoned, and life's fair blossom nipped by 
cankered thoughts, and conscience’s keen remon- 
strance: but how to move from such a scene of 
beauty ! these sluggard limbs rebel, and every pas- 
sion urges to possession. Ah! Adhim, thou art but 
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half converted by the Dervise’s good example, or 
Nadan's firmer apeech: to thee, the base usurper 
Lemack 1s a saint, and thou dost, seek to turn thy 
Mirghp's only subject from her loyalty.’ 

As passion and honour thus took alternate poe- 
session of the breast of Adhim, he observed the fair- 
one marked his advance, but seemed not fearful of 
his approach. This rekindled the fires of his 
heart, and he ran and fell at the feet of the lovely 
female. 

*O Nourenhi,’ said the admiring Adhim, ‘fly 
from the base Adhim, who, forgetful of himself, of 
Mirghp, aud the good Dervise, doth wish his noble- 
ness of heart had never given thee from his Jonging 
arms! Ah! did I call it nobleness, to yield to the 
slave Mirglip such grace and elegance of form, aa 
mature made to bicss a soveregn's love! No; by 
my soul, it was basely done, to sacrifice thy beau- 
ties to the cold, dull dictates of that phantom jus 
tice, which, when rigidly exerted, doth rather turn 
to injury than blessing !—Ah,’' continued the Sultan, 
pausing; ‘sec, Nadan, Pheso; Ecneps, calls! see, 
Mirghp bares his bleeding breast, and warns me to 
desist ! And, oh, methinks the gracious Alla, too, 
looks down upon me, and, armed with terrors and 
with vengeful thunder, writes his perfect law, in 
vivid flashes, on the clouds. I yield, I yield, O holy 
spirits of my friends! and thou, far hoher God, I 
yield' O, frame not such tremendous vengeance 
for a worm; but spare, and I obey!’ 

The beauteous female was astonished at the pro- 
strate Sultan, who, having caught the hem of her 
garment, held it while he spake. 

. *Whate'’er thou art,’ said she, ‘O stranger, 

(whom, by thy speech and nobleness of soul, I judge 
no despicable parent claims), fly swiftly from this 
dangerous place, where dark invisible spells sur- 
round thee, and where Falri holds his uncontrolled 
reign. *But if | judge aright, you called yourself 
the royal Adhim, or fancy did beguile my credulous 
ear. Alas, sir! here, too, doth vicious Lemack 
oft resort; and such sad scenes of horror have 
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these eyes beholden, as make me tremble at your 
fate, should Falr: or his friend discover where you 
wander.’ . 

* Who, then,’ said Adhim, in amaze, ‘art thou, O 
daughter of the earliest light? for, as I gaze, new 
beauties break upon me, and you seein most fair, 
to make your friend most miserable? Art thou not 
Nourenh, the wife of Mirglip, the daughter of the 
Dervise of the groves ?’ 

‘I am,’ replied the fair one, ¢ daughter of the 
Dervise of the groves, the sister of Nourenhi, the 
friend of Mirglip, the wretched, lost, unfortunate 
Kaphira !’ 

‘Then,’ answered Adhim, ‘QO holy Prophet, I 
do thank thec: my fnend is satisfied and I am 
blessed.—Y es, fair Kaphira,’ continued he, ‘I am 
Adhim, once lord of Persia, but now thy humblest 
slave: and rather had I live with thee in this dark 
gloomy forest, than again ascend my throne, and 
leave thee to another.’ 

‘ Alas, sir!’ answered the lovely Kaphira, ‘my 
deep conccrn lest Falri should approach, does make 
me hear you with an aching heart.’ 

‘Sure, lovely maid,’ answered the Sultan, ° if 
thou canst escape his rage, Adhim has but little to 
fear from this vile sorcerer.’ 

‘Noble sir,’ rephed Kaphira, ‘my tale might 
seem too tedious to gam the attention of amonarch's 
ear; and at present we are unsafe, as much J fear 
some sceret spies do watch your footsteps; for on 
every tree hang some foul imps of Falri’s, ready to 
execute his horrid purpose.’ 

As the fair Kaphira spoke, Adhim looked around, 
and saw the bloated Fair) approach, surrounded by 
satyrs and monsters of the forest; the sight of 
whom created both horror and disgust. 

*If,’ said the resolute Sultan, drawing his sabre, 
“J cannot conquer, yet to yield were base: where- 
fore, fear not, adorable Kaphira; for wifile this 
arm retains its wonted strength, nor Falri, nor his 
vile associates, shall approach to hurt thee,’ 

‘1 would to Heaven, O kind sir,’ answered Ka- 
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phira, ‘you were as well secured as] am. But see, 
the monsters stop, as if they saw you not, and 
scem to wind toward the left, and seek the cave of 
their beastly master.’ 

‘By my honour,’ said the Sultan, ‘their base 
negicct bears harder on my pride than would their 
utmost mahee, had they dared my fury. What 
can this mean ? Is every feature then of royalty de- 
stroyed, that the fell rufhans knew not whom they 
sought? or feared the cowards to mect an angry 
and offended prince?’ 

* Majestic Adhim,’ answered Kaphira, sweetly, 
‘thy form, alas! would instantly betray its noble 
master, did not some secret power defend thee.’ 

‘Perhaps,’ said the Sultan, recollceting himself, 
«I derive ny safety from this curious ring, which, 
on the morning when I awaked on the sofa of the 
Genius Nadan, I found upon my finger.’ 

‘ Kind Genius Nadan,’ answered Kaphira, ‘ hast 
thou too given thy just protection to this noble 
prince? Yes, royal sir,’ continued the fair one, 
showing him a ring lke that he wore, ‘ these both, 
I am assured, are Nadan’s presents: and we are 
safe alike from Falri and his charms.’ 

‘If such securit attends us,’ answered the Sul- 
tan Adhim, ‘permit me to ask by what strange 
misfortune were you brought iuto these confines of 
the cave of Fair” 

* Prince,’ answered the fair Kaphira, ‘as I was 
walking in the grove of my good father, the Dervise 
Pheso) Ecneps, I observed a small golden ball before 
mein the path: pleased with the shining novelty, I 
endeay oured to take it up; but as I stooped, it roll- 

-ed forward before me; and I, eager to obtain it, 
followed it beyond the limits of my father’s grove. 

‘No sooner had I set my foot upon the plain 
which is the boundary of the grove, than I per- 
ceived the ball to swell: startled at the sight, I en- 
deavoured to run back ito the grove; but either 
fear or magic deprived me of motion, and 1] was 
constrained to stand, and view the farther wonders 
before mec. 
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‘ The ball continued to swell for several minutes, 
till it hid the distant hills from my sight; when, 
bursting with a violent noise, it flew into ten thou- 
sand pieces, and discovered a bloated, ferret-eyed 
wretch, mounted upon @ bristly boar. 

‘ «The wild intemperate love of novelty,’ said 
the wretch to me, ‘has ever been the ruin of your 
sex: at first, allured by shining trifies, they pursue 
in wantonness, and inattentive follow beyond the 
prudent limits of paternal care. While Kaphira was 
contented with her father’s grove, Falri in vain at- 
tempted to molest her; but now, fate has resigned 
thee to my arms, and thou shalt bless my nuptial 
bed with many a monster like myself.’ 

‘Ii shrieked aloud at the voice of Falri; but in 
vain; the monster, descending from his beast, 
seized me round the waist, and, putting me upon 
the bristly boar, he seated himself behind me, and 
we were borne away with such swiftness, that I 
knew not how we went. 

“In a few hours we entered this forest, and through 
winding paths were brought in view of Falri's filthy 
oave. New horrors seized me at the sight of such 
variety of filthiness; which were still increased, 
when Falri bade me welcome to his native palace ; 
and told me, the marriage-rites were needless, as he 
doubted not his love would last, at least, as long as 
maine. 

* As we entered the cave of Falri, I was surprised 
to see a little personage standing at the upper end ; 
and, supposing it was some relation of the sor- 
cerer’s, I cast my eyes on the ground, and would not 
look upon him. 

‘ «Fair slave,’ said Falri, as we entered, to me, 
(‘ for I allow no higher character to your sex, than 
that of ministering to our pleasures,) here you are 
secure, as, by my magic power, I do forbid your 
regress from this forest, unless Falri approve your 
flight.’ . 

‘ Thunderstruck at the words of Falri, and at 
his countenance, which shone with beastly lust, I 
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ighed, and returned no answer to his imperious 
ommands. 

* * Fair Kaphira,’ said the little personage, ‘ fear 
1iot; lam the Genius Nadan, and no relation of 
falri, as you suppose. I am here invisible to that 
eastly sorcerer; neither can he hear the words of 
ny mouth. I cannot, indeed, release you, because 
jour intemperate curiosity has misled you; but, 
since you erred in innocence, I can baffle the de- 
sign of Falri.—Here,’ continued he, extending his 
hand, ‘put on this ring; and you shall be invisible 
to Falri and his accursed friends, so long as you 
remain in this forest of the enchanter.’ 

‘1 instantly took the ring from the gentle Nadan 
with thankful eyes; and, fixing it on my finger, I 
perceived the countenance of Falri to change. 

“*Ah! said he, ‘art thou fled, proud child of 
Phesoj Ecneps? then are my enchantments vain, 
and the power which | worship is accursed.’ 

«© No,’ answered the Genius Nadan, ‘ thou ac- 
cursed slave, Kaphira is held in the forest of Falri 
by the sorceries of thy art; but she shall, if she 
please, be ever invisible to thee and thy friends, so 
long as thou dost detain her in this forest.’ 

« The sorcerer, enraged, felt about the cavern, 
hoping to secure me: but I easily eluded his 
search, and walked out into the forest; where I 
have supported myself tll this time on the wild 
fruits of the place, and have too frequently been 
witness of the debaucheries and immorality of its 
profane and wicked inhabitants.’ 

* Beauteous Kaphira,’ said the Sultan Adhim, § I 
pity your misfortunes, nor am I able at present to 
relieve them; you, doubtless, have heard my un- 
happy fate from Falri and his crew; who, as 
Nadan informed me, has ever been the friend of 
Lemack, my deceitful vizier? and if it suit you to 
rest under this ancient palm, you shall be acquaint- 
ed with such particulars concerning Nourenhi, 
Mirglip, and Phesoj Ecneps your honoured father, 
as will doubtless be pleasing to one so nearly inter- 
ested in their fortunes.’ 
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The Sultan Adhim then informed his beauteous 
friend of Mirglip’s faine, of Nourenhi's captivity, of 
the fortunate issue of her love,’ and of his secret 
expedition to the groves of the good Dervise; and 
having finished his relation, and asked the fair 
Kaphira’s permission to love her with undissembled 
affection, he set forward to the city of Raglal and 
the towers of Orez. But, the night advancing, he 
was obliged to rest again in the forest; which gave 
him an opportunity of recollecting that his ring 
might possibly be of no farther service to protect 
him, when he was past the confines of the forest of 
Falri. 

This reflection made him resolve to stain his face 
with some berries, to cut his beard like a Calendar, 
and to procure, in the suburbs of the city, a gar- 
ment suitable to the profession which he had as- 
sumed. 

As the disguised Sultan entered the city, he per- 
ceived a crowd, and, mixing with the multitude, 
he saw at a distance the public crier. 

‘Friend,’ said he to a bystander, ‘ what doth this 
crier offer to the public ?’ 

‘Ten thousand sequins,’ answered the man, ‘ to 
him who will bring the head of the traitor Adhim 
to our lord the Sultan Lemack.’ 

* Alas answered the Sultan, ‘ when I last visited 
your city, Adhim was Sultan; how then is he be- 
come a traitor?’ 

“It is well,’ replied the man, ‘that a friend of 
Adhim hears you talk thus: half what you have 
said, would have cost you your life, had any of the 
emissaries of Lemack heard you.’ 

‘How then dare you confess,’ answered the 
Sultan, ‘that you are the friend of Adhim ?’ 

‘I dare not,’ answered the man, ‘ hold farther 
conversation with you here: but if you will follow 
me, and submit to the terms which I shall require, 
you shall hear more than you irnagine.’ 

The disguised Sultan rejoiced at the fortunate 
event, which brought him acquainted with one who 
seemed so ready to serve him, though unknown, and 
hasted after the stranger through several streets and 
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lanes. At length the stranger stopped at a baker's 
shop. 

* Hiere,’ whispered he, ‘ friend of Adhim, thou 
shalt have security and case. Enter fearless, and 
partake of such poor entertainment as I have; while 
I unravel to you some mystcries, which wil) sur- 
prise and rejoice you’ 

The Sultan entered with pleasure the house of 
the baker, who sct before him some cakes and sher- 
bet, and begged of him to cat freely; for his eom- 
pany was u sufficient recompense for what he should 
consuine. 

Adhim, supposing he should shortly be able to 
reward the baker very amply for his services, ate 
heartily of what was sct before him, 

*Qur good old Sultan Adhim,' said the baker, 
as they sat together, ‘ had won the hearts of all his 
subjects; and the whole city lainents the tyrannies 
of Lemack.’ 

“Was Adhim, then,’ answered the disguised Sul- 
tan, ‘so much beloved ?’ 

‘ You know but httle of Adhim the Magnificent,’ 
answered the other, ‘to ask such a question.’ 

‘Yes,’ replied the Sultan, ‘J think I know him 
now; though | confess I knew him but lately.’ 

‘ And where then,’ replied the baker, elated, 
‘where is our beloved Sultan concealed? 

‘I perceive,’ continued he, ‘I am deceived in 
you, sir; 1 thought to have communicated some- 
what to you, but you are better able to inform me. 
Now, by my faith, sir, you must bring me to our 
royal master, that I may honour him as [ ought; 
and, doubtless, many will be found in the city, who 
will be happy to fall prostrate before him.’ 

‘ Perhaps,’ said the disguised Sultan, ‘ ere long 
we may be able to show him to his injured subjects: 
but, at present, I do long to know what numbers 
espouse his cause, and wish him again on the Per- 
sian throne.’ 

‘ It is enough,’ replied the baker; ‘1 will go and 
bring several with me, who are as much the friends 
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of Adhim as myself. In the mean time, kind stran- 
ger, solace yourself here in my house; and, believe 
me, I am truly happy in meeting with one of your 
way of thinking.’ 

The baker then hasted out of his house, and left 
the Sultan, surprised at his free and voluntary offer, 
to support the cause of a prince whom, perhaps, he 
had never seen. 

‘I was wrong,’ said the Sultan to himself, ¢ that 
I did not at once discover myself to this baker ; he 
frankly and openly assured me he was my friend; 
why then is the spirited Adhim more close and mean 
than an illiterate and narrow-bred peasant? But I 
will, however, let the good man enjoy the first dis- 
covery; 1 will take him apart from the friends he 
shall bring with him; and he shall have the honour 
of introducing his sovereign to his faithful subjects ; 
and if ever I again ascend the Persian throne, not 
Mirglip nor Phesoj Ecneps shall enjoy a seat above 
this honest baker.’ 

It was almost night before the baker returned to 
his shop : the Sultan saw him coming with a crowd 
at his heels; and he blamed him in his heart, that 
he had thus imprudently subjected his friends to 
the suspicious eyes of the vassals of Lemack. 

The baker entering his house, inquired for his 
friend, the stranger, whom he had brought with 
him in the moming: and Adhim hasted to meet 
him at the threshold. 

* There, my friends,’ said the baker, ‘this is the 
man who was born to make a holiday at Raglai; 
seize him,’ continued he, ‘ O ye guards of Lemack, 
and carry him before our Sultan, as one who dares 
prefer the slothful Adhim to Lemack the lord of 
Persia.’ 

Adhim was thunderstruck at the perfidy of the 
baker; and the guards instantly seized on him, and, 
having fettered him with heavy irons, dragged him 
toward the towers of Ores. 

The crowd gathered as he passed along.—* Whom 
have we here?’ said they.—‘ A friend,’ answered 
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he guards, ‘of rebels and traitors, whom to-mor- 
row’s sun will, at its first appearance, behold on 
the public scaffold of execution.’ 

The guards, having conducted Adhim to the pa- 
lace, inquired for their Sultan: but Lemack, who 
was solacing himself in his seraglio, ordered the 
prisoner to be cast that night into the dungeon at 
the foot of the rock, and the next morning to be 
brought before him. 

The captive Sultan entered the gloomy dungeon 
with firmness and intrepidity % and the guards, 
having chained him to the wall, barred up the 
prison-doors, and retired. 

* Monarch of Asia! Light of mankind! Terror 
of the earth! Glory of the East!’ said Adhim to 
himself, ‘ awake! Put on thy frowns, and make 
the nations shake; open thy mouth, and be thy 
speech a law; nod, and let the inhabitants of Persia 
fall prostrate at thy feet. Yet hush, thou man of 
might, Sultan of Persia, beware, lest some base 
peasant come, and with a feigned tale delude thy 
ready ears, and snatch the glories of thy kingdom 
from thee !—O Prophet!’ said the enraged Sultan, 
starting, ‘ aught but this I could have borne! after 
having heard the wise dictates of Phesoj Ecneps; 
after enjoying the instruction of Nadan, the tutelary 
Genius of my kingdom; after the reception of a 
magic ring which preserved me from the brutal force 
of the sorcerer Falri, and having escaped the guards 
of Lemack ; after all this, to be cheated of every 
purpose by the low cunning of a base-born pea- 
sant! O Prophet, either take from me the pride of 
nature, and humble my conceits, or let me perish 

«by some glorious feat, worthy the station to which 
thou once hadst raised me !—Yes,’ said he, pausing, 
‘I will be cool; weak are these joints to work dell- 
verance, and these limbs to gain my native freedom! 
Here immured, within these walls I once possessed, 
confined by dungeons which I raised myself, and 
straitened by a chain I made for others, I'll learn 
the weakness and the ‘pride of man, and bear with 
equal temperance the evils and the smiles of life. 
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For me, the sun did risc, said Lemack; but forgot 
to say, for me the dungcon gaped: the fool of 
fortune once, like the green leaf growing on the 
topmost branch, | now am cast by stormy winds be- 
neath the traveller’s foot :—once lord of Persia, now 
an iron-fettered slave; yet even now possessed of 
greater liberty, than all the ancient Sultans of the 
East, whose mouldering dust would little more than 
fill the hollow turban. Peace then, thou lively 
spirit, which dost guide the trifling atoms of this 
mortal] being; thg little that I am, js Alla’s gift; be 
he then lord and chief disposer of my paths.’ 

With such thoughts did Adhim calm his hot, 
impetuous temper, waiting with coolness the return 
of the morning, which was to bring life to others, 
but death to him. 

But ere the moon, which plimmered through the 
bars on the damp walls of the mould-fretted dun- 
geon, was fallen from its midnight watch, the Sul- 
tan heard the doors of the dungeon grate, and pre- 
sently he beheld the reflection of a light on the 
winding passage, and could distinguish the sound 
of feet treading softly on the pavement. Fear fora 
moment possessed his breast, ae he expected death 
was hasting to him before its appuinted time; and 
his firm mind was scarcely recovered from the 
boding shock, when he saw a female enter the place 
where he lay, with a lamp burning in her hand. 

The gloomy cavern, and the cold midnight air, 
had chilled the blood and terrified the mind of the 
affrighted damse], and she stood shivering before 
the Sultan, unable to utter the motives of her visit. 
The Sultan, not less alarmed, though less fearful 
than before, asked her on what errand she came’ 
through the horrors of the night? 

* First,’ said the damsel, kneeling, let me, O 
stranger, loose you from these ignominious chains.’ 

Upon which she took from her bosom the Keys 
which unlocked the fetters, and released the Sultan 
from his confinement. 

* Gentle damsel,’ said Adhim, * what means this 
unexpected kindness ?’ 
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‘I am,’ answered she, ‘ the only daughter of 
olae, the keeper of these dungeons, and am called 
-ufan, because of the blackness of my eyes: but 
ere my eyes like jet, and more brilliant than the 
iamond, yet never can they be fixed on a mere lovely 
bject, than on him who now stands before me.’ 

‘ What,’ said Adhim, * O wretched Kufan ! has 
tone of thy father's friends demanded thee, that 
thou comest at midnight among these damp walls 
© find thy paramour, and one, or I am rauch mis- 
aken, whom thou hast never yet seen 2’ 

‘ O foolish young man,’ said she, ‘ it is enough 
‘or you to know that Kufan loves, and you are 
1appy ; happy, indeed, when love is the price of 
iiberty {’ 

* Disgrace to your soft sex !’ said Adhim, starting 
from her, ‘ avaunt! for rather had I bear my chains, 
than meet a monster who belics her nature !’ 

*‘ Yet hear me, foo},’ said she, ‘ cre day break in 
upon us, and cut off all future hope:—TI have the 
keys of every barred door which shuts you from 
mankind; and freedom waits without to lead you 
into safety, if my love be first preferred.’ 

“I would not wish to live,’ said Adhim, ‘ on 
such mean terms: no, Kufan, base minds alone 
can love for profit, but thou hast cast thy sex’s 
decent virtues far away, as I have heard in Kurope’s 
colder clime, where some bold females walk abroad 
usurping manly vice, and cast their nauseous wild 
embrace on every passer by.’ 

‘Then,’ said Kufan, her eyes flashing with in- 
dignant malice, ‘ die, cold senseless wretch, and 
cheap thy sacrifice of life, which is already more 
than half extinct.’ 

As Kufan uttered these words, the arched passages 
of the dungeon echoed with an uncomnion noise. 

The Sultan Adhim, conscious of his situation, 
was vexed in his heart that he had suffered Kufan 
to unlock his fetters; and he doubted not but those 
who were entering would suppose that he had 
consented to the damsel, who was thus manifestly 


aiding his escape. 
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In the midst of his anxiety and discontent, the 
vile Lemack entered the dungeon, supported by 
Colac the keeper, holding a bloody scimitar in his 
hand. 

‘ Slaveg said he to Colac, ‘ where is this rebel, 
whom justice wakes to punish at this silent hour of 
night? Other Sultans leave the execution of their 
orders to the meanest of mankind; but they who 
hope to have them wel) performed, should act the 
exccutioner themselves.— Vet, ah!’ continued Le- 
mack, starting, ‘ whom have we here? Damned 
Colae, dost thou solace thus thy prison-guests, and 
make a seraglio of my dungeon ?’ 

Colac, no less surprised at seeing his daughter 
with his prisoncr, than Lemack, was about to an- 
swer him, when the tyrant struck his scimitar into 
his heart, and fell with the murdered Colac on the 
ground, 

Kufan screamed at the sight; for Kufan loved 
her dear parent with a noble fondness; and, though 
vicious in her mind, was yet tender and grateful to 
the father of her life? 

Lemack struggied on the pavement to recover 
his feet; but the fumes of wine overpowered him, 
and in broken accents he stammered forth execra- 
tions on the author of his misfortune. 

Adhim, perceiving no one came to the assistance 
of Lemack, seized the scimitar which the tyrant had 
plunged into the breathless body of Colac, and was 
about to strike it into the heart of Lemack; but, 
seeing him breathless and extended, the Sultan for- 
bore:—* No,’ said he, ‘thou art not fit to dies 
nor would it well become a noble spirit to finish 
that little of thee which vice hath spared.’—Then, 
seizing on Kufan, as she knelt before her expiring 
parent :— 

‘ Dameel,’ said he, ‘I admire your filial piety 
and tenderness; but the time is big with strange 
events, and will not yield her precedence even to 
nature; wherefore rise, and help me to drag this 
unwieldy corpse to yonder chains: and hear me, 
damsel ! be obedient, and I will pardon and reward 
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thee: for know, O Kufan, it is Adhim that directs 
thy arm.’ 

Kufan, astonished at the words of Adhim, fell at 
his feet, and was about to reply: but he obliged 
her to rise, and by degrees they pulled along the 
stupified body of Lemack, and secured him with 
fetters and chains; then, taking off his royal vest- 
ments, Adhim put them on himself, and com- 
manding the virgin to continue in the dungeon, 
without making any alarm, he passed through the 
arched passages, Jocking and barring the doors, and 
ascended into the court of the palace with the 
bloody se:mitar in his hand. 

What Adhim expected, came to pass; none dared 
meet him, as they supposed it was the drunken, 
blood-thirsty tyrant: and he arrived at the scraglio 
unmolested, where he beheld several females wel- 
tering in their blood. 

* These,’ said he to himself, ‘ are the victims of 
Lemack's rage: but 1 must yet dissemble.’ 

The Sultan then ascended the royal couch; and, 
having covered himself, he stamped on the ground, 
to call the eunuchs before him. 

It was some time before any durst venture into 
the chamber, such dread had they of Lemack’s 
drunken madness: but, after a time, supposing 
him fallen asleep, the chief of the eunuchs entered 
the chamber. ‘ 

* Abelidah,’ said Adhim to him, counterfeiting 
the voice of Lemack, ‘ call Holam, Pherizar, Hum- 
lack, Eupordi, and Melan, before me.’ 

Abelidah, the chief of the eunuchs, was asto- 
nished at the commands of the sham Lemack; 
especially as three of those emirs whom he had 
mentioned, had fled as svon as Lemack was pro- 
claimed Sultan. However, the prudent eunuch 
supposed remonstrances would be vain: wherefore 
he sent for Pherizar and Eupordi, and acquainted 
them with the Suitan’s order. 

Pherizar and Eupordi were thunderstruck at the 
command; and they doubted nut but the prisoner 
who was betrayed by the baker had discovered 
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their secret attachment to their lawful prince. 
Wherefore the good old emits came trembling into 
the chamber, and fell prostrate before the royal 
couch. 

‘ Abelidgh,’ said Adhim, still counterfeiting the 
voice of Lemack, ‘ withdraw with thy fawning 
mutes and eunuchs.’ 

Abelidah obeyed, and left Pherizar and Eupordi 
alone with the Sultan. Adhim then rose from his 

,couch, and discovered to his wondering friends 
their Jong-lost Sultan. 

For some moments, the emirs gazed in silent 
transports, and knew not how to give credit to their 
vyes; but, recovering from their astonishment, they 
did obeisance to their royal Sultan. 

© Pherizar,’ said the Sultan Adhim, ‘ it is not now 
a time to unfold to you the miracle which brought 
me here: we must be instant in seizing the captains 
of the army, who first supported Lemack, and the 
viziers of the court, who have basely deserted me, 
to fawn upon a vile usurper. Give me then, faith- 
ful emir, the names of«these rebels, that we may,’ 
still counterfeiting Lemack, ‘ send for them into 
the palace, and secure them with those chains they 
meant to fix on us.’ 

Pheriszar, in obedience to his Sultan, gave in a 
list of the ringleaders of the rebellion; and Abeli- 
dah was called in, and sent to bring them singly 
before the counterfeit Lemack. 

The viziers and captains, each expecting some 
farther preferment, obeyed with great alacrity the 
royal summons; and as they entered, the emirs 
seized on them, and led each of them through a 
back way, into a separate place of security. 

The first mevers of the sedition being confined, 
Adhim discovered himself to Abelidah and his eu- 
nuchs, and commanded the trumpets to sound, and 
the criers to go forth, and proclaim the arrival of 
Adhim, the lawful Sultan of Persia. 

This was done so suddenly, that the soldiers, who 
had lost their captains, knew not which way to 
move; but, throwing down their arms, many ran 
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out of the city, while others repaired, with great 
submission, to the outer gates of the palace. Phe- 
rizar and Eupordi went out to meet the penitents, 
and, putting themsclves at their head, they seized 
gn all the strong places of the city, and sent around 
to the frignds of Adhim, to repair under their 
standards. 

The citizens in general rejoiced at the happy ex- 
change; and those who were as wickedly inclined 
as the tyrant Lemack, were obliged to join the ge- 
neral voice, and cry, ‘ Long lite Adhim the Mag- 
nificent, our lawful Sultan !’ 

The imans, who had been deiven out of their 
mosqucs by the tyrannies of Lemack, entered them 
again with joy, and gave ptaise to Alla for the re- 
turn of their Sultan. 

Pherizar was now sent to the good Dervise of 
the groves, requesting his attendance, with the ex- 
cellent Mirglip. 

When the faithful emir reached the grove, he 
found the mild Phesoj Ecneps weak and infirm; and 
with difficulty brought him forward in a palanquin 
towards the towers of Orez: so that the emir feared 
they should not reach RaglaY by the tenth day, 
which was appointed for the trial of Lemack. 

As soon as Pherizar was gone forth, couriers were 
dispatched also, with all haste, to the different pro- 
vinces, to order their respective governora to repair 
to court, and men well affected to Adhim were sent 
in their stead; and this was done so quickly, that 
the Sultan had placed proper men all round his em- 
pire, before the news of his return was known, 

These things being well executed, Adhim com- 

- mitted the keys of the dungeon to Eupordi, and 
informed him of Lemack’s situation, and the as- 
sistance he had received from Kufan; commanding 
him to leave Lemack fettered, and bring Kufan be- 
fore him. 

The damsel, who had received no nourishment 
during her confinement, which lasted till the even- 
ing of the day following her midnight adventure, 
was weak and faint with hunger and terror; and 
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the presence of Eupordi added tu her fright, so 
that she fell motionless at his feet. 

Eupordi, seeing Kafan fall, ordered his attendant 

guards to raise and support her; then, going for- 
ward toward the usurper Lemack, who lay snoring 
on the ground, he caused double chgins to be 
fastened on him. 
, Lemack awaked not till the chains were hung 
around him; when, shaking his huge corpse, and 
grunting forth a groan, he essayed to rise, but 
found himself pinioned to the earth. 

‘In what cursed region am I wandering?’ said 
he, rubbing hie eyes; ‘and who are these imps be- 
fore me, who seem to personate the spirits of the 
damned? Surely death is passed, and hell awake! 
Ah! I shall eat no more, nor taste again the luscious 
grape' | must exchange the soft carpet, for this 
damp slippers cave; and for the lively female, these 
cold adamantine chaff» ! O Alla, never did I pray 
before; but give me hfe and luxury again, and I 
will worship thee! Gods!’ continued he, looking on 
the emir, ‘is not that Eupordi; whom I meant, 
had hfe, dear precious life, been given me but a day, 
to have sacrificed for his cursed rebelhon ! Art thou 
too here,’ said he, ‘ cold canting emir, loyal slave ? 
and could not Adhim and his virtues save thee ? 
Then virtue was a faree, as I ever thought it; and 
he the wisest, that made his paradise on earth. 
Come, frend of priests, religious, good Eupordi, 
come, learn to curse of me, and laugh at holy cheats, 
who have deprived thee of life's blessing, and now 
leave thee here, a prey to this dark grave.’ 

‘Blasphemous slave,’ answered Eupordi, ‘ thou 
art yet alive, if that be called life which thou pos-: 
sesscst; which is indced but life’s slavery, a fearful 
wassalage to disordered appetite, and craving pas- 
sions: to live like thee, the drudge of luxury, were 
a curse, and not a blessing; a grievous burthen, 
and no gift to be desired: but haply life with thee 
is short, for now our royal master reigns again, and 
thou art Adhim’s prisoner.’ 

‘ Prisoner !’ said Lemack confounded, his coun- 
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tenance falling, and his limbs convulsed with fear; 
‘righteous Eupordi! is then my royal master living, 
and returned to his long-expecting subjects? ©! let 
me haste to kiss that garment which cnrobes him, 
and to lick the dust which bears the pride of Persia 
on its surface: happy for me, my lord again vouch- 
safes to rule his wide domain. Poor weak old man! 
the cares of state depressed my unpenetrating 
mind; and every day convinced me, none but ows 
royal master could sway with juet impartial balance 
the royal sceptre of the Persian throne.’ 

‘I now retort that canting phrase thou gavest 
me,’ said Eupordi, ‘and, from thy example, judge 
the vicious tyrant, when deposed, becomes a slave 
most abject.’ 

‘Good Eupordi, replied Lemack in tears, ‘hast 
thou no compassion on a fallen brother? Did I then 
suffer thee to live for this? O! fly, kind emir, and 
at Adhim’s feet beg mercy for thy friend!’ 

¢ Whatever our roya) master shall command, Eu- 
pordi must obey,’ said the emir: ‘ but think not that 
he means 1p secret silence to deprive thee of thy 
life; no, Lemack ; just and noble in his soul, he has 
called the solemn divan, and means to judge thee 
for thy crimes. Ten days are yet appointed to as- 
semble the visiers and emirs to the divan.’ 

‘Then I am lost*indeed, poor wretched man" 
said Lemack, ‘to meet the frowns of our offended 
nobles, who will rejoice tospurn the man they saw 
with envy the favourite of our Sultan.’ 

‘ Speak not thus hastily, Lemack,’ said the emir, 
‘of our Persian nobles; above the low conceits of 
envy or of malice, they will judge thee as their 

“brother; and where doubt hesitates, there mercy 
shall prevail.’ F 

Thus said Eupordi, and retired; commanding the 
guards, who had in vain endeavoured to recover 
Kufan, to lay her body beside her father Colac. 

Adhim, having heard the dismal tale of Kufan, 
ordered all funeral honours to be pald her and 
Colac, and continued to their family the post which 
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the father had enjoyed ; commanding his treasurer, 
moreover, to pay the widow a thousand sequins. 

In the mean time Falri, surrounded by sorceries, 
had rendered the forest of Goruou impervious to the 
troops of Adhim; who, in the midst of his cares, 
had not forgotten the beauteous Kaphira: baffled 
by his enchantments, the monarch wished himself 
to seek her in the forest; but he considered that 
his life was his people's, and that public utility 
must be preferred to private happiness. 

Falri, knowing by his art the overthrow of Le- 
mack, cursed the foolish drunkard in his mind; and 
he had left him to himself, to perish by the hand of 
Adhim, had not the suceess of the Sultan been a 
canker to his own breast. Wherefore he resolved, 
by some secret contrivance, to ruin the happiness of 
Adhim: and as Nadan protected the Sultan from 
enchantment, Falri hoped to make his new-fangled 
virtues, as hecalled them, the sources of his misery. 

The following night, he stood before Lemack in 
the dungeon; but the dispirited wretch could 
scarcely speak to his adviser Falri; and when he 
found the enchanter was not able to release him, 
he wept like an infant. 

* Wretched Lemack,’ said Falri, ‘ craft shall pre- 
vail where force may not; did I not sacrifice Mir- 
glip to calumny? then fear not but Adhim shall be 
anared by the deceits of Falri.’ 

Thus said the sorcerer, and disclosed to Lemack 
the foul purposes of his heart: but Lemack, to 
whom revenge was of little value, when his life was 
forfeited, answered the sorcerer only with his groans. 

On the tenth day arrived the faithful emir Pheri- 
zar, with Phesoj Ecneps, the Dervise of the groves, © 
and the temperate, Mirglip: but the good Dervise, 
fatigued with his Journey, was unable to attend his 
royal master; and when Mirglip came into the 
presence of Adhim, the Sultan, having weleomed 
him to Ores, ordered him to watch over his fa- 
ther’s health, and excused every kind of attend- 
ance on himeelf. 

The Sultan then entered the divan, and, being 
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seated on his throne, with his surrounding viziers 
and emirs, he commanded the rebel Lemack to be 
led forth from the dungeon. 

The unwieldy Lemack moved slowly through 
the ranks of guards, who were placed on each side 
to secure him; and his chains rattled on his lfnbs, 
as he heaved his distempercd sides with heavy 
sighs. A horrid gloom overcast his brow, and fear 
and dismay trembled on his eyelids; foul tears ran 
trickling down his furrowed cheeks, and his jaw, 
falling from its worn-out socket, rested on his pro- 
tuberant paunch. 

As he came into the presence of Adhim, he fell 
at the foot of the throne, and groaned for mercy ; 
vowing everlasting fidelity to his lord, and peni- 
tence for the crimes he had committed against 
Adhim and his subjects. 

The royal Adhim, though enraged at his hypocri- 
sies, was nevertheless moved at his abject vizier; 
and, in the nobleness of his heart, he would have 
forgiven his crimes, had he not called the solemn 
divan to judgment. 

The rebellion of Lemack was too glaring to admit 
of any palliation; and Adhim found that none of 
the viziers chose to speak in his behalf. 

‘My subjects and my safeguard,’ said the royal 
Adhim, ‘fear not to speak in behalf of this poor 
prisoner; for I swear on my sceptre, the man who 
pleads best for Lemack shall have thanks from 
me.’ 

The divan still continued silent. 

‘ Then,’ said Adhim, ‘I will speak, and ask ye, 
nobles, whether this Lemack be guilty of death, 
who usurped-not our authority, since it was dele- | 
gated to him? and if he abused it, mine was the 
fault, not his.’ 

* Just and generous sovereign,’ answered Pheri- 
zar, ‘more lovely to the guilty than to those who 
have never offended; you have called me here to 
speak the just sentiments of my heart, and there- 
fore, I conceive Lemack had been acquitted by your 
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voice, had he not publicly offered a reward for the 
life of his prince.’ 

The divan rang with applause at the words of 
Pherizar ; for Lemack was so abhorred by the people, 
who knew more of his wretchedness than the ge- 
nerofs Adhim, that the mildest of them thought his 
death was absolutely necessary to the general peace. 

Adhim, overcome by the reasonings of his coun- 
sellors, yiclded up Lemack to their will; and the 
wretched vizier sunk to the ground, while he heard 
on every side the sentence of his death pronounaed. 

The royal Adhim, having determined the fate of 
Lemack, commanded him to be detained in the di- 
van, during the trial of several innocent perapns, 
who, in the usurpation of the vizier, had met with 
no redress. 

The nobles in the divan were amazed to see with 
what candour and perspicuity the Sultan decided; 
divesting himsclf of every prejudice, and not per- 
mitting royalty on the one hand, nor popularity on 
the other, to bias his judgment or influence his de- 
erces. Lemack beheld these transactions with a 
different eye: the justice of Adhim struck the 
sharpest stings in his conscience; he saw with con- 
tempt, virtue triumph, and vice abased; he saw 
private advantage yielding to public justice, and 
the law triumphant over partiality and affection. 

And now the different parties were retreating, 
every one satisfied with the equity of their Sultan; 
and the public crier gave notice, that the causes 
were all determined; when a young man, from the 
extremity of the divan, called out and desiréd to be 
heard. 

The assembly were so much charmed with the ad- 
dress of their Sultan, who seldom before had at- 
tended the divan, but left the manageinent of jus- 
tice to Lemack (except where humour or caprice 
Jed him to be particular), that they were pleased to 
find there was yet another cause to be tried: where- 
fore, making room for the young man, they let 
him pass toward the foot of the throne. 

The young man led in his hand a veiled virgin, 
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and, falling prostrate at the footstool of Adhim,— 
‘ Pattern of every human excellence, just lawgiver 
of Persia,’ said the young man, ‘ I beseech thy pa- 
tience to hear me a few words. I am, O Sultan of 
Persia, the sou of a noble emir of thy court, and, 
being smitten with the beauties of this fair damsel, 
I asked her consent to marry me, provided I could 
prevail with her father to reccive me for a son-in- 
law. The damsel consented to the terms I pro- 
posed, and I went in search of her father, who 
yielded to my entreaties: and now, O Sultan, that 
I have done all that was required of me, the dam- 
se] refuses to go before the cadi, and take me for 
her husband.’ 

*Damscel,’ said the Sultan to the virgin, who 
stood veiled before him, ‘has this young man spoken 
the truth, or has he deceived thee into a promise?’ 

The damsel held down her head, her hands fixed 
on cach other, and answered nothing. 

‘If,’ continued the Sultan, « you make no an- 
swer, Virgin, I must conceive you guilty, and en- 
force the promise which you seem now so unwilling 
to fulfil.’ 

The damsel still continued silent; yet her breast 
heaved with sighs, and her knees shook with fear. 

* The modeat distress of the virgin,’ said Adhim, 
‘will not suffer her to speak, and her fear arises 
from female delicacy.—Lead her forth, young man,’ 
continued the Sultan, ‘and let the cadi ratify your 
vows.’ 

As the Sultan spake these words, the beauteous 
virgin fainted in the arms of the young man; and 
the attendants of Adhim hastening to unveil her, 
and give her air, discovered to the astonished Sul- 
tan the features of the long-lost Kaphira. Adhim 
husted from his throne, and was about to assist in 
recovering her, when, checking himself, and stop- 
ping,—*‘ Hold,’ said he aloud to himself, ‘ Sultan of 
Persia, forbear: for by Phesoj Ecneps’ consent, by 
Kaphira’s silence, and by thy own decree, she is 
the wife of another.’ 

The Sultan Adhim spake this with a firmness and 
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resolution which astonished every hearer, though 
they were ignorant of the cause: and as he Jeft off 
speaking, he ascended the throne, commanding the 
eunucha to spare no pains in succouring the beau. 
teous Kaphira. In the mean time he despatched 
Abelidah, the chicf of the eusychs, to request the 
presence of Mirghip in the divan: and as the good 
young min entered,—‘* Mirghp,’ said he, ‘ behold 
thy sister Kaphira.’ 

Mirglip, clated at the words of the Sultan, ran 
towards his sister, who was then reviving from her 
faintness; and, taking her from the arms of the 
young man, he embraced his sister Kaphira. 

Kaphira beheld him with a look of tenderness, 
and with a deep sigh said,—»* Whence comest thou, 
O Mirglip, my brother ?’ 

After @ tender interview between Mirglip and 
Kaphira, the Sultan asked Mirghp whether he knew 
the young man who attended his sister. 

‘Author of all my joys,’ answered Mirglip, «I 
remember well the face of this noble youth, and 
am surprised that my Sultan recollects not the fea- 
tures of Bereddan, the son of Holam, who came to 
inform you, at the Dervise's, of the rebellion of Le- 
mack.’ 

‘Just Alla!’ said Adhim, starting, ‘ I am indeed 
dlind, not to acknowledge the friendly offices of 
Bereddan, to whose faithful services I owe my 
crown and hfc.—Bereddan,’ continued the Sultan, 
‘lead away the beautcous Kaphira; I ask no more: 
doubtless, you have the permiasion of Phesoj Ec- 
eps; and to suspect your faith, were erwelty and 
injustice.’ 

‘Indeed, replied Mirglip, ‘he has: ten days 
since, the young nobleman returned to us in the 
groves of my father, and told us he had in vain 
followed the steps of Adhim his Sultan; but that, 
journeying through the forest of Goruou, he had 
espicd the fair Kaphira, a prisoner to enchantment ; 
and engaged, if my father would reward his love, 
to release her from the tyrennies of Falri. The 
good old Dervise willingly consented, and Bereddan 
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flew from the groves in search of Kaphira: his 
suceess we know not, but seeing him here with 
Kaphira, we doubt not but W hath well deserved 
the love of our sister.’ 

The fair Kaphira looked in amaze on Mirglip as 
he spoke, and clasping her hands, and lifting them 
to heaven,—‘ O Alla,’ said she, ‘ defend mc!’ 

The Sultan, who would not trust his cyes toward 
her, fearing their ‘well-hnown influence, was, how- 
ever, somewhat confounded at the preference which 
Kaphura had paid to Bereddan, after the swect 
converse he had enjoyed with her in the forest: 
but he concluded that gratitude, and her father’s 
promise, had bound her to Bereddan, and he 
resolved to sustain the mighty shock with firmness 
and intrepidity. But his resolutions were vain; 
love, mighty love, possessed his frame; and, though 
his mind resolved to suffer, yet his body sunk a 
prey to his contending passions. 

The emirs, seeing their Sultan fall, crowded 
eagerly to assist him; and Kaphira shrieked aloud 
at his fate, and, had Bereddan auffered her, she 
would have ran the first to support her lord. 

By degrees the Sultan recovered, and, turning 
toward Bereddan,—* Cruel emir,’ said he, * forbear; 
far hence lead thyrich prize :—and thou, O Prophet, 
learn me to forget myself and her!’ 

The sorcerer Falri, who had personated Bereddan, 
to deceive the good Dervise, and destroy the peace 
of Adhim, cxulted in his success, and led away the 
unwilling fair ‘one through the divan, blessing Ad- 
him aloud for his disinterested justice. 

The crowd saw, with rage, the sham young emir 
*hasting away; and, had not the noble virtue of 
Adhim awed their minds, they had sacrificed the 
false Bereddan to their resentment. 

As Bereddan passed along, the abject Lemack 
rose from the earth, whither he had cast himself 
after his condemnation, and turning to Adhim,— 
* Disposer of my being, and just Judge of Persia,’ 
said he, ‘ swear to forgive thy slave his iniquities, 
and I will unravel to thee such a scene of sorcery, 
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as shall release Kaphira from him who now bears 
her away.’ 

‘ Speak, then, vizigg,’ said Adhim hastily, * and 
relieve my doubts; and] swear to reward thee with 
thy life.’ 

‘ Seize on the shain Bereddan instantly,’ replied 
Lemack. 

The words of Lemack were needless, for the crowd 
in the divan had scized him the moment Lemack 
began to speak. 

The sorcerer Falri, perceiving that his false 
friend Lemack was about to betray him, began to 
mutter lus enchantments: but he found a superior 
power withheld him, and the spirits who had served 
him remained deaf to his secret incantations. 

Instantly the Genius Nadan appeared in the 
divan, and turning to Adhim,—‘ Prince,’ said he, 
‘ fear not; for Lemach having given up Falri, his 
sorceries will no longer protect him.’ 

‘ Speak, then, © Lemack,' said the Sultan to 
him, ‘ and discover to thy prince, by what artifice 
has Falri prevailed on the beautcous Kaphira to 
listen to him.’ 

‘ Firat,’ answered Lemack, ‘ let these bonds be 
taken from me, which 21! become the friend of 
Adhim, and the man who alone could restore 
Kaphira to his arms.’ 

The spectaturs were enraged at the insolent 
change, and saw again with fear the deadly spark 
of malice issue from his eye, and nt brows knit 
with surly importance. 

‘ Release him, guards,’ continued ‘Adbim ; ‘ but 
watch well his malicious cunning, lest some of my 
subjects curse the hour of his freedom.—But hear 
me, wretched Lemack,’ said the Sultan, ‘ take heed 
that truth, a long-neglected guest, come from thy 
lips.’ 

«On truth,’ said Lemack, ‘hangs my just reward; 
then hear me, Sultan: by thy arts overthrown, and 
bound in yonder dungeon, this Falri, by his en- 
chantment, contrived to see me, and told me by 
what artifice he meant to ruin Adhim’s peace. 
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‘ First, like thyself, arrayed with Adhim's visage 
and with Adhim's form, he wandered round his 
own domains, sceking Kaphira, whom, by her ring 
concealed, he sought in vain, ta]) the artless virgin, 
supposing he was Adhim, discovered herself to him. 
By easy, smooth, and flattering discourse, he soon 
prevailed upon her to yield herself to him, and 
brought her in disguise beyond the power of Nadan. 
Then, personating Bereddan, whom he had caught 
wandering in search of his royal master, and con- 
fined in his beastly cave, he went to Phesoj Eencps’ 
happy groves, and, with s well-told talc, allured the 
unsuspecting Dervise to promise hiin his daughter. 

* His plan thus happily suceceding, he entered 
the cottage, where before he had left Kaphira; and 
now, no longer Adhim, but the sham Bereddan, he 
claims her vow of marriage: she, affnghted, de- 
clares her mnocence; and Falri, under a pretence 
of justice, brings her to the solemn divan, hoping 
to blast the picasures of my Sultan, and to make 
his just resolves the occasion of his future torment: 
a feat indeed well worthy of his malice, but of lit- 
tle comfort to poor Lemack's heart; who, bound 
by ignominious chains, was left to perish like a 
cast-off garment. Indeed, he promised fair, bade 
me not doubt, and preached up faith to one who 
never yet would credit Heaven; told me 1 should 
again enjoy the Persian empire; and fed me with 
an cmpty tale, thinking I would not help myself 
when fit occasion served. 

* Yes, falae deceiver,’ continued Lemack, shaking 
his hand at Palri, ‘with all thy cunning, hast thou ' 
yet to learn, a wise and cautious man will never 
suffer, to oblige his friend. Born for myself alone, 
I move not at another's beck, unless I see my owD 
advantage move where | do.’ 

‘ Base, wretched Lemack,’ said Adhim sternly, 
‘blast not the face of justice with thy odious speech, 
nor triumph in the hfe which ingratitude has ob- 
tained thee. From self alone, and not from public 
virtue, rises the informer’s tale; a curse to those 
who trust him, and the scorn even of those whom his 
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meanness benefits: go then, vile wretch, detested 
by thy friends, despised by all mankind ; with last- 
ing infamy be branded, till, sick of life, and weary 
of your vileness, you curse the ungenerous means 
which lengthened out your shame.’ 

As Adhim spake, Lemack looked pale with rage, 
and, struck with just confusion, answered not; but 
limping forth, he left the divan, Knowing not where 
to turn, or hide his head from the just fury of the 
multitude, who followed at his heels with hisses 
and imprecations. 

In the mean time, the Sultan proceeded to pass 
judgment on the sorcerer Falri: but here the Ge- 
nius Nadan interposed. 

‘ Falri, O Sultan,’ said Nadan, ‘ though now con- 
fined by my charms, is nevertheless not subject to 
& mortal’s power ; for he must ever live, while foul 
excess and bloated luxury control mankind: how- 
ever, prince, thus far thy sentence shall extend, 
to drive him from thy kingdom and the Persian 
empire.’ 

‘If such my doom,’ said Falri, ‘release me, 
Genius, and I will fly far hence away, to some 
European clime, where art and science’ shalJl live 
but for me, and commerce raise her swelling sails, 
to bring varieties to feast my dainty palate.’ 

Thus spake the sorcerer, and, changed into his 
natura] form, he spread his foul black pinions to 
the air; then, waving them aloft,—‘ Persia,’ said 
he, ‘farewgll; high pampered by fair Albion’s 
luxuries, I’ll soon forget thy simple uninviting 
diet !’ 

‘And now,’ said the Genius Nadan, leading 
Kaphira toward Adhim, ‘receive, O prince, the 
just reward of all thy toils, and haste to bless 
the lingering sight of the good Dervise with his 
daughter; and remember, that every joy you feel 
with fair Kaphira, was honest Mirglip’s gift.’ 


Nadan, having finished his tale, bowed before the 
throne of the sage Iracagem; and that faithful in- 
structor arose, and returned his salute. 
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* Bountcous Nadaun,’ said the sage Jracagem, ‘we 
ate indebted to thee for much instruction, who 
hast blended the doctrines of temperance with the 
exercise of justice ; and taught our listening pupils 
the love of virtuous friendship, and the sweet re- 
wards which rise from gencrous and from noble 
actions. Nor have we more to teach, nor they 
more to hear. Hark, friendly Genii, the charm 1s 
broken! Our mansion tottets on its mouldering 
base! The fleeting scene rolls far away, and all the 
visionary dream dissolves !’ 


Kind reader! the Genii are no more; and Ho- 
ram, but the phantom of my mind, speaks not 
again! fiction himself, and fiction all he seemed to 
write: nor useless sha)) his life be deemed by those 
who blush at worse than pagan vices in enlightened 
climes. 

In friendly guise these sheets were written, to 
lead thee unto virtue: and the proud, gaudy 
trappings of the East, with all its wild romantic 
monsters, have risen far beyond their usual sphere, 
to serve the cause of moral truth. But then, per- 
chance, you will ask, what shall that truth avail, 
now all the beauteous wildness is no more, which 
was the spring and mover of this pagan virtue? 
The Genii are all fled, who watched attendant the 
virtuous mind, and crowned it with success; and, 
the reward ceasing, the incentive to noble actions 
ceascs with it. 

If, then, you will yet sparc a few moments, and 
listen to me, I trust you shal] not Jong lament the 
loss of Horam, and his friendly Genii; fur, were 
the foundations of morality laid only in phantom 
and imagination, persuasion would be so fruit- 
less, that every moral writcr, dissatisfied with his 
ill-success, might justly cast his works into the 
flames. 

Prepare, then, for a scene more worthy of your 
sight than human fancy could conceive; a scenc 
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tremendous! wonderful! and great! full of mercy 
and of truth! where Heaven itself inclines to 
earth! and God becomes an offering fur man- 
kind ! 

Behold the moral veil rent in twain, and, from 
thick clouds of darkness, the Sun of Righteousness 
arise! Behold Death natled on the cross, and 
Mercy springing from the grave! Redemption 
brought to man by an Heavenly Being, far superior 
to angels, or ministering spirits; and the voice of 
God declared to us by his Son, whom He hath ap- 
pointed Heir of all things; by whom also He 
made the worlds; who, being the brightness of his 
glory, and the express image of his person, and 
upholding all things by the werd of his power, 
when He had by himself purged our sins on the 
cross, sat down on the right-hand of the Majesty 
on high; being made so much better than the 
angela, as He hath by inheritance obtained a more 
excellent name than they. 

We then may make a happy exchange from Pagan 
blindness to Christian verities, and look upon our- 
selves as creatures dignified with Heaven's peculiar 
grace. For us cometh the Wonderful Counsellor, 
the Mighty God, the Prince of Peace; travelling from 
Edom in the greatness of his strength, mighty to 
save; the Lord our Father, our Redeemer; whose 
name is from everlasting, whose arm brought salva- 
tion unto his people, and his righteousness it sus- 
tained him; who put on righteousness as a breast- 
plate, and an helmet of salvation upon his head; 
the garments of vengeance for clothing, and was 
clad with zcal as a cloak: who preached good 
tidings unto the meek; who came to bind up the 
broken-hearted, to proclaim liberty to the captive, 
and the opening of the prison to them that are 
bound: our sun shall no more go down, neither 
shall our moon withdraw itself, for the Lord is our 
everlasting hght, and God our glory. 

Fear not then, worm Jacob, and ye men of 
Israel; fear not ye who are come to the brightness 
of his rising; fear not ye who are the ends of the 
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world, for your hearts shall be enlarged, and ye 
shall sec the Salvation of the Lord; for ye have an 
Advocate with the Father, who is above all, even 
Jesus Christ, the nghteous Son of God, 

To have God for our friend, is more noble and 
satisfactory than the mediation of departed souls 
or ministering spirits: to have Heaven for our 
comforter, and the Holy Spirit for our guide and 
director, 15 far superior to the assistance of Geuii, 
or any intermediate beng. 

The meanest Christian js far above the most ex- 
alted heathen; though clothed in poverty, He 
who sanctificth, upholds him; and He who justi- 
fieth, hath been sacrificed for him. He is greater 
than kings, and maghtier than the prinees of the 
earth; for he is the temple of God, and the Spirit 
of the Lord dwefleth within him. 

How preatly then are we beloved of God, and 
the children of Mercy, through the hght of that 
bounteous religion, which is the gift of an all- 
powerful Father, of an ali-merciful Mediator, and 
of an all-sanctifying Spirit! What new worlds of 
bliss do these sacred truths open to our dim, faded 
sight! what scencs of endless glory do they unfold 
before the faithful eves of those who seek the 
Christian law of truth! Thrones, not tottering, but 
triumphant and everlasting! Powers, principalities, 
and dominions, not gained by conquest and the 
sword, but the sweet reward of dutcous faith and 
love! Myriads of angels singing their heart-felt 
hosannas of praise and thanksgiving, and conquer- 
ing armies of martyrs, who have subdued the world 
by patience, long-suffering, and faith unshaken ! 
All these, and glories unspeakable and incon- 
ceivabic, blessings unbounded and everlasting, shall 
be the portion of the pious and faithful Christian, 
when even the earth itself shall pass away as a 
scroll before the wind, and moulder into atoms 
like a moth-fretted garment ! 

In that awful moment, how glorious shall the 
faithful appear, when the omnipotent Saviour, 
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clothed with a vesture dipped in his own merito- 
rious blood, and having on his thigh a name 
written, KING OF KINGS, AND LORD OF 
LORDS! shall say unto them, ‘ Come, ye blessed 
of my Father, inherit the kingdom prepared for 
you from the foundation of the world: enter into 
the cternal joy of your Lord, and become the son: 
and daughters of the Lord Almighty ! 


THE END. 
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